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State of Europe daring the Tenth, Eleventh, and TweUUi 

Centuries. 

France, which, under the splendid dominion of 
Charlemagne, had revired the western empire of the 
Romans, and rivalled, in extent of territory and power, 
the proudest times of ancient Rome, had dwindled 
down, mider the weak posterity of this prince, even 
to the point of Sustainin^^ a dimmution of her proper 
territory. At the time of the elevation of Hugh Capet, 
the fouider of the third race of her kings, France 
comprehended neither Normandy, Dauphiny, nor Prov« 
ence. On the death of Lewis V., somamea Faineant, 
or the Idle, his uicle Charles, duke of Brabant and 
Hainault, if the rules of succession to the throne had 
been obs^nred, or the posterity of Charlemagne re- 
spected, ought to have succeeded to the crown of 
France ; but Hugh Capet, count of Paris and lord of 
Picardy and Champasne, the most powerful and the 
most ambitious ot the French nooles, whose great 
grandfather Eudes, t)r ^^^, and grand&ther Robert 
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the Stra&g, both sat on the throne of France, by usurp- 
ing the right of Charles the Simple, ayailing nimsdf 
of these pretensions, and assembling his forces, dis- 
persed a parliament summoned for investing his ntdl, 
the duke of Brabant, with the ensigns of royalty, and 
was elected sovereign of the kingdom by the voice of 
his brother peers. Charles of Brabant was betrayed 
by the bishop of Laon, and given up to Hugh Capet, 
who aUowed him to die in prison. 

Thus, the posterity of Charlemagne being utterly 
extinct, Hugh Capet is the founder of the third, oi 
Capetian race of monarchs, who, from the year 98? 
down to the present agp, have swayed the sceptre ol 
France for more than eight hundred years ; an instance 
of uninterrupted succession in a royal family which is 
unexamplea in the history of mankind. France, di- 
vided into parties, continued in a state of weakness 
and domestic misery during the reign of Hugh Capet 
and his successor Robert, whose reign a^ords no event 
Worthy of record, unless a most auoeicious exertion of 
the authority of the pope over the sovereign of France. 
King Robert had married Bertha, his cousin in the 
fourth degree — a marriage which, though within the 
prohibitions of the Canon Law, was, in every respect, 
a wise and politic connexion, as it united the contend- 
ing factions in the kin£[dom. Although m Catholic 
coimtries, even at ibis Say, private persons can easily 
purchase a dispensation from the pope for such matches, 
the French king met with no such indulgence. ^ Greg- 
ory v., in the most insolent manner, dared to impose 
on King Robert a penance of seven years, ordered nim 
to quit his wife, and excommunicated him in case of 
refusaL The emperor Otho UI., who was Robert's 
enemy, gave this decree sanction by his presence at 
the council where it was pronounced, which makes it 
probable that this shameful procedure had its origin 
more in pditical reasons than in a religious motive. 
Be that as it may, the effect of this sentence of excom- 
munication was very serious to Robert ; the unhappy 
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prince was abandoned by all hia coartieia, and evtd 
bis domestics. Historians inform us, that two only of 
his servants remained with him, whose care was to 
throw into the fire what he left at his meals, from the 
horror they felt at what had been touched by an ex> 
communicated person. This absurdity is soazcdy 
credible. The piety of Kiitt[ Robert's duuracter was 
signalized by his laying the foundation of that superb 
structure, the church (tf Notre Dame at Paris, one of 
the noblest Gothic edifices in the world.* . 

The subserviency of this monarch to the domineer* 
in^ spirit of the popedom, had its natmral effect in ex- 
citiag the holy Others to further exercises of authority* 
Robert had been excommunicated for marrying his 
relation ; and his grandson, Philip L, was excommuni- 
cated for divorcing a lady who was his relation, to 
make way for a mistress. Of all the superstitions of 
these times, it was not th^ least prejudicial to the 
wel&re of states, that the marriage ofrelations, even 
to the seventh degree, was raohibited by the church. 
Henry, the father of Philip I. of France, to whom al- 
most all the sovereigns of Europe were related, was 
obliged to seek a wife from tbe oarbarous empire of 
Russia. 

The prevailing passion of the times of which we 
now treat was a taste for pilgrimages and adventures. 
Some Normans, having been in Palestine about the 
year 983, passed at their return, by the sea (^Naples, 
mto the principality of S^alemo, m Italy, which had 
been usurped, by the lords of this small territcHry, from 
the emperors ot Constantinople. The Normans found 
the prince of Salemo besieged by the Mahomeitans, 
and relieved him by raising the siege. They wer« 

f The nresident Renault informs us that this eborch was 
built on the fonndation of an ancient temple of Jupiter. If 
this ia true, it has been the peculiar lot of this edifice to have 
seen, in the modem times, me revival of its ancient worship] 
and to have been dedicated ones more, in the coorM of a mad 
Involution, to the gods and goddesses of pagamaiii. 

IV. — ^B 
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dismiflsed load^ with presents, which encoora^ed 
others of their countrymen to go in quest of similar 
adventures. A troop of Normans went, in the ]rear 
1016, to offer their services to Benedict Yin., against 
the Mahometans ; others went to Apulia, to serve the 
duke of Capua ; a third band armed first against the 
Greeks, ana then against the poi>es^ always selliiig 
their services to those that best paid for them. Wil- 
liam, sumamed Fier-a-bras, or sdrong-arm, with his 
brothers Humpnry, Robert, and Richard, defeated .the 
army of pope Leo IX., besieged him in his cadde at 
Benevento, and kept him there for a year a prisoner * 
and the court of Rome was obliged to yield to these 
Normans a very considerate portion of the patrimonies 
of the hohr see. Pope Nicholas 11. gave up the prin- 
cipality of Cai)ua to Kiehard; and to Robert he gave 
Apulia, Calabria, and the investiture of Sicily, provi- 
de he could wrest it by his arms out of the hands of 
^e Saracens, who were at that time in possessiem ot 
most of the country. Robert, on his part, agreed to 

Siy annual tribute, and to do homage to the pope, 
e immediately prepared to extirpate tbe Saracens 
from Sicily; and m the year 1101, Roger the Norman 
completea the conquest of the island, of which the 
popes have to the present age remained the lords par- 
amount. 

The state of the northem kingdoms of Eurcme was 
at this time extremely barbarous. Russia, like France, 
owed its conversion to Christianity to its queen or em* 
peress, who was the daughter of Basilius, the emperor 
of Constantinople, and married the Czar of Tsaraslow, 
in the eighth century. The Swedes, after their first 
conversion, relapsed a^ain into idolatry, and appear, 
during the eignth, nmth, tenth, and deventh cen« 
tunes, to have sunk into the most absolute barbarism. 
Poland, down to the thirteenth century, was in no 
better situation. The empire of Constantinople still 
existing, maintained a struggle against the Buleariant 
In the westy and the Turks and Arabians on the easi 
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and north. In Italy, the nobility, or independent 
lords, possessed all the country irom Rome to thd 
Calabnan sea ; and most of the rest was in the hands 
of the Normans. 

The dukes of Savoy, who are now the kings of Sar- 
dinia, began at this time to make a figure. They 
possessed,' by inheritance, the cotmtry of Sayoy and 
Maurienne, as a fief of the empire. The Swiss and 
the Grisons were under the government of viceroys, 
whom the emperor appointed. Venice and Genoa 
were rising gradually mto consequence, from the 
wealth wmch they acquired by a pretty extensive 
Mediterxaneaii commerce. The first doge of Venice, 
who was created in 709, was only a tribune of the 
people elected by] the citizens. The families who 
' gave their voices in this election are many of them 
still in existence, atid are unquestionably the oldest 
nobility in Europe. The city of Venice, however, had 
not obtained its name for near two centimes after this 
period. The doges at first resided at Heraclea ; they 
paid homage to the emperors, and sent annually, as a 
petty kind of tribute, a mantle of cloth of gold. But 
these marks of vassalage did not diminish their real 
pNOwer, for they acqidred by conquest all the opposite 
side of Dalmatia, the province of Istria, with Spalatro, 
Ragusa, and Narenza; and about the middle of the 
tenth century the doge assumed the title of Duke of 
Dalmatia; the repttblic increased in riches and in 
power ; and, prosecuting trade ^ith great s^t, they 
soon became the commercial assents of the European 
princes for all the produce and manufactures ol the 
£ast.* 

Spain was at this time chiefly possessed by the 
Moors. The Christians occupied about a fourth part 
of the country, and that the most barren of the whole. 
Their domimons were Asturia,*the princes of which 
took the title of King of Leon; and part of Old Cas- 

* Voltaire sur lea MoBurs, di. zliiL 
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tile, which was govecned by counts, as was Barcelona 
and a part of Catalonia. Navarre and AiragcMi had 
likewise a Christian sovereign. The Moors posse833i 
the rest of the country, comprehending Portugal. 
Their capital, as we have before observed, was the 
city of Cordova, a most delightful residence, which 
they had adorned with eveir embellishment of art 
and magnificence.. These Araoians were at this time, 
perhaps, the most refined and polished people in the 
world. Luxury and pleasure at len^h corrupted the 
princes of the Moors, and their dominions, in the tenth 
century, were split among a number of petty sover* 
eigns. Had the Christians . been more united thau 
they, thev xnight, perhaps, at this time have shaken 
off the Moorish yoke and regained the sovereignty of 
the whole kingdom; but they were -divided Bmaof 
themselves, continually at war, and even formed alh- 
ances with the Moors against each other. Yet the 
Christian princes possessed, at this time, a very con- 
siderable proportion of the territory of Spain; and at 
a period when the feudal oppression was at its height, 
and. the condition of the commonalty, through the 

E' ir pKart of Europe, was in the lowest stage of 
dation, one of these small Christian kin^oma 
ited the example of a people who shared the 
sovereignty with the prince, and wisely limited hia 
arbitrary government by constitUtionaLl restraints. 
This was the kingdom d" Airagon, in which not only 
the representatives of the towns had a seat in the 
Cortes, or national itssemblies, but an officer was 
elected by the people, termed a Justiza, who was the 
supreme mterpreter of the law, and whose recognised 
duty it was to protect the rights of the people against 
the encroachments of the crown. . This officer, whcsa 
person was sacred, was chosen from among the com- 
moners; he had a ri^t to judse whether the roya. 
edicts were agreeable to law,befere they could be 
carried into effect; and while the king's ministers 
were answerable to hixQ for their conduct, he was 
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respc^iUe to the Corles alone. This ^eat Mcec 
ikad likewise the priyilege of receiyiog, m the name 
of the people, the king's oath of coronation; and dur- 
ing this cerem(my he held a naked sword, pointed at 
the breast of the sovereign, whom he thas addressed: 
*' We, your equals, constitute you our sovereign, and 
we solemnly engage to obey your mandates on con- 
dition that you protect us in the enjoyment of our 
rights: if otherwise, not'* The kingdom of Arragon 
was, therefore, at this time a singular example of a 
limited monarchy, and of a people enjoying a high 
portion of civil Ubefty, at a tune when tj^ conditi(xi 
of the inferior ranks, in all the surroundmg nations^ 
was that of the severest servitude. 

In the year 1035, one of these Christian princes, 
Ferdinand, the son of Sancho, king of Arragon and 
Navarre, united QM Castile with the kingdom of* 
Leon, which he usurped by the murder of his brother- 
in-law. Castile hencefortn gave name to a kingdom, 
of which Leon was ojdy a province. 

In the rei^ of thiQ Ferdinand lived Rodrigo, sur- 
named the Cid, the hero of the great tragedy of Cop- 
neille and of many of the noblest of the old S]panish 
romances and ballads. The most famous of his real 
exi^oits was the assisting Sancho, the eldest son of 
Ferdinand, to deprive his brothers and sisters of the 
inheritance left them by their father. There were at 
this time near twenty kings in Spain, Christians and 
Mahometans, besides & great many independent no- 
bility — fiords, who came in complete armour, with 
th^ attendants, to offer their services to the princes 
when at war. This eustom was common at this time 
over all Europe, but more particularly among the 
Spaniards, who were a most romantic people; and in 
his age, Rodrigo of Bivar, or the Cid» distinguished 
himself above all other Christian knights. Many 
others, from his biffh reputation and prowess, ranged 
themselves under his banner, and with these having 
ibnned a caosiderable troop, armed, cap-ipfie^ both 
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man and horsey he subdued some of the Moorish 
princes, and established for himself a small soverei^ty 
m the city of Alcausar. He undertook for his sovereign, 
Alphonso, kin^ of Old Castile, to conquer the kingdom 
of New Castile, and achieved it with success: to 
which he added, some time after, the kingdom of 
Valencia. Thus Alphonso became, by the arms of his 
champicm the Cid, tne most powerful of those petty 
sovereigns who divided the kmgdom of Spain.* 

In those ages of discord and darkness, the conten- 
tions between the imperial and the papal power make 
the most conspicuous figure. 9 

The right of the emperors of Germany to nominate 
the popes had undergone many changes. Henrv IIL, 
who was a prince of great abilities, resumed this 
right, which his predecessors had neglected, and 
• named successively three popes, by his own sovereien 
will, and withodt the intervention of a council of the 
church. From his time, however, the imperial au- 
thority began to dedine in Italy;, and during the 
minonty of his son, Henry IV., several of the jtopes 
obtained the chair of St Feter by bribery and intrigue. 
Alexander IL was chosen pope in the year 1054, 
without consultiog the imperial court, and maintained 
his seat, though the emperor actually nominated 
another. It was the lot of this emperor, Henry IV., 
who was not deficient in spirit, to have to do with a 
continued series of the most domineerixig and insolent 
pontiffs that ever filled the papal chair. Alexander 
IL, instigated by Hildebrand, one of his Cardmals, 
excommunicated Henry on the pretence of his having 
sold ecclesiastical benefices, ana frequented the com- 
pany of lewd women; and the effect of this arrogant 
procedure was, that the people of Italy beean to spura 
at the imperial authority. On Alexander's death this 
none daring Hildebrand had interest to procure him- 

* Voltaire sur les HoBurs, ch. xliv. Cid is merely the 
Moorish or Arabic for Lord, 
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self to be elected pope, without waiting for the 
emperor's permission. He took the title of Gregoiy 
VIL, and meditating to diake off at once aA depend- 
ance on the empire, his first step was to denomice 
excommonication affainst all those who received ben- 
efices firom the hands of laymen, and against all who 
conferred them. This was a measore 3iat struck not 
only against the right of the emperor, but against the 
privilege of all sovereigns, who, in their dominions at 
least, were in constant use of conferring benefices. 
Henry, the emperor, happened to be at war with the 
Saxons when he received a summons by two of his 
hoUness's legates to come in person to Rome, and 
answer to the charge of his faavm^ granted the inves- 
titure of benefices. He treated this insolent message 
with proper contempt. Gregory had, at the same 
iime, denounced a sentence of excommunication against 
Philip I. of France, and had likewise expelled from 
the 'pale of the church the Norman princes of Apulia 
and Oalabria. What gave weight to sentences of 
this kind, which would otherwise have been held in 
derision, was that policy of the popes by which they 
took care to levd tneir ecclesiasti<»l thunder against 
those who had enemies povi^eiful enough to avail 
themselves of the advantages which such sentences 
^ve them against the party excommunicated. Henry, 
It must be owned, thought rather of a mean revenue 
against the Pontiff. By his orders, a ruffian seized the 
pope while he was penorming divine service, and after 
Dndsing and maltreating him, co^ifined him to prison. 
The pont^, however, soon recovered his liberty, and 
assembling a council at Rome prcmounced a tormal 
sentence of deposition against the emperor. This 
awful sentence ran in the following terms :-»" In the 
name of Almighty God, and by our authority, I pro- 
hibit Henry, the son of our Emperor Henry, firom gov- 
erning/ the Teutonic kingdom and Italy. I release all 
Christians from their oaths of allegiance to him, and 
I atrictly charge every person whomsoever never to 
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serre or to attend him as kias.^ What gare the 
whole force to this sentence of deposition and excbm- 
munication was the disaffection of most of the G^er^ 
man princes to the person and interest of Henry. 
Taking adi^tage of tne pope's bull, they assembled 
an army, surrounded Xhe emperor at Spires, made him 
prisoner, and released him only on condition, that he 
should abdicate the thrcme and lire as a priyate person 
till the event of a general diet at Augsburg, where 
the pope was to preside, and where he was to be sol- 
emnly tried for his crimes. ^ 

Henry, now reduced to extremity, was forced to 
deprecate the wrath of that power which he had 
formerly* so much despised. Attended by a few 
d(Hnestic% he passed the Alps^and finding the pope at. 
Canosa, he presented himself at his hoiiness^s gate, 
without either guards or attendants. This insolent 
man ordered him to be stripped of his clothes, which 
were ezchansc^ for a haircloth^ and, after making 
him fast for three days, condescoided to allow him to 
kiss.hisfee^ where he obtained absolution, on condi* 
tion of awaiting and conforming himself to the sen« 
tence of the diet of Augsburg. The people of Lorn- 
bardy, however, still adhered to the. interest of the 
emperor. Though they were provoked at his mean 
submission, they were enraged at the insolence of the 
pop|e, and rose up in arms to maintain the right of 
their sovereign, while Gregory was inciting a rebellion 
against him in Germany. A consid^ble party, 
however, of his sulgects still favoured the cause of 
Henry, while the rest, joonsidering their sovereign as 
justly deposed for bis contumacy against the holj 
cJiurch, elected Rb^lph, duke of Suabia, for their 
emperor. 

Henry, reassuming a proper spirit, resolved to de- 
pose the pope, and to make a vigorous effort for the 
recovery oi his crown, by giving battle to his rival 
Rodolpn. He accordingly assembled a council of 
bishops in the Tyrolese, who solemnly excommunica 
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ted and jie^osed the Pox)e Gregory VII. The sentence 
bore that he was a favourer of tyrants, a man guilty 
of simoniacal practices, of sacrilege and of magic. 
The last accusation was founded on his haying pre- 
dicted!, in the most positive terms, that Henry, in the 
first engagement against Rodolph would fail in battle. 
The event gave the lie to his prophecy, for Rodolph 
was the victim, and was killed in battle by the cefe- 
bmted Grodfr^ of Boulogne, who afterward conquered 
Jerusalem. Gregory, however, kept his seaf in the 
chair of St. Peter, and still persevered in his audacity. 
Henry was determined to punish him in the most 
exemplary manner, and laid siege to Rome, which he 
took by storm, while Gregorr, blo^ed up in the castle 
of StAngelo, continued stiU to threaten exeommuni* 
cation and vengeance. This pontiff, whose insolent, 
tyrannical, and inflexible character involved him in 
perpetual faction ancl war, was allowed at length to 
die quietly in his bed. Henry was obliged to repair 
fo Germany; the Neapolitans came to the relief of 
Rome ; and Gregory in the meantime died at Salerno. 
The Catholic church has devoutly placed this venera- 
ble iKmtiff amoQ^ the number of*^ her saints. 

His successors m the popedom continued to act upon 
the same principles, and it was the fate of Henry IV. 
fo be constantly excommunicated and persecuted by 
every pope in his time. Urban H. instigated Conrad, 
the son of Henry, to rebel against his father ; and after 
Conrad's death, his brother, afterward Henry V. fol- 
lowed the same unnatural example. The miseries 
of this unfortunate nrince were now drawing to a pe- 
-^ riod. He was connned by his rebellions subjects in 
Mentz, where he was agam solemnly deposed by the 
pope*s legates, and stripped of his imperial robes by 
the deputies of his own son. He made his esca^ 
fi'om prison, and after wandering for some time m 
want, he died at Liege. 

The emperor Henry V., who had joined with the 
pope in all the measures against his rather had taken 
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that part only to accomplish his own purposes of am- 
bition. No sooner had he obtained the sovereignty, 
than he maintained the same pretensions to humiliate 
the popes. He obliged Paschal 11. to allow the em- 
perors to have the right of conferring benefices — a pre- 
rogative for which his fadier had paid so dear; but 
after many disputes and a great deal of bloodshed, he 
was in the end compelled, like his father, to yield to 
the terms prescribed to him, and to renounce this 
right for himself and his successors.^ Things went on 
much in the same way during a succession of popes 
and a succession of emperors; there "tjifas a constant 
struggle, which in general tenninated in favour of th^ 
holy see. 

Frederic I., sumamed Barbarossa, a prince of great 
talents and of high spirit, was summoned to go to 
Rome to receive me imperial crown from Adrian IV.* 
It was customary at this time, from the ambiguous 
relation in which the popes and emperors 8t^)d to 
each other, that the pope entrenched himself upon the. 
emperor's approach, and all Italy was in arms. The 
emperor promised that he would make no attempt 
against the life, the person, nor the honour of the pope, 
the cardinals, and the magistrates. A knis^ht, com- 
pletely armed, made this oath, in the name of Frederic 
Barbarossa ; but the ceremonial required, that when 
the pope came out to meet him, the emperor should 
prostrate himself on the ground, kiss his feet, hold the 
stirrup of his horse while he mounted, and lead him 
by the bridle for nine paces. Frederic refused at first 

• This pope was an Englishman, of the name of Nicholas 
Breakspear; the only Englishman that ever sat in the chair 
of St. Peter. His learning and abilities raised him fi'om pov- 
erty and obscurity, first to the dignity of Abbot of St. Rufus 
in Provence, next to that of Carmnal (in 1146), and lastly to 
the papacy (in 1 1 64). He said of himself, that " he had been 
•trained through the limbec of affliction ; but that all the haM- 
ships of his life were nothing in comparison with the burden 
f f the papal crown." 



these humiliating marks of safomission : the cardinais 
looked upcHi it as the signal of a civil war^ and betook 
themselves to flight ; but Frederic was reasoned into 
compliance with a ceremony which he was determined 
to hold for nothing more than a piece of form. His 
indignation broke out immediately in the jdainest 
t^rms, when the deputies of the people of Rome in* 
formed him that they had chosen him, though a for- 
eigner^ to be their sovereign. " It is false," said he, 
" you have not chosen me to be your sovereign : my 
predecessors, Charlemagne and Otho, conquered you 
by the str^gth of their arms ; and I am, by estabhsh- 
ed possession, your lawfol sovereign." But the spirit 
of this prince and his intrepid activity were not equal 
to the extreme difficulties with wnich he had to 
strode; the popes, who disputed his right to the 
«npune; the Romans, who refused to submit to his 
authority ; and all the cities o£ Italy, which wanted 
to vindicate their liberty. Poland, too, and Bohemia, 
were at war with him, and ^ve him constant occu- 
pation. The troubles of ItaRr at last compelled him 
to measures which his haughty spirit could very ill 
brook. He acknowledged the supremacy of Alexan- 
der in., he condescended to kiss his feet and to hold 
the stirrup, and to restore what he possessed whidi 
had at any time belonged to the holy see. On these 
terms he gave peace to Italy, embarked on an expedi- 
tionr to the holy wars, and died in Asia, by batning 
himself, whUe overheated, in the Cydnus — the same 
river which, in a similar manner, had almost occa- 
sioned the death of Alexander the Great. 

Under his son, Henry VI., the spirit of the popedom 
and of the emperors continued still the same. Pope 
Celestinus, wmle Kemy YI.,was kneeling to kiss his 
feet, took that opportunity of kicking off nis crown.* 

* Voltaire doubts, as most of his readers will do^ the literal 
truth of thii story, but allows that the very fabrication of such 
a story mcuics the inveterate animosity y^hich subsisted be* 
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He made amends to him, howeyer, for this insolence, 
by making him a gift of Naples and Sicily, from which 
Henry had extirpated the last of the Norman princes. 
Thus Naples and Sicily were transferred to the Ger- 
mans, ana became an appanage of the empire. Each 
succeeding pope seem to rise upon the metensions of 
his predecessor ; till at length Innocent ni., in the be* 
ginning of the thirteenth century, established the 
t^nporal power (for which his predecessors had been 
so long stru^glin^) upon a solid basis. Taking advan- 
tage of the oivisions of Germany, where opposite fac? 
tions had chos^ two emperors, Frederic IL and Otho 
of Saxony, Innocent, by espousing the party of Otho, 
obtained for the popedom the absolute possession of 
Italy, from one sea to the other. He had the sover- 
eignty of Rome, where he abolished the name of con- 
sul, which had subsisted to this time ; ancl Innocent 
found himself possessed of a power which was supreme 
in every saise of the word. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

HisTOAT OF EzuiLAND during the Eleventh, Twelfth, and pan 
of the Thirteenth Centimes :— Reifn and Character of Wfl- 
Ham the Conqaerop— Doomsday-book — William Rufui^^ 
Henry I.-— Stephen — Henry II. (Plantagenet)— Richard 
Coeur de Lion — ^King John — ^Magna Cbabta. 

The consequence of the battle of Hastings, which 
was fought on the 14th of October, 1066, was the sub- 
mission of all England to William the Conqueror. 
William advanced by rapid marches to London, and 
brfore he had come witnin siffht of the city, he re- 
ceived the submissioc of the clergy and the chief no* 

tweon the emperors and the popes, as much as if it had been 
true.— Yottaire »ur lc$ Msurs, ch. zliz. 
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bility, among whom was £dgar Atheling^, the nephew 
of Edward the Confessor, and the last male of the 
Saxon line. This prince had just before been ac- 
knowledged as king upon the intelligence of the death 
of Harold, but he wanted both spirit and abilities to 
make ffood his title. William accepted the crown 
apon the same teims on which it was usually con- 
ferred on the Saxon monarchs ; which were, that he 
should govern according to the established customs 
of the kingdom: for this politie prince, who mi^ht 
have ruled upon any conditions, was pleased that nis 
usurpation should receive the sanction of something 
like a free consent of his subjects. From th& begin- 
ning of his reign, however, his partiality to his coun- 
trvmen, the I^rmans, was abundantly conspicuous. 
They were promoted to all offices of honour and emol- 
ument, and he gave extreme disgust to the English 
by the partition which he made among these for- 
eigners of the lands of the most illustrious nobility of 
the kingdom, as a punishment for having adhered to 
the defence of their king and country. A visit which 
William paid to his im>rman donunions gave these 
discontents time to ripen and break out, and a con- 
spiracy is said to have been secretly formed for tle- 
stroying at once all the Normans by a general massa- 
cre, upon Ash Wednesday, 106S. The return, how- 
ever, of William soon silenced these discontents; the 
chief persons accused of promoting this conspirsycy fled 
over the sea, and the body of the people were intimi- 
dated ii\to tranquillity. 

From that time forward William lost all confidence 
in his subjects of England. He determined to treat 
them as a conquered nation, and to secure his power 
by humbling all who were able to make resistance, 
f his policy, however, embroiled him in perpetual 
commotions. Malcolm Canmore, king of Scotland, 
and Sweyn, king of Denmark, with the chief of the 
old Saxask nobilitv, excited a most formidable insur- 
lectioQ in the nortn. The activity of William, how- 
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erer, disconcerted their measures before ihev were 
ripe for execution; he made peace with the Scottish 
king, and showed an unusual mstance of clemency, in 
accepting the submission of his rebellious subiects. 
These instances of rebellion must have sufficiently. in- 
formed him of their disposition ; but they did not alter 
the general tenor of his conduct : he continued to 
treat the English with distance, reserve, and severity. 
New vexations and impositions brought on new insur- 
rections, and William was obliged in person to make 
several progresses through the kingdom, which gen- 
erally deduced matters only to a temporary tranquil* 
litv. In short, he had no great r^ascHi to love his 
subjects of England, and he was heartily detested by 
thenL He was a prince to whom nature had denied 
the requisites of making himself beloved, and who, 
therefore, made it his &st object to render himseli 
feared. Even the Normans, mstigated probably by 
the French, endeavoured to withdraw themselves 
from his yoke. To establi^ order in that coimtry^he 
carried over an army of ^iglishmen ; thus by a ca- 
pricious vicissitude of fortune^ we see the Normans 
brought over for the conquest of the £^lish, and the 
English sent back to conquer the Normans. With 
these troops he reduced the rebels to submission, and 
returned to England to be again embroiled in con- 
spiracies and rebellion. The last and severest of his 
troubles arose from his own diildren. His eldest son, 
Robert, had been promised by his &ther the sov- 
ereign^ of Maine, a province of France, which had 
submitted to William ; he claimed the performance 
in his father's lifetime,, who contemptuously told him, 
he thought it was time enough to throw off his 
clothes when he went to bed. Robert, who was qf 
a most violent temper, instantly withdrew to Nor- 
mandy, when in a short time he engaged all the 
jroung nobility to et^use his quarreL Brittany, An* 
|ou and Maine likewise took part against William, 
who brought over another army of the English to 
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subdue the rebellion. The father a&d son met in 
fight, and being clad in armour did not know each 
omer, till Robert, having wounded his father and 
thrown him from his horse, his voice (calling out for 
assistance) discovered him to his antagonist. Stmig 
with consciousness of the^ crime, Robert fell at his 
feet, and in the most submissive manner entreated his 
forgiveness. The indignation of William was not to 
be appeased : he gave nis son his malediction instead 
of his pardon; and though he afterward employed 
him in his service and left him heir to his Norman 
dominions, it does not appear that the prince was 
ever received into favour. 

The last of the enterprises of William was agsunst 
France, to which he had beeA excited by some raille- 
ries which Philip I. had vented on occasion of his per- 
sonal infirmities. William, to convince him that he 
could vet make himself formidable, entered that prov- 
ince 01 the kingdom called the Isle of France with an 
immense army, and destroyed, burnt, and plundered 
all that lay in his way. An accident, however, put 
an end to his life. He was thrown from his hprse, 
and carried to a small village near Rouen, where he 
died. He bequeathed the kmgdom of England to his 
youngest son William, who had always been his fa- 
vourite. This bequest would have availed little, but 
for a concurrence of favourable circumstances. The 
English people hated Robert, the eldest son, who had 
lived among them, and whose rebellion they dissm- 

E roved. Laniranc, archbishop of Canterbury, was the 
lend of William Rufus, and the principal nobility of 
the kin£^om were attached to his interest To Rob- 
ert he left Normandy; and to Henry, his second son, 
he left the effects of nis mother Matilda, without any. 
inheritance in territory. 

William the Conquerer, though not an amiable, 
was certainly a great prince. He possessed, extreme 
vigour of mind, and a bold and enterprising^ spiriti 
which wat: always regulated by prudence. The max- 
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ims of his edministratioii were seyere, but enforced 
with consummate policy. He introduced into Eng- 
land the feudal law, wnich he had found establish^ 
in France, and which, during that a^e, was the found- 
ation both of the stability and of the disorders in 
most of the monarchical goTemments of Europe. He 
divided all the lands of England, with a very few excep- 
tions besides the royal demesnes, into baronies ; and 
he bestowed these, with the reservation of stated ser- 
vices and payments, on his Norman followers. From 
these Norman barons are descended some of the most 
ancient and noble families of England. William, in 
short, through the whole of his reign, considered the 
English as a conquered nation. Under the Anglo- 
Saxon government the people had enjoyed a very con- 
siderable portion of freedom. The ^eater barons, 
perhaps even some of the landholders, had their share 
m the government, by their place in the Wittenage- 
mot, or assembly of the states. Under William, me 
rights and privileges of all the orders of the state 
seem to have been annihilated and overpowered by 
the weight oi the crown ; but this very circumstance, 
unfavourable as it may appear to the people's liber- 
ties, was, in fact, the very cause of the subsequent 
freedom of the English constitution. It was the ex- 
cessive power of the crown that gave rise to a spirit 
of union among the people in all their efforts to resist 
it ; and from the want of that spirit of union in the 
other feudal kingdoms of the continent — a spirit 
which was not excited in them by a total extinction 
of their liberties as it was in England by the whole 
career of William the Conqueror — ^we can easily ac- 
count for the great difference at this day between 
their constitution and ours, with respect to political 
freedom. _ ^ 

One of the most oppressive measures of William 
the Conqueror was the enactment of the forest laws. 
He reserved to himself the exclusive privilege of kil- 
ing game throughout all Ilogland, and enacted the 
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most severe penalties on all who should attempt it 
without his permission. Not satisfied with this severe 
and most impolitic measure, William, to gratify his 
passion for the chase, laid waste a country- of about 
fifty mil^ in circuit, drove out all the inhabitants, and 
threw down the villages and even churches, to make 
the New Forest in Hampshire; Ihus exterminating at 
once above one hundred thousand .inhabitants, many 
of whom perished from fiimine. It is not, therefore, 
without reason, that Lord Lyttleton remarks, that 
*^Attila himself did not more justly deserve to be nam?& 
the Scourge of Ood, than this merciless Norman." 
It was this severe restriction of the forest laws — this 
mark of servitude — that above every otner circon^ 
stance, lay heavy on the English^ and, in the reign of 
the succeeding prince^ excited at length those vigorous 
efibrts which produced the most favourable concessions 
for the general liberty.^ 

Preparatory to William's plan of reducing England 
entirely under the feudal government, he found it ne- 
cessary to engage in and complete a verygireat under- 
taking. This was a general survey of all the kingdom, 
an account of its extent, its projmetors, their tenures, 
and their values ; the quantity of meadow, pasture, 
wood, and arable land, which they contained; the 
number of tenants, cottagers, and servants of all de- 
nominations who lived upon them. Commissioners 
were appointed for this purpose, who, after six ye^rs 
employed in the survey, brought him an exact account 
of the whole property in the kingdom. This monu- 
ment, called Dodhtsday-Booky the most valuable piece 
of antiquity possessed, by any niation, is at this day in 
existence, and is preserved in the English Exchequer. 
It was, in the year 1782, printed by an order of parlia^ 
ment. It may easily be conceived how much it must 
tend to illustrate the ancient state of the kingdom. 

William II. sumamed Rufus, had all his father's 
rices, without his good, qualities. No action of im- 
portance signalized his reign, which was of thirteen 

IV. — c 
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yeart* duration. The red king was a Tiolent and ty- 
rannical prince, arbitrary and overbearing to hb sub- 
i'ects, ana unkind to his relations. The despotism of 
lis authority, however, kept the kingdom in peaceable 
submission. He indulged without reserve that dom* 
lueering policy which suited his temper; and which, 
if supported, as it was in him, with courage and vig* 
our, proves often more successful in disorderly times 
than the deepest foresight and the most refined pohti- 
cal wbdom. He left some laudable memorials of a 
truly loyal s])irit in the building of the Tower of Lon- 
don, Westminster I^, and London Bridge. 

While hunting the stag, he was kiUed by a random 
shot of an arrow ; and leaving no legitimate issue, the 
succession devolved, of course, on Hobert of Normandy, 
his elder brother ; but he was then too distant to as- 
sert hk i>retensions. This valiant prince was at that 
time distinguishing himself by his heroism in die first 
crusade against the infidels in Palestine, and the tibrone 
of England was, in the meantime, occupied by Henry, 
his younjB^er brother, without opposition. The circum- 
stances in which Henry I. had acquired die crown, 
had their influence upon the whole tenor of his life ; 
so true it is, that fortune and accident often decide 
what shall be a man's character. Had Henry L 
mounted the throne, as the nearest heir to the prece- 
ding monarch, it is not to be doubted, that, from the 
dispoeidcHis which he certainly possessed, he would 
have been a great, perhaps a good and virtuous prince ; 
but his cause was a bad one, and was not easily to be 
supported with a good conscience and a virtuous char- 
acter. Nof satisfied with the usurpation of the crown 
of England, he determined to strip his elder brother 
Ukewise of his dominions of Normandy. Robert re 
turned with all speed from his eastem expedition, but 
his army was deieated, and he himself taken prisoner. 
Henry carried him in triumph to England, where he 
ongenercusly detained him in close confinement in 
W.1- during the reouunder of hi. life^ 
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A usurper must secure his power by acts U popu- 
larity. Henry, soon after his accession to the throne, 
granted a charter,* extremely &TOurable to the libera 
ties of the people, and which has been justly regarded 
as the groundwork of the claim of pri^il^es made bv 
the English baions in the reign oi king John, which 
he confirmed by Magna Charta. These privileges, it 
is even contenaed by the zealous advocates for the 
tights of the people, were of a much more ancient 
date. " Henry I." says Lord Lvttleton, ** by thk char> 
ter restored the Saxon laws which were in use under 
Edward the Confessor ;" but with such alterations, or, 
as he styled them, emendations, as had been made by 
his father, with the advice et his parliament; at the 
same time, annulling all civil customs and illegal ex- 
actions, by which me realm had been unjustly op- 
pressed. The charter also contained very considerable 
mitigations of those feudal rights claimed by the king 
over his tenants, and by them over theirs, which either 
were the most burdensome in their own nature, or had 
been made so by an abusive extension. In short, all 
the liberty that could well be consistent with the 
safety and interest of the lord in his fief was allowed 
to the vassal by this charter; and the profits due to 
the former were settled according to a determined and 
moderate rule of law. ^'It was,*' says Sir Henry 
Speltnan, ** the ori^ial of King John's Magna Charta, 
containing most of the articles of it, either particu- 
larly expressed, or, in eeneral, under the confirmati<xi 
it fives to the laws of jSdward the Confessor." 

Henry was now absolutely master of England and 
Normandy. Fortune seemed to smile upon ium, and 
to promise a reign of uninterrupted tranquillity; but 
his life was u.e«t% period, and even that short interval 
was overcast with calamity. His only son, William, 
a youth of great promise, m whom all his hopea were 

• For the provisions of this charter, see Cartels History of 
Bnn^land, b. v. f 48. 
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centred, and whom he lov«d witb an excess of taider- 
ness, was drowned in his yoyage from Normandy, 
whither his father had carried him, that he might be 
recognised as his successor m his foreign dominions. 
Henry from that moment lost all relish for life; the 
remaming years of his reign were occupied chiefly in 
opposing the pretensions of his nephew, the son of 
his elder brother Robert ; who, with the aid (^France, 
sought to make good his title to the throne of his 
grand&ther, William the Conqueror. The death of 
this prince, howeyer, relieyed him of his fears from 
that quarter. His daughter, Matilda^ he had first 
giyen in marriage to the emperor, Henry V. of Ger- 
many. On his demise she had married (reofiry Flan- 
tagenet, eldest son of the count of Anjou. Sne was 
destined by Henry to be his successor in the dominions 
of England and c^ I^ormandy. But he had impru- 
dently taken a measure which defeated these inten- 
tions. He had inyited to his court his nephew^ 
Stephen, son of the count of Blois. Stephen, who 
was grandson to William the Conqueror, by Adela, 
his fourth daughter, was a young man of talents and 
ambition ; he saw the success of his uncle's usurpa- 
tion, and meditated to run the same career. He used 
eyery art to gain popularity; and, by his brayery, 
generosity, and famuiar uddress, he acquired the es- 
teem botn of the nobility and the people. Henry, his 
unde, died in Normandy, after a reign of thirty-fiye 
years, and left, by his will, his daughter Matilda 
heiress of all his dominions. Stephen vras at that 
time likewise in Normandy, but hastening immediate- 
ly to England, he found tne body of the nation dis- 
posed to acknowledge his pretensions. Hugh Bigod« 
earl of Norfolk, and.stew%rd of the heusehotd, haying 
ayerredui)OB oath, that the. late kmg had expressed 
his intentions to make Stephen his heir, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury anointed him king ynthout fur- 
ther scruple. The chief pretext on which the parti- 
sans of Stephen grounded their demal of the right of 



Qeary^ daughter, Matilda, to the crown, was her iUe- 
p^itimacy. Her mother Matilda, it was alleged, had 
m her youth taken the reil, and consequently Henry's 
marnage with her was illegal and impious. The 
pretext had no solid foundation, for it was clearly 
proved that the queen had never taken the vows, 
though, while living in a convent, she had worn the 
habit of a nun. The party of Stephen, however, had 
such influ^ice at Rome, that the pope (Innocent U.) 
declared his title good on the above ground. 

Stephen was a usurper, and therefore began his 
reign with many acts of popularity. It is indeed difSt- 
cult to say, whether complacence might nqt have 
been his real character ; for his turbulent and chenuer^ 
ed reign afforded no opportunity for a display oi the 
milder virtues, even if he possessed them. His com- 
petitor, Matilda, was extremeh* formidable, not only 
from foreign connexions, but from a numerous party 
of the English, who were devoted to her interesL 
David^ king of Scotland, a prince of great valour and 
prowess, whose father, Malcolm Canmore, had mar- 
ried the sister of Henry I., espoused the cause of his 
niece Matilda, and made a formidable incursion into 
the heart of England, but sustained a signal defeat in 
the great battle at' the Standard.* Robert, the earl 
of Gloucester, a natural brother of Matilda, escorted 
her into England, with a numerous army, to vindicate 
her right to her father's kingdom. They engaged 
Stej^en near to the city of Lincoln, defeated liis 
army, and took him prisoner. Matilda was acknowl- 
edged immediately for lawful sovereign of the king- 
dom, and the unfortunate Stephen thrown into a dun- 
geon. But mark the caprice of fortun&^the conduct 
of Matilda, haughty, ineK^ent, and severe, became im- 
mediately disgi:»tful to her subjects ; an insurrection 

• So called from the Engli3h standard being mounted on a 
mast, fixed in a large chanot. — See an account of this battit 
an Carte, b. v. § 77. 
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was fonaied, idiich^ before she was apprized of her 
danger, drove her from her throoe. Stephen was 
taken from his prison, and again recoenisea as sovei^ 
eign. Matilda fled the kingdom, and the death of 
her partisan, the earl of Gloucester, put an end to all 
her prospects of ambition. 

Stephen was^ however, now to compete with anew 
rival, more formidable than any that had yet opposed 
him. This was Henry, the son of Matilda, a youth 
of the most promising abilities, and of great personal 
promise. W bile in the sixteenth year of his affe, im- 
patient of signalizing himself in a field where he had 
so glorious an interest to contend for, he solicited his 
great-unde^ David, king of Scotland, to confer on Ima 
the order of knighthood, a ceremony considered as 
essential, in those days of chivalry, to the practice of 
arms. His mother invested him with the possession 
of Normandy. He succeeded to his father s inherit* 
ance of Anjou ; he married Eleanor, heiress of Gui- 
enne and Foitou, the divorced wife of Lewis VH. of 
France ; and, possessed of these extensive domains, 
he now resolved to reclaim his hereditary dominions 
of England. He landed in England with a considera- 
ble force, and after taking several towns that refused 
to acknowledge his title and pretensions, he prepared 
to terminate his dispute with Stephen in a decisive 
engagement. Fortunately for all parties, Eustace, the 
eldest son* and heir of Stephen, a weak prince, died 
at this critical juncture. This event opened the way 
for an accommodation, of which these were the terms: 
— ^that Stephen should enjoy the crown during his 
life, which should devolve at his death to Henry, while 
William, the only surviving son of Stephoi, should 
inherit Boulogne and his patrimonial estate. This 
treaty gave great ioy to the kingdom, and passed into 
•fleet soon after by the death of Stephen, and the 
peaceful accession of Henry Phmtagenet to the throne 
of England. 

Henry H. succeeded to the kingdom of which ht 
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WBS in erery sense most desenring, with the nnani- 
mons approbation of his subjects. Conscious of his 
own powers, he employed himself without reserve in 
the reformation of abuses, which under his predeces- 
sors had acquired such root and strength as to have 
become part of the constitution; he dismissed imme- 
diately all the mercenary troops, who had committed 
great disorders in the kingdom. 

To secure upon a firm fomidation the liberties of the 
people, as well as his own prerogatives, he gave char- 
ters to many of the principal towns, by which the cit- 
izens claimed their n-eedom and privileges independ- 
ent of all subject superiors. These charters are the 
groundwork of the Ekiglish liberty, and the first shock 
which weakened the feudal government established 
by William the Conqueror. 

Henry's authority at home seemed to be fixed on 
the securest basis, and his power abroad was veiy* ex- 
tensive. In right of his father, he was master of 
Anjou, Tonraine and Maine; in that of his mother, of 
Normandy ; and in that of his wife Eleanor, of Guienne, 
Poitou, St. Onge, Auvetene, Peiigord, Angoumois, and 
the Limosin; to which he soon after added Brittany, 
by marrying his son, who was yet a child, to the infant 
heiress of tnat dukedom. Thus he was possessed of 
more than a third of France; and, enjoyinc^ the affec- 
tion of his subjects with a well-established authority 
in his. kingdom of En^and-r^verything seemed to 
promise tlmt he woidd be one of the happiest, as weU 
as one of the most powerful of the ikiropean moa 
archs ; but a gloomy doud was gathering apace, which 
soon overwhelmed all these prospects ot happiness. 
The dergy of his kingdom, headed by one of the most 
ambitious and daring of men, abridged his pow«r, 
embroiled his dominions, and entirdy destroyed his 
peace. This man was Thomas d. Becket, whom Henry 
had raised from meanness and obscurity to the highest 
offices of the state, and dignities ^ the church. From 
m moiial in the law, he beoonc ecclesiastic, Aicb- 
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deacon of Canterbury^ Constable of the Towev, and 
Chancellor of England. His revenu^ were immense, 
his expenses incredible ; he iiyed with a pomp and 
retinue equal to that of his soverei^, with whom he 
was on a footing of the most familiar intimacy and 
friendship. On the death of the archbishop of Canter^ 
bury, the king, who had in view to refortn ecclesiasti- 
cal as well as civil abuses, conferred the primacy <]£ 
England on his favourite Becket, as ^e expected uati 
from gratimde and affection to his benefactor, he 
would the more readily co-ojierate in his measures; 
but he was miserably disappointed. Becket's promo* 
tion to the archbishopric of Canterbury, which made 
him for life the second person in the kingdom, pro* 
duced a total change in his conduct and demeanour. 
He resigned immediately the office of Chancellor, and 
affected in his own person the most mortified appear- 
ance of rigorous sanctity. He soon manifestea the 
motive of this surprising change. A clergyman had 
debauched the daughter of a gentleman, and murdered 
the father to prevent the effects of his resentment 
The king insisted that this atrocious villain should be 
tried by the civil magistrate; Becket stood up for the 
privileges of the church, and rej^sed to deliver him up. 
He appealed to the see of Rome. This was the time 
for Henry to make his decisive attack against the im* 
munities claimed by the church, when, to defend these, 
it must vindicate the foulest of crimes. He summoned 
a general council of the nobility and prelates at Claren* 
don, where the following regulations were enacted : 
that churchmen when accused of crimes, should be 
tried in the civil courts ; that the king should ulti- 
matehr judge in ecclesiastical and spiritual appeals ; 
that the prelates should furnish the public supplies as 
barons; that forfeited ^oods should not be protected in 
churches. These, with several other regulations, 
were subscribed by all the bishops present, and Becket, 
with much reluctance, was obliged to add his name to 
the number. It remained that the pope should ratify 
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these refi^ations, which was to expect that he would 
abridge his own authority.' Alexander HI. perempto- 
rily refused it, and Becket, pretending the deepest 
remorse for his rash acquiescence in such impious con- 
cessions, prevailed on his holiness to absolre him from 
the offence. Hebry now perceived that he had no 
altematiye but to take the strongest measures. He 
summoned a coimcil at Northampton, where Becket 
defended his cause in person, but was condemned as 
guilty of contempt of the king's authority, and as 
wanting^in that allegiance he had sworn to ms sover- 
eign. His whole estates and property were confisca^ 
ted, and three several prosecutions immediately brought 
against him, te account for sums he had received and 
improperly exp^ided during his several ofiices. The 
courage ot the prelate seemed to grow from his mis- 
forttmes : arrayed in his epi^opal garments, and with 
the cross in his hand, he repaired to the palace, entered 
the royal apartments, and boldly declared that he put 
himself under the protection of the supreme pontiff of 
the Christian church. He then took his leave, and 
embarked immediately for the contioent, where Louis, 
king of France, who was Henry's mortal enemy, gave 
him a most cordial reception, and on his arrival at 
Rome, the pope honoured him with the highest marks 
of distinction. Henry, exasperated at these favours 
shown to an exile and a traitor, resolved at once to throw 
off all dependance on the See of Rome. He imme- 
diately issued orders to his justiciaries, prohibiting, 
under the severest penalties, sdl appeals to the pope 
or archbishop of Canterbury; and he declared it trear 
son to brin£^ from him any mandate into the kingdom. 
Becket, in his turn, issued from Rome a soitence of 
excommunication against all the king's ministry* and 
threatened the same sentence against Henry himseL^ 
if he did not immediately repent and atone for hi 
past condnct. 

The consequences of papal excommunications were 
m those days (as we have seen) extremely £ita> 



Hairy was aware of his danger, aad began to fear 
that he had carried his resentment too far. It is 
probable that he found his subjects disapproved of his 
procedure; and he now seemed incbned to bring 
matters to an accommodation. Becket, who regretted 
bis substantial losses, was equally disposed to a recon- 
ciliation ; the prelate was allowed to return, and had 
an interview with his sovereign, whose generosity 
agreed to restore him and his adherents to all their 
benefices, and to allow matters to remain on the foot- 
ing they had be^n before their differences. 

^Becket gloried in his heart at this triumph, which 
served only to increase his ambition, insolence and 

E resumption. The condescension of Hairy convinced 
im of his own superiority, and of his soverei^'s 
weakness. He began to make triumphal proce^ions 
through the kingdom, and to exercise his spiritual 
and judicial powers with the most arbitrary increase 
of authority. The archbishon of York, who, in his 
absence, crowned the king's eldest son, was suspend- 
ed from his function, as were several other prelates 
who had officiated at the solenmity. Deposition and 
excommunication were daily oocurroices, and Henry, 
who was then in Normandy, heard with surprise and 
indignation, that his whole kingdom was in a flame, 
from the turbulent and tyrannical conduct of the pri- 
mate. A few hasty words which he uttered upon the 
first intelligence of these disorders were interpreted by 
some of his servants into a mandate. Four of them 
immediately embarked for England, where they ar- 
rived next day, and finding Becket in the act of cele- 
brating vespers in the cathedral church of Canterbury, 
they beat out his brains before the altar. Thus the 
man, who oup^ht to have fallen by public justice as a 
traitor, was, uoxa the mode of his death, considered 
as a saint and martyr. 

The murder of JBecket gave the king unfeigned 
concem ; he saw that his death would produce those 
very effects with regard to the diurch, which he itiost 
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wished to prereDt; and that the bulk of his 8Bbject% 
blinded by the influence of their priests and cotifesson, 
would consider him as his murderer. He made the 
most ample submissions to the Pope, who pardoned 
him on assurance of sincere repentance. 

The minds of the people were withdrawn from 
these disquieting topics, by an object c^ no less im- 
portance. The Irish, an ancient and early civilized 
people, who for some time after their first conrersion 
to Christianity are said to have outshone all the na- 
tions of the West in learning and the knowledge at 
the arts and sciieaces, were replunged into barbarism 
by the inyasi(»i of the Danes, who overran the whole 
country, and kept the natives in the most oppressive 
state CO* dependance and servitude. In the period of 
which we now treat, the country was divided into 
five principalities, Ulster, Leinster, Munster, Meath 
and Connaught ; each of which was governed by a 
prince of its own ; but these five principalities were 
subdivided among a number of petty chiefs, who ao- 
knowledeed veiy little subordination to the prince. 
Dermot M'Morroch, a weak licentious t3rTant, who 
was king of Leinsto*, had ravished the daughter of 
the king of Meath, who, in revenge for the injury, 
with the aid of a neighbouring prince, expelled him 
from his kingdom. The ravisher sought protection 
of Henry, and offered to hold his crown tnbutary to 
that of England in case he should recover it by his 
assistance. Henry empowered his subjects, by letters 
patent, to arm in defence of the exile. Several of the 
nobilitv, particulaily the earl oi Pembroke, sumamed 
Strongbow, raised troops for the purpose of an inva- 
sion. They landed in Ireland, and were laying waste 
the country, and reducing everything to subjection, 
when HeniT himself^ jc»lous of their success, in case 
they should achieve the conquest without his per- 
sonal assistance, landed in that kingdom in the year 
1172, with a few troops, and took possessiim of the 
countTT wiUi very little oppositioB. He proceeded 
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from Wat«rford to Dublm, and received the sabmuh 
sion of all the chiefs of Leinster and Meath. Many 
of the chiefs, likewise, of Munster and of Connaught, 
foUowed the same example. But Roderic O'Connor, 
the prince of Connaught, and nominal monarch of 
Ireland, still refused to submit. It was not till three 
years afterward thaX he acknowledged the sovereign- 
ty of Henry, which acknowledgment he signified by 
sending deputies to the .king at Windsor, who re* 
cdved this flattering embassy with great solemnity 
in full counciL The record of this transaction has 
been preserved, and fully explains the nature of the 
submission demanded from the Irish. Henry xon- 
sidered himself as the feudal monarch of Ireland; 
and Roderic, in his own name, and in the name of all 
his vassals, was required to do him homage and pav 
him tribute: The tribute stipulated was every tenth 
hide of land, to be applied to the use of the public, 
and a proper provision of hawks and hounds to be 
furnished annually for the king's pleasures. All Ire- 
land was to be. subjected to these stipulations, except 
those parts of the country which the earl of Pembroke 
and his followers had conquered before the arrival of 
Heniy, which were left in the absolute possession of 
the W elsh and English barons. These were the ter 
ritories of Meath, Wexford, Dublin, and Waterford, 
which were denominated the £higlish pale. Henry 
divided IreU&nd into counties, and appointed vicecom- 
ites or sheriffs to preserve the peace: he erected 
courts of justice, and introduced the laws of England; 
hut he took no steps to establish or secure his author- 
ity in Ireland; and no sooner had he crossed the 
channel, than the Irish ehiefe renounced their allegi- 
ance, and the English and Wdsh barons were left to 
defend their possessions of the pale in. the middle of a 
hostile country in the best way they could. Henry 
seemed now mcreasing in nower and glory, and in 
every happiness that could flow from the affection of 
bis subjects. He had caused hJA eldest bch), Henry, tu 
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ye anointed kine, and ackno-wledged for kis succesaor. 
Qis second son, jKicha,rd, was invested with the sorer- 
signty of Guienne and Poitou. His third, GeoiSrey, 
h»l, m the right of his wife, the datchy oi Brittany ; 
ancl John^ the youngest, was destined to be monarch 
of Ireland. Tnis exaltation of his children was the 
source of calamities and 'disquiets which embittered 
the life of this excellent prinoci ^i^d at length brought 
him to an untimely grave. 

The story of Rosamond Clifford is familiar to all 
who, at any time, have amused themselves with bal- 
lad and romance. The iealousy which this beautiful 
favourite occasioned in tne breast of Eleanor, the con* 
sort of Henry, and the disquiets which that monarch 
sustained from her haughty and disgusting temper, 
are no fiction, though, perhaps, the barbaroiK revenge 
by the murder of Kosamond, in the bower of Wood<* 
stock, may be accounted such.* 

Prince Henry, a proud and ambitious youth, was 
not satisfied with the honours paid him by his father, 
without receiving a present share in the administra? 
tioD. Geoffrey and Kichard, of the same disposition 
with their brother, were persuaded by the queen to a^ 
sert their title to their several territories ; and on re- 
fusal of their demands, they betook themselves to the 
court of France, where they received protection and 
assurances of assistance from Lewis. They drew to 
their interest many of the greatest barons of £n^iand» 
and these unnatural children prepared, with the aid 
of a powerful army, to invade and dispossess their fa- 
ther of his dominions. The heroism of Henry's mind 
got the better of his feelings as a parents He flew to 

* Carte vindicates Henry from this stain on his character, 
by endeavouring to prove tnat his connexion with Rosamond 
ceased on his marriage with Queen Eleanor ; but a register 
of the birth of Geoffrey Plantagenet, Rosamond's youngest 
■on, which exists in the Cotton Library, disproves this. — 
See Percy's Relioues- of Ancient Poetry, vol. ii.— Introducdoa 
to the Ballad of Fair Rosamond. 
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the ooitiDeiit, opposed them with epirit in erery Quar- 
ter, end had speedily reduced the confederated rebels, 
with their foreign ally, to propose terms of reconcilia- 
tion, when he was alarmed by an irruption from Wil- 
liam, king of S<»)tland. Returning to England, he 
found theandentleayen of disaffection, on account of 
Becket's murder, reviyed, and yiolentl^ fermentinjo^ in 
the breasts of his subjects. To concihate their mmds, 
he resolyed on ezpiatmg his alleged guilt, by the most 
solemn penance and humiliation. He walked baure- 
footed throuffh f he city of Canterbury, and, on arriying 
at the cathedral, prostrated himself on the ground be- 
fore the tomb of the martyr, and passed a day and 
night in fiisting and prayer. Not satisfied with this 
mortification, he submitted his bare shoulders to be 
scourged by tne monks of the chapter. Absolyed now 
from all his offences, reconciled to the church and to 
his subjects, he prepared to reyenge the depreda- 
tions of the Scots, which he did in the n;iost effectual 
manner by a decisiye yictory, in which William their 
king became his prisoner. The foreign rebels, finding all 
disturbances quieted at home, abandoned Uieir enter- 
prise ; but the turbulent and ambitious spirit of the prin- 
ces was not quieted. Jealous of each other, they concur^ 
red in no measures except those of resistance and op- 
position to their father. Two of them, indeed, expi- 
ated their crime by an early death. Geoffrey, who was 
stigmatized in England by the name of tne chUd of 

STdittoTiy was kill^ in a tournament at Paris ; and 
enry, the eldest, died of a feyer, lamenting on his death- 
bed his unnatural conduct with the deepest remorse. 
The afflictions of Henry were not at an end. Fhilipi 
now king of France, disputed his title to the guardian- 
ship of Geoffrey's son, Arthur, prince of Bnttany, and 
threatened a formal inyasion. Richard was a^ain se- 
duced from his duty, and openly ranged himself on the 
side of the king of France ; and Henry saw his conti- 
nental dominions inyaded, plundered, anc possessed 
by the confederates. A treaty, howeyer, was set oo 
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foot, in which) after many mort^yiogf eoaceflsioofly 
Henry a^eed to defray the charg^es of the war to the 
kin^ of France, and to giye a free pairdcxi to all his re- 
bellioos lords and their yassals. A list was presented 
to him of their names, among whom he saw that of 
his son John, his Biyonrite child, whom he had till 
that moment believed faithful to his dutv. The un- 
happ)r fJBtther broke out into expressions ot the utmost 
despair, cursed the day on which he had received his 
miserable being, and bestowed on his ungrateful chil- 
dren a malediction, which he never could be prevailed 
on to retract. A lingering fever, caused by a broken 
heart, soon after ternunated his life. Richard, it is 
said, came to view the body of his father ; and, struck 
with remorse, accused himself in thedeepest terms with 
having ccmtributed by jbdsunnatuial conduct to bring his 
parent to the grave. Thus died Henry, in the fifly- 
eighth year of his age, an omament to the English 
throne, and a monarch siurpassing all his contemporaries 
in the valuable qualities of a sovereign. Dunng his 
reign, all foreign improvements in literature and polite*> 
ness, in the laws and the arts, seem to have been, in 
a good measure, transplanted into En^and ; and that 
kingdom was become little inferior, in those respects, 
to any of its continental neighbours. Henry's atten- 
tion to the administraticm of justice had gained him 
so g^eat a reputation, that even foreign and distant 
princes made him the umpire of their differences : he 
determined a dispute regarding some controverted 
territory between the kings of Navarre and Gastile. 
The reign of Henry was remarkable &)r an innovation 
which was afterward carried further by his successors, 
and was attended by the most important consequences 
to the govemment. He abolished that military force 
which was established by the feudal institutions, by 
exchanging the military services of the crown's vassals 
for money. These payments were termed scutate, 
and they were employed by the sovereign in levying 
troops mm abroad. Whether this pcdicy was bene" 
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ficial or otherwise, is disputable; one good coote- 
quenee, at least, was, that it weakened the strict bonds 
of the feudal sy^stem, which was a fertile source both 
o{ despotism in the prince, and anarchy and disorder 
amonff the vassals. 

Richard L sumamed Coeur de Leon, the licm-hearted, 
had all those qualities which gain the admiration of 
a romantic age, but few that could conduce to the 
happiness of Ms sulijects, or command the approbation 
of posterity. The whole of his reign was a tale of 
romance, mtrepid valour, imprudence, and misfortune. 
All Europe was at this time infected with the enthu- 
siasm of the holy wars; and Eichard, inimediately 
jpon his accession, prepared to signalize himself in an 
expedition to Palestme, which his conscience, or rather 
his romantic tutn of mind, represented to him as the 
only field of real glory for a Christian prince. Little 
regardful of the interests of his people, he raised an 
immense sum of money by all the various methods of 
arbitrary enforcement, and forming a league witl^ 
Philip Augustus, king of France, who possessed some- 
what of his own disposition, though with less gener* 
osity, the two sovereigns agreed to join their forces in 
an expedition against the Infidds. Many were the 
mistrusts and mutual reconciliations between these 
two monarchs. At length, after the takmg of Acre, 
and a few other successful exploits jointly performed, 
Philip thought proper to return to France, and left the 
field of glory to Kicnard without a rival. The English 
monarch went on from victory to victory. The most 
remarkable of his battles was that near to Ascalon, 
where he engaged and defeated Saladin, the most re- 
nowned of the Saracen monarchs, and left forty thou- 
sand of the enemy dead upon the field. Ascalon sur- 
rendered, as did several otKer cities, to the victorious 
Richard, who now prepared for the sie^e of Jerusalem ; 
but at the most important crisis, which, if fortunate, 
as everything seemed to promise, would have termi- 
nated the expedition in the most glorious manner, the 
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king of England, on a review of his army, found them 
80 wasted with famine, with fatigue, and eren with 
victory, that, with the utmost mortification of heart, 
he was ohliged entirely to ahandon the enterprise. 
The war was finished hy a truce with Saladm, in 
which it was agreed that the Christian pilgrims should 
pass to Jerusalem in perfect security. Richard now 
thought of returning to his dominions ; but imwilling 
to put himself in the power of his rival Philip, by 
traversing the kingdom of France, he sailed with a 
single ship to Italy, and was wrecked uear Aquileia. 
Thence proceeding to Ra^usa, and putting on a pil- 
grim's disguise, he resolved to make his way, on foot, 
through Germany. He was discovered, however, at 
Vienna, by Leopold, duke of Austria, and thrown into 
prison by the command of the emperor Henry VI. 
No sooner was Richard's situation known to his sub- 
jects, than they vied with each other in contributions 
for his ransom, which was fixed at an exorbitant sum 
by the emperor, and opposed with every artifice of the 
meanest pcdicy bv the king of France. His brother 
John, likewise, wlio in his absence had endeavoured 
to usurp the govemment of England, is said to have 
had a conference with Philip, in which the perpetual 
captivity of Richard was agreed upon, while he him- 
self vras to be secured upon the English throne. These 
cabals, however, were unsuccessful. Richard obtained 
his liberty on payment of a ransom equal to about 
three hundred tnousand pounds sterling, which his 
vubiects levied by the cheerful contributions of all 
ranks of the state. On his return to his dominions, 
he was received with the utmost transports of delight 
and satisfaction. Richard had ^ven his subjects no 
real cause of affection towaid him-^uring a reign ^f 
ten years, he was but four months in the kingdom: 
but It is the disposition of the English to revere hero* 
ism, and to commiserate misfortune. His traitorous 
brodier, after some submission, was received into fa- 
vour ; and Richard, during the^ residue of his reign, 
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employed himself in a spirited revenge against the 
pemdlpus Philip, whose dominions he harassed by a 
war, which he carried into the heart of France. A 
treaty, however, was brought about by the pope's leg« 
ate, and the contest was terminated soon after by the 
death of £ichard, who, in an assault upon the castle 
of one of his rebellious vassals in the Limosin, was 
kiUed by an arrow. He died in the tenth year of his 
reign, and forty-second of his age. 

Sis brother John, sumamed Sans terre^ or Lack- 
land, who was then in England, succeeded to the 
^rone without opposition. There was, however, a 
claimant alive, whom John, by every means, wished 
to get rid of; this was Prince Arthur, the son of his 
brother Geoffrey, who, at this time, under the protec- 
tion, and with the aid of Philip, king of France, had 
secured to his interest the continental provinces. The 
war, therefore, which Richard had waged with France 
was renewed with great animosity, but was of short 
continuance, for Arthur, on whose account it had been 
raised, together with his mother Constance, suspect- 
ms treachery from the French monarch, threw them- 
selves on the clemency of John. A suspicion better 
founded of the more treacherous designs of his uncle, 
socm after compelled Arthur again to fly to Philip his 
former protector; hostilities were renewed between 
France and England, and the brave youth, who ven- 
tured to head a little army of his own countrymen, 
fell once more into the handsof John, who determined 
to rid himself of all further vexation on that score. 
The fate of Arthur is uncertain: he was never heard 
of from the moment of his confinement. The mcist 
probable account is, that he was poinarded by Jc^ 
himself, who found in those servants to whom he 
gave the murder in charge, a reluctanc« to execute 
their horrid commission.*. John, whose character had 

* Hume directly charges John with stabbing Arthur with 
hii own hands-^^JEIuiiM, chap. z. - Ab alao CtfCe, though he 
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ftiways beeu disgusting to the English, was now com- 
pletely detested ; and conscious of the estimation in 
which h6 was held by his subjects, he reflated him- 
self, through the whole course of his rei£nDi, by those 
tyrannical maxims of policy^ which hold the principle 
of fear in the subject to be equiyalenX to affection. 
Philip, his active nyal, in a few successful inroads ^- 
tirely despcHled him of his continental dominions. H« 
made some pitiful efforts to regain them, which ex- 
posed him to the contempt of Europe. In this situa- 
tion, detested and despised, a controversy with his 
clergy with regard to the supplying of the vacant see of 
Canterbury embroiled him with the church, and drew 
on him the indignation and censure of the pope, who, 
degrading the prelate whom he had chosen, named 
another in his place. 

John, unwillmg 16 submit to the first stretch of ec- 
clesiastical auth(»rity, refused to acquiesce in the 
pope's ncHnination, and, with the most impolitic vio- 
lence sent some of his knights to expel the Augustine 
monks of Canterbtiry from their convent, and to take 
possession of their treasures. Innocent m., who 
Knew his own powers and the weakness of the person 
with whom he had to contend, sent three English 
prelates to inform him, that if he persevered in these 
mjurious and undntiful measures, he would put his 
dominicms mider the sentence of an interdict. The 
threat was disregarded, and the interdict pronounced. 
By that formidable sentence, a stop was immediately 
put to divine service through the whole kingdom, and 
to the administration of all the sacraments, except 
baptism. The church doors were shut, and the stat- 
ues of the saints laid upon the ground ; the dead were 
refused burial, and were thrown in the ditches and on 
the highways. The people were discharged the use 
of animal food, and debarred from shaving^ their 
beards, or giving any attention to their apparel. Ev- 

disbelieves Bome of the particulars ta which Hiime attaches 
sradit.— CaWti^ book vL 70. 
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ery circumstance in short, seemed calculated to inspire 
religious terror. It was in yain that John opposed 
his temporal power to this proof of ecclesiastical au- 
thority : the pope seconded his hlow hy the sentence 
of excommunication, which absolved the people from 
all allegiance to his govemment,^and rendered him 
impious and unfit for human society. John, however, 
despised, detested, and excommunicated, continued 
still refractory ; Jbe endeavoured to maintain his au- 
thority by the most cruel acts of tyranny and vio* 
lence. Ttie pope, to finish his part, pronounced a sen- 
tence of deposition ; and, at the same time, made a 
donation of the kingdom of England to Philip of 
France, who prepared immediately an immense land 
and naval armament to take possession of his new 
territories. But the scheme of the pope was deeper 
laid : it was by no means his intention that Philip 
should join England to the dominions of Fumce ; his 
view was to intimidate John into an absolute submis- 
sion to his authority from the terror of the dangers 
that hung over him. At the same time that he made 
this donation to Philip, he sent his legate into Eng- 
land, who acquainted Jo^, that it was still in his 
power to prevent the impending ruin by putting hun- 
self and his kingdom implicitly under the protection 
of the holy see. John eagerly grasped at the offered 
condition, and, in a solemn convocation of the nobles 
and people, took an oath upon his knees, by which, 
for the expiation of his sms, he surrendered to Pope 
Innocent, and his successors, all his dominions, and 
every prerogative of his crown, and encaged to hold 
them as his holiness's vassal for a yeany tribute of a 
thousand marks. 

Philip, incensed at the intelligence of this negotia- 
tion, by which he saw the pope had plainly over- 
reached him, determined, notwithstanding, to pros^ 
cute the war. An insurrection, however, in his own 
territories, and a successful attack made upon his fleet 
by the English admiral, in which four hundred of hii 
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ships were taken and destroyed, obliged hini entirely 
to abandon the enterprise. 

John was now at ease from foreign hostilities, but 
he had too plainl^r manifested his mean and ooiotts 
character to hope ibr the allegiance or quiet submis- 
sion of his subjects. Langton, archbishop of Canter^ 
bury, who had been instiled, in consequence of the 
pope's nomination, against the Will of the king, and 
who was his inveterate enemy, had formed a plan for 
the reformation of the government. A charter, very 
favourable to the liberties of the peo{>le, and tending 
to abridge the power of the sovereign in many capital 
articles, had been granted by Henry I. A copy of 
this charter which had never been followed by any 
substantial effect, came into the possession of Lsmg- 
ton, who, in a conference with some of the principal 
barons, proposed that on the ground of these con- 
cessions from his predecessor, they should insist, that 
John should grant a solemn confirmation and ratifica- 
tion of their liberties and privileges. The barons 
bound themselves with an oath to support their claims 
by a vigorous and steady perseverance. An applica- 
tion was drawn up and presented to the sovereign, 
who, unwilling to yield and unable to re&se, appealed 
to the holy see. The pope had now an interest to 
support his vassal, and he wrote instantly to Inland, 
requiring, by his supreme authority, that all confedera- 
cies among the barons, which tended to disturb the 
peace of the kingdom, should be mimediately put an 
end to. This requisition met witfi its just disregard. 
The associated barons had taken the most effectual 
measures to enforce their claims. They had assem 
bled an army of two thousand knights, and a very nu* 
merous body of foot. With these forces they sur- 
rounded the residence of the court, which was then 
at Oxford, and transmitting to the king a scroll of the 
chief articles of their demand, they were answered, 
that he had solemnly sWom never to comply with any 
one of them. They proceeded immediately to bos* 
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till ties, laid siege to Northampton, took the town of 
Bedford, and marched to London, where they were 
received with the acclamations of all ranks of tne peo- 
ple. The king, who found his partisans daiiv. aban- 
doning him, began now to talk in a more submis- 
sive strain. He offered, first to submit all differences 
to the pope, and this being peremptorily refused, he at 
length acquainted the confederates, that it was his su- 
preme pleasure to grant sdl their demands. At Run- 
nymede, between Staines and Windsor, a spot which 
will be deemed sacred to the latest posterity, a solemn 
conference was held between John and the assembled 
barons of England, when, after a very short debate, 
the kin^ signed and sealed that great charter, which 
is at this day the foundation and bulwark of English 
liberty— Magna Chakta. 

The substance of this important charter is as fol- 
lows. The clergy were allowed a free election to all 
Vacant church preferments, the king renouncing his 
powet of presentation. Every person aggrieved in 
ecclesiastical matters was allowed a fireedom of ap- 
peal to the pope, and for that purpose allowance was 
given to every man to go out of the kingdom at 
pleasure. The fines upon churchmen for any offence 
were ordained to be proportional to their temporal, not 
their ecclesiastical, possessions. The barons were 
secured in the custody of the vacant abbies and their 
dependant convents. The reliefs or duties to be paid 
for earldoms, baronies, and knights' fees, were nzed 
at a rated sum, according to their value, whereas be- 
fore they had been arbitrary. It was decreed that 
barons should recover the lands of their vassals for* 
feited for felony, after being a year and a day in pos- 
session of the crown; that they should emoy the 
wardships of their military tenants, who held other 
lands of the crown by a different tenure ; that a pei^- 
son knighted by the king, though a minor, should 
enjoy the privileges of a man come of age, provided 
he was a ward of the crown. It was enacted, that 
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heirs should marry without any disparagement, that 
is, that no sum should be demanded by the superior 
or oYerlord upon the marriage of his vassal. No 
scutage or tax was to be imposed upon the people, but 
hj the great council of the nation, except in three par- 
ticular cases — the king^ captivity, the knighting his 
eldest son, and the marriage of his eldest daughter. 
When the great council was to be assembled, the 
prelates, cans, and great barons were to be called to 
It by a particular writ, the lesser barons by a sum- 
mons from the sheriff. It was ordained that the king 
should not seize any baron^s lands for a debt to the 
erown, if the baron possessed personal property suffi- 
cient to discharge the debt. No vassal was allowed 
to sell so much of his land as to incapacite him from 
performing the necessary service to his lord. 
\^ With resptect to the people, the following were the 
^>rincipal clauses calculated for their benefit It was 
ordained that all the privileges and immunities grant- 
ed by the king to his barons should be also granted by 
the barcms to their vassals. That oaewei^ and one 
measure should be observed throughout the kingdom. 
That merchants should be allowed to transact all 
business without being exposed to any arbitrary tolb 
or impositicxis ; that they, and all freemmi, should be 
allowed tago out of the kin^om and retum to it at 
pleasure. London, and all cities and boroughs, shall 
preserve their ancient liberties, immunities, and free 
customs. Aids or taxes shall not be required of them, 
except hy the consent of the great council. No towns 
or mdividuals shall be obliged to make or support 
bridges, unless it has been the immemorial custom. 
The goods of every freeman shall be disposed of ac- 
cording to his will or testament ; if he die intestate, 
his heirs at law shall succeed to them. The king's 
courts of justice shall be stationary, and shall no longer 
follow his person ; they shall be open to every one, 
and justice shall no longer be bou£^ht, refused, or fle* 
layed by them. Hhe sheriffs i^iall he incapacitated tc 
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determine pleas of the crown, and shall not pat any 
persan upon his trial £rom rumour or suspicion alone, 
but upon the evidence of lawful witnesses. No free- 
man snail be taken or imprisoned, or dispossessed of 
his free tenements or liberties, or outlawed or banish* 
ed, or any way hurt or injured, uTiless by the legai 
judgment of his peers j or by the law of the land; and 
all who SYmered otherwise in this and the former 
reigns, shall be restored to their rights and posses- 
sions. £verY freeman shall be fined in proportion to 
his fault, ana no fine shall be levied on him to his 
utter ruin. 

Such Were the stipulations in favour of the higher 
orders of the state, the barons, the clergy, the land- 
holders, and freemen. But that part oi the people 
who tilled the ^ound, who constituted in all proba- 
bility the majonty of the nation, seem to have been 
very lightly considered in this great charter of free- 
dom. They had but one siuj^le clause in their favour, 
which stipulated that no vmain or rustic should hy 
any fine be bereaved of his carts, his ploughs, and in- 
struments of husbandry ; in other respects they were 
ccmsidered as a part of^a property belonginff to an es- 
tate, and were transferase along with the horses, 
cows, and other moveables, at the will of the owner. 
John, at the same time that he signed the Magna 
Charta, was compelled by the barons to sign the 
Charta de Foresta, a deed of the most important na^ 
ture to the liberties of the subject William the Con- 
queror, we have remariced, had reserved to himself 
tlie exclusive privileg[e of killing game over all Eng* 
land, and the penalties on any subject encroaching 
upon this nght of the sovereign were most oppressive 
and tjrrannical. The most rigorous of these p^ialties 
were abolished by the Charta de Foresta ; pecuniary 
fines were substituted for death and demembration. 
These woods and forests that had been taken from 
their proprietors in the former reigns were now re- 
•torea to them, and every man was left at liberty to 



enclose his woods, or to coaYert them into arahleland 
at his pleasoie. 

The barons, in order to secure the observance of 
these important charters, prevailed likewise on John, 
who was ready to grant everything, that twenty-five 
of their own nmnb^ should bie appointed conservators 
of the public liberty. The ease with which John had 
made all these concessions was entirely a piece of 
simtQatipn on tlie part of that treacheroos prince. 
The barons were lulled into security, and had dis- 
banded their forces, without taking any measures for 
reassembling^ them, while John, in the meantime, had 
privately enlisted a lai^e hody of foreign troops^ Ger^ 
mans, Brabantines, and Flemmgs, who, landing m the 
kingdom, immediately commenced hostilities. An 
English army, headed by the eafl of Bplisbury, was 
likewise in the king's interest ; and by these acting in 
different parts at the same time, storming every cita- 
del wbdch refused to acknowledge the king's absolute 
authority, and burning, massacring, and plundering in 
every quarter, the wnole kingdom was a scene of 
horror and devastation. 

The barons, unable to act in concert or to raise an 
army that could stand before these ravag^es, were re- 
duced to the desperate measure of entreating aid from 
France. Philip immediately despatched his eldest son, 
Lewis, at the head of an army oi seven thousand men. 
The Wons became bound to acknowledge him as 
their lawful sovereign ; and the first effect of his ap- 
pearance in the kii^om was the desertion of a very 
targe part of John's foreign troops, who refused to 
serve against the heir of their master. Lewis ad- 
vanced to London, where he received the submissiona 
of the people, who took the oath of fealty ; but dis- 
coveries were soon made that tended at once to with« 
draw the English from all allegiance to their foreign 
master. One of the French courtiers (the Viscount 
de Melun) had declared upon his deathbed that he 
knewi firom the mouth of Lewis, that it was his in- 

IV. — B 
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tendon to exterminate entirely the English liarons, 
and to bestow their estates and dignities npon his 
own French subjects. This, though a most improba- 
ble scheme, received some» confirmation from the visi- 
ble partiality that Lewis already showed to his foiv 
eign subjects. The most powerful of the nobility took 
the alarm immediately ; they even chose to join their 
unworthy sovereio;n, rather than be the dupes and 
victims of a treacherous foreigner. John, with these 
aids, was resolved to make a vigorous effort for the 
preservation of his crown. But this vicious tyrant, 
from whom England could in no situation have ever 
received benefit, was cut off by a fever at Newark. 
Henry III., his son, a boy of -mne years of age, was 
immediately crowned at Bristol, under the auspices 
of the earl 6f Pembroke, inareschal of England, who 
was at the same time appointed guardian of the king 
and protector of the realm. The disaffected barons, 
whose object of hatred and ^mity^ was now removed, 
returned cheerfully to their allegiance. Lewis found 
himself deserted by all his partisans among the En- 
glish ; an engagement ensued, in which the'French 
troops were deieated ; and their prince, hiding hia 
cause to be daily declining, was glad at last to con- 
clude a peace with the Protector, and entirely to 
evacuate the kingdom. 



CHAPTER IX. 

State of Europe in the Thirteenth Century— The 

Crusades. 

"WmLE these eventful transactions were carrying at 
in England, and John, by compulsion, was making 
those concessions to his barons, which a wise and a 
good prince would not have thought it injurious ta 
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regal dignity to have Yolantarily granted, a ^ronng 
emperor had been elected in Germany, and enjoyed 
the throne which Otho IV. had resigned before his 
death; this was Frederick II., son of the emperor 
Henry VI. The emperors, at this time, were much 
more powerful than their neighbouring monarchs of 
France ; for, besides Suabia, and the other extensive 
territories which Frederick had in Germany, he like- 
wise possessed Naples and Sicily by inheritance ; and 
Lombardy, though sometimes struggling for inde- 
pendence, had long been considered as an appanage 
oi the empire. 

The pope reigned absolute at Rome, where all the 
municipal magistrates were subject to his control and 
authonty. Milan, Brescia, Maotua, Vicenza, Padua, 
Ferrara, and almost all the cities of Romagna, had, 
under the pope's protection, entered into a confederacy 
against the emperor. Cremona, Bergamo, Mqdena, 
Parma, Reggio, and Trent were of the imperial party. 
These opposite interests produced the factions of 
Guelph and Ghibelline, which for a length of time 
embroiled all Italy in diidsions, and split towns and 
even families into parties. The Guelphs stood up for 
the supremacy of the pope, the Ghibellines for that 
of the emperor. 

Frederick II., by his policy and his arms, carried on 
a vigorous contest with four popes successively, with- 
out bringing any of them to submission. By two of 
these popes, Gregory IX. and Innocent IV., he was 
excommunicated and solemnly deposed; but Fred- 
erick kept possession of his throne and maintained 
his independence. In consequence of the last sen- 
tence oiT deposition, he wrote, in the most spirited 
manner to all the princes of Germany, "I am not 
the first '* says he, "whom the clergy have treated 
so unworthily, and I shall not be the last. But you 
are the cause of it, by obeying those hypocrites, whose 
ambition, you are sensible, is carried beyond all 
bounds. How many infamous actions may you not 
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discover in the court of Rome ! While those pontiffs 
are abandoned to the vices of the age, and intoxicated 
with pleasure, the ^eatness of their wealth extin- 
guishes in their mmds all sense of religion. It is, 
therefore, a work of charity to deprive them of those 
pernicious treasures which are their ruin; and in this 
cause you ought all to co-operate with me." 

Innocent Vf. endeavoured by every engine in his 
power to excite the Germans to rebel against this 
spirited emperor. Conspiracies were formed against 
his life — assassins hired to murder him — and several 
attempts made to cut him off by poison.N Of all these 
iniquitous proceedings he mAde loud complaints, which 
the pope never gave himself the trouble of answering. 
Whether these machinations were in the end effectual 
is not certainly known ; but Frederick, after a life of 
much disquiet, died at Naples in the fifty-second yeai 
of his a^e, and thirty-eighth of his reign. 

For eighteen years after the death of Frederick U.. 
the Germanic empire was without a sovereign, and 
was rent by incessant factions and divisions. Yet, 
distracted as they were among themselves, the Ger- 
mans allowed the pope to gain nothing by their situa- 
tion. Italy, indeed, was equally a prey to factions, 
which gave the popjes too much to do at home t6 
think of meddling with the affairs of a distant king 
dom. France was still weak, and Spain was divide 
between the Christians and Mahometans. En^famd, 
as we have seen, was a miserable theatre of civil war 
and anarchy. Yet,- at this period, distracted as ap- 
pears tahave been the face of all Europe, one great 
scheme or' project seems to have given a species of 
union to this discordant mass; a project, from the is- 
sue of which arose new kingdoms, new establishments^ 
and a new system of manners. This was the cru- 
sades, or holy wars, of which we now proceed to give 
a short account 

We have mentioned the irruption of the Turks, or 
Turcomans, upon the empire of the cali£k The 
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manners of these Turcoitians were like those of most 
»f the other tribes from the north of Asia ; that is to 
say, they were freebooters, who lived by plunder, and 
had no strong attachment to any country. The Turks, 
it is probable, came from those reeions beyond Mount 
Taurus and Imaus, and were, tnerefore, a race of 
Tartars. About the elerenth century they made an 
irruption upon Muscovy, and came down upoxi the 
bants of the Caspian sea. The imprudent policy of 
the Arabians themselves first introduced these stran- 
gers into their empire, who were destined to over- 
throw it. One of the califs, grandson of Haroun 
Alraschid, hired a body of Turks to be his lifeguards ; 
this gave them some name and reputation; they 
gradually increased in number, and acquired influence 
m the civil wars, which took place on occasion of the 
suocession to the califate. The califs of the race 
of the Abassidse were deprived by the califs of the 
race of Fatima of Syria, Egypt, and Africa ; and the 
Turks subdued at last, and stripped of their dominions, 
both the Abassidse and the Fatamites. 

Bagdad, the seat of the empire of the califs, was 
taken by the Turks in the year 1055, and these con- 
querors followed the same commendable policy with 
the Franks, the Goths, and Normans, in accommoda- 
ting themselves to the laws and manners of the con- 
quered people. From this periods, the califs, from 
being temporal monarchs, became only the heads or 
supreme pontiffs of the Mahometan religion, as the 
popes of the Christian ; but the difference was, that 
the califs were sinking from- their ancient dignity, 
while the popes were daily advancing in power and 
splendour. At the time of the first crusade, Arabia 
was under a Turkish sultan, though the calif still 
retained his rank and nominal importance. Persia 
and Asia Minor were likewise governed by Turkish 
usurpers ;, the empire of Constantinople had been in 
some degree of lustre under Constantine Porphyrogeni- 
tos, and under NicephorusPhocas; but the sacceeding 
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prioees weakened and reduced it to a shadow. Michael 
Paphlagonatus lost Sicily, and Eotnanas Diogenes al- 
most all that remained in the east, unless the Kingdom 
of Pontus ; and that province, which is now called 
Turcomania, fell soon after into the hands of Solyman 
the Turk, who heing now master of the ^eatest part 
of Asia Minor;- established the seat of his empire at 
Nicsa, and began to threaten Constantinc^le at the 
time of the commencement of the first crusade. 

The Greek empire, thus circumscribed in Asia, 
comprehended, however, on the European side, all 
Greece, Macedonia, Thrace, Epirus, and Illyria, and 
the isle of Crete, now Candia. The city of Constanti- 
nople itself was populous, opulent, and voluptuous. Its 
inhabitants styled themselves not Greeks, but Ro- 
mans, and the people of Rome, whom they termed 
Latins, were, in their opinion, a set of barbanans, who 
had revolted from them and shaken off their au- 
thority. 

The territory of Palestine, or the Holy Land, ap- 
pears to have been over-stocked with mhabitantS| 
great numbers of whom had dispersed themselves int<? 
different parts of Asia and Africa, where they applied 
to traffic with uncommon spirit for those rude ages. 

When Omar, the successor of Mahomet, seized on 
the fertile country of Syria, he took possession of Pales* 
tine, and as the Mahometans esteemed Jerusalem a 
holy city, Omar built there a magnificent mosque. 
Jerusalem at this time contained about seven or eight 
thousand inhabitants, whose chief wealth arose from 
the charitable donations of pilgrims, both Christians 
and Mahometans; for the latter paid a degree of ven- 
eration to the mosque of Omar, as well as the Chhs- 
tians to the holy sepulchre. 

A pilmm, to whom history has given the name of 
Peter *tne Hermit, first raised up that spirit of Thk 
Crusades which iafiamed all Europe. This man, who 
was a native of Amiens, had travelled into the Holy 
Land, where he had suffered much oppression from 
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the Turks. At his return to Rome, he complained in 
such high terms of the grievances to which the Chris- 
tian pilgrims were subjected, that Urban 11. thought 
him a rery fit person to set on foot the grand desmn 
which the popes had long entertained of arming the 
whole Christian world against the infidels ; and Urban 
himself convoked a genial council at Placentia, where 
the project was proposed and highly- approved of; but 
from the occupation which the Italian nobility found 
at that time at home, no active measure followed this 
approbation. The French possessed more of the spirit 
01 adventure than the Itabans. The design was no 
sooner proposed in a council, held at Clermont, in Au- 
rergne, than they took up arms with the most enthu- 
siastic emulation. The principal nobles immediately 
sold their lands to raise money for the expedition, and 
the church bought them at an easy rate, and thus 
acquired immense territorial possessions: even the 
poorest barons set out upon their own charges, and 
the vassals attended the standard of their lords. Be- 
»des these, whom we may suppose to have been in- 
fluenced by the piety of the design, an innumerable 
multitude, a motley assemblage of beggars, slaves, 
malefactc^ strumpets, debauchees, and profli^tes of 
all kinds, ioined the throng, and hoped to find m those 
scenes of holy carnage and desolation, means of ma- 
king their fortune by plunder.* A general rendezvous 
was af^mted at Constantinople. Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, duke of Brabant, a lineal descendant or Charle- 
magne, was, from his great militaiy character, chosen 
to command an army of seventy thousand foot, and 
ten thousand horse, all armed completely in steeL 
Above eighty thousand ranged themsdves under thp 

* Many even of these miscreants had their own motivca 
M* piety. Mr. Gibbon's observation has both tnith and wit in 
it. ** At the voice of their pastor, the robber, the^ incendiary, 
tde iiomicide arose by thousands to redeem their souls, by 
repeating on the infidels the same deeds which they h|id exer- 
cised against their Christian brethren."-^ CTi^&ont on. IzviiL 
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banner of Peter the Hermit, who walked at their head 
with a rope about his waists and sandals on his feet. 
Peter's lieutenant was Walter the Pennyless, and in 
the van of his troop were carried a sacred goose, and 
a goat. This immense and disorderly multitude besan 
their march toward the East in the year ^095. They 
made the first essay of their arms, not upon the unbe-> 
lievers, but on their fellow Christians. The first ex- 
ploit which signalized the expedition was the taking 
of a small Christian city in Hungary, which had re- 
fused to starve its own mhabitants by supplying such 
a tribe of hungry locusts with provisions. This im- 
pious city was stormed and pillaged, and the inhabit- 
ants massacred. Another band of these adventurers 
were employed, in the meantime, in putting to death 
all the Jews wherever they could find them. The 
consequence of these abommable proceedings was» 
that the crusaders were considered as enemies where- 
ever they passed, and most of the countries rose in 
arms to oppose their progress. No less than three 
different armies were cut to pieces in Hungary. Peter 
the Hermit, however, found his way to Constantino- 
ple, where Alexius Commenus was at that time 
emperor, a prince of great wisdom and moderation, 
which he clearly manifested by his conduct to the 
crusaders. Dreading the consequences of that spirit 
of enthusiasm which had put in motion such immense 
multitudes, Alexius, though wfth much reluctance, 
thoujght it his wisest policy to put on the appearance 
of friendship, and to allow them a free passage through 
the imperial dominions into Asia. Anna Commena, 
the daughter of Alexius, an accomplished princess, 
who has excellently written the history of her own 
time, relates many circvmstances which strongly mark 
the rude, uncivilized, and brutal spirit of those heroes 
or chieftains who figured in those romantic expedi- 
tions; among the rest is one anecdote extremely 
characteristical. The chiefs of the crusade being ad- 
mitted to an audience of the emperor who was seated 
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on his throne, amid all the pomp of Eastern magnifi- 
cence, one of these captains, a Fran^ count, stepping 
up to the. throne, seated himself by the emperor's side, 
saying in the Frank language, "what a pretty fellow 
of an emperor is this who places himself above such 
men as we are !" Earl Baldwin, one of the crusaders, 
ashamed of this unmannerly insolence of his country- 
man, rose immediately, and pulling him irom his seat, 
thrust him out of the assembly. Alexius, with much 
prudence, expressed no resentment at daily instances 
of similar brutality ; he took a wiser course, he hast- 
ened to ^et rid of his troublesome guests by furnishing 
them with every necessary aid ; and he fitted out his 
vessels immediately to transport them across the Bos- 
phorus. They landed in Asia, and marched on with 
the utmost alacrity to meet the infidels : but Solyman, 
the Sultan of Niceea, gave them a very fatal check. 
The greatest part of those immense numbers which 
had ranged themselves under the Hermit's standard 
were cut to pieces. The Turks preserved all the wo- 
men for their seraglios ; — for men, women, and chil- 
dren had taken up the cross and embarked in the expe- 
dition. 

In the meantime, a new swarm of crusaders, to the 
amount of several hundred thousands, had arrived at 
Cknstantinople. These were commanded by Godfrey 
of Bouillon, by Raymond, count of Thomouse, by 
Hugh, brother of Plulip I. of France, by Robert, duke 
of Normandy, eldest son of William the Conqueror, 
and several of the most considerable princes of Europe, 
most of whom had mortgaged, and even sold their 
territories, to supply themselves with money for the 
expedition. It was otherwise with the brave Boh^ 
mond, son of Robert Guiscard, the conqueror of Sicily : 
he had no estates, for his fath^ had disinherited him. 
It was, therefore, an expedition in which he had noth- 
ing to lose, and might possibly gain. He had for- 
merly fought with success against the empire of Con- 
•ta&tinople,nad was more dreaded by the Greeks than 
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all the rest of these adyenturers. ' Bohemoiid was at« 
tended by his cousin, the gallant and accomplished 
Tancred, whose merits, amplified by fiction, make a 
conspicuous figure in the fine poem of Tasso, the 
Gierusalamme Ltberata. 

Such immense and seemingly inexhaustible torroits 
pouring down upon Oonstantmople, gave, as we may 
naturafiy suppose, very great uneasiness to the empe- 
ror Alexius. Excellent politician as he was, he found 
it impossible to prevent continual differences, and a 
great deal of bloodshed. The crusaders imagined 
that the piety and merit of the imdertaking gave them a 
iust claim to be maintained and supported gratuitously 
by all who professed themselyes to be Christians. 
They behayed with insufferable insolence and folly; 
and matters came at length to that extremity, that it 
was seriously proposed l^ these new crusaders to be- 
gin operations against the infidels by the destruction 
of Ccmstantinople, the capital of the Christian world 
in the East. This storm, however, was averted by 
the emperor Alexius. He once more furnished the 
crusaders with all they wanted, loaded them even with 
presents, and transported them into Asia. The darmj 
was reviewed near to Nicsea, where it was found to 
consist of six hundred thousand foot, including women, 
and one hundred thousand horse. We have no ac- 
counts transmitted to us, how such multitudes pro- 
cured subsistence when once they had come into a 
hostile eoimtry. It is difficult to conceive that they 
could have procured it by plunder, without such a to- 
tal dispersion as must have rendered all their enter- 
prises meffectual against such a formidable enemy as 
the Mahometans. The Venetians refused to send 
their vessels to supply them with provisions, because 
they made very great profits at this time by trading* 
with the Mahometans. The merchants of Genoa and 
Pisa indeed sent their ships, laden with stores, to the 
coasts of Asia Minor, where they made immense prof- 
its by selling them to the crusaders; and to this cause 
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has been attributed thefist rise of the Genoese wealth 
and splendour. But, after all, these resources were 
extremely inadequate ; and it is highly probable that 
the fipreatest part of the calamities ana misfortunes 
whidi the crusaders underwent must have arisen from 
a scarcity of provisions. 

The Turks and Arabians were at first unable to 
stand the shock of such prodigious multitudes, whose 
armour gave them likewise a very great advantage; 
for at this time it was customary not only for the 
horseman, but his horse, to be clothed entirely in iron. 
The Turks were twice defeated, knd Bohemond made 
himself master of the countrv of Antioch. Baldwin, 
the brother of Godfrey of bouillon, penetrated into 
Mesopotamia, and took the city of Edessa. At len^, 
they appeared before Jerusalem ; and though famme, 
sickness, and ^eat losses, even by their victories, had 
reduced iheir immense army to twentjr thousand men, 
they resolutely attacked a garrison oi forty thousand, 
and after a siege of five weeks took the city by storm. 
The whole inhabitants, soldiers and citizens, men, wo^ 
men, and children, who were either Mahometans or 
Jews, were put to the sword. It is afiSrmed by all the 
historians, that, after this inhunmn massacre, the 
Christians went in solemn procession to the place 
where they were told was the sepulchre of our Sa- 
viour, and there burst into a flood of tears.* This 

* The eifect produced on the mind by the first view of those 
most venerable rooauments of the ori^n of our holy religion, 
is well described by the Abb^ Mariti, in his Travels throuf^h 
Cyrus, Syria, and Palestine. " The sepulchre of Christ, which 
is open only on solemn day& is in the Church of the Resur- 
rection. All pilgrims and devotees come hither to celebrate 
the holy mysteries, under the protection of the governor, who 
sends a party of soldiers to escort them, and they enter the 
church in procession, with the sound of plaintive music On 
this occasion, I think it would be difficult for any person, of 
whatever religbn, not to be inspired with sentiments of reve- 
rence and awe on the sight of this most august temple. 
Gloomy, and of an immense site, it is lighted principally 
by the lamps which are suspended from its roof. The pilas- 
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mixture of barbarity and craelty with the tender feel* 
ings is derided by some authors, and especially Vol- 
taiie, as something out of nature, and scarcely possible ; 
but when it is considered what was the motive of 
many of these men, the enthusiasm which animated 
them in a cause which they were persuaded was to 
conduct them to heaven, the contending feelings with 
which they were agitated, detestation for those infi- 
dels who, as they imagined, had polluted by their im- 
pious worship the •nnost sacred monuments of their 
Religion, aud joy and gratitude for the recovery and 
vindication of tnose venerable remains, we shall find 
nothing in th6 deportment of these crusaders but what 
b natmral and consistent with their situation. The 
only just reflection that can arise from this fact is, the 
conviction that there is no engine so powerful in its 
operation on the human mind as religion, which can 
leconcile the same man to what are seemingly the 
most opposite extremes. 

The Holy Land was thus recovered by the Chris- 
tians, and Godfrey of Bouillon obtained the title of 
king of Jerusalem ; but it was only a title, for a papal 
legate arriving in the meantime, claimed the city as 

ters are become black by length of years, and no ornaments 
are to be sieen on its walls. The altars and statues of the 
saints are of coarse stone, and thechandeliers of wood. Eyeryc 
thing used here for religious service is in the simplest and 
plainest taste. In a word, this church isg;)oor, but it is what 
a church ought to be. The Deity requires only from man pu- 
rity of heart and an exemplary ufe. .The company of devo* 
tees bend before the stone of unction, which served for em- 
balming the body of Christ, when it was brought down from 
Mount Calvary, and repeat a prayer ; after which, the priests 
and assistants worship the cross. Near this is the Chapel ol 
the Annunciation, where the officiating priest sits down, and 
presents his hand to be kissed, while different hymns are 
chanted before the altars which bear the names of the differ- 
ent mysteries of the Catholic church. The air of humilitv 
and attention with which this servioe is performed ia truly ai» 
fecting. 
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the property of God, and toofc possession, of k as such. 
Godfrey resefved the port of Joppa, and some priv- 
ileges m Jerusalem. 

The crusaders hegan now to be divided amoD^ them- 
selves. They had formed t^ee petty states m Asia, 
Antioch, Jerusalem, and Edessa ; and some years after, 
a fourth, which was that of Tripoli in Syria, in the 
conquest of which the Venetians had some share ; 
they lent their ships, and stipulated in return for a 
part of the conquered territory. Even these little 
states were divided, and almost every small town had 
a lord or a count for its sovereign. There were counts 
of Joppa, and marquises of Galilee, Sidon, Acra, and 
Cesarea. 

The Turks, in the meantime, were not exterminated 
from the holy land; on the contrary, they possessed 
many considerable garrisons, and were continually 
annoying the Christians, Whose strength and numbers 
were daily diminishing. A new swarm of adven- 
turers, however, sot out from the West in the year 
1146 ; that is, abo t fifty years from the period of the 
departure of the first crusade. Their numbers are 
computed to have been about two hundred thousand. 
This immense body, consisting of Italians, Germans, 
and French, marched under the command of Hugh, 
brother of Philip I. of France. These met with Se 
same fate which we have seen attended the army of 
Peter the Hermit. The Turks cut them entirely to 
pieces, and Hugh, their leader, died helpless and 
abandoned in Asia. The situation of Jerusalem at 
this time Was extremely weak ; the numbers of the 
garrison were greatly reduced. Even the monks, who 
were at first instituted to serve the sick and wounded, 
were obliged to arm in the common defence, and tney 
associated themselves into a military society, called 
Templars and Hospitallers. This was the origm of 
these two orders of knights, who afterward signalized 
themselves by their exploits, and, becoming rivalii 
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fought against each other with as much keenness as 
crer they had done agamst the infidels. 

In the meantime, Pope Eugenitts III. despatched St. 
Bernard, a furious and enthusiastic monk, to preach a 
new crusade in France, which kindled up a flame 
through the whole kingdom. Lewis VU. sumamed 
the younffy who was then on the throne, set the ex- 
ample himself by taking the cross, and, in conjunction 
witn Conrad m., emperor of Germany, appeared at 
the head of three hundred thousand men. The 
Germans set out first, and jealous of the French 
sharing in their glory, had no sooner arrived in Asia 
than they begfan hostilities ; but the sultan of Iconi- 
um, a very aole prince, drew them artfully into di&- 
adrantap^eous p^ound, and with very little trouble cut 
them all to pieces. Conrad, in the disguise of a pil- 
grim, fled to Antioch ; the enterprise of Lewis the 
Young met with the same fate. Rashness, and an 
absurd contempt of their enemies, joined to a total 
ignorance of the country in which they fought, 
exposed the French army to innumerable hardships, 
and thev were at length totally defeated among tne 
rocks of'Laodicea. Lewis, who'had carried his young 
wife, Eleanor of Guienne, along with him, had the 
addition of domestic distress to his misfortunes. That 
lady's gallantries were so notorious, that Lewis 
thought it necessary to divorce her. Thus, his expe- 
dition to the holy land, cost him not only his great 
army, but the loss of Poitou, the patrimonial inherit- 
ance of his queen, and one of the finest provinces df 
his dominions. Conrad returned alone to Germany, 
and thus ended, the second crusade, yet more disas- 
trous than the first. It is computed that the number 
of Europeans who, in both these expeditions, left their 
country and perished in the East, amounted to one 
million six hundred thousand. 

The Turks and Christians in Palestine were, m the 
meantime, mutually exterminatbg. and destroying 
each other, when a new character appeared on the 
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Stage, who, in all respects, was one of the matest 
men who have adorned the annals of the world ; this 
was Saladin, the nephew of Noureddin, the sultan of 
£g}[pt. In a very snort space of time he had ovemin 
Syria, Arabia, rersia, and Mesopotamia, and now 
formed the desi^ of the conquest of Jerusalem, then 
under the dommion of the Christian prince, Gruy of 
Lusignan. 

Lusignan, with what slender forces he could assem« 
bi^, made the best resistance possible ; but his army 
was defeated, Jerusalem taken, and he himself made 

Prisoner. Saladin treated him with the utmost 
umanity and generosity. An incident is recorded of 
this hero which is extremely characteristic. He invi- 
ted his royal prisoner to a blanquet, and with his own 
hand presented him a cup of liquor, which Lusi^an, 
after having drank, offered to Rainauld de Chatillon, 
one of his captains. While Chatillon was raising the 
cup to his lips, Saladin, immediately rising from his 
seat struck off his head with the sabre. When Lu*' 
signan expressed his horror and astonishment at this 
action, he was-told that it was an ancient custom of 
the Arabians never to put to death those prisoners to 
whom they had once given meat or drink ; but that 
Chatillon was a perjured wretch, unworthy of clem- 
encv, whom Salaain had devoted to punishment. 

On Saladin's making his entry into Jerusalem, the 
women, who hoped to move him to compassion, threw 
themselves at his feet, entreating for mercy to their 
captive fathers, husbands, and children, but the gen- 
erous nature of this conqueror needed no entreaty to 
Srompt to an exisrtion of humanity : he spared the 
ves of all his prisoners ; he restored to the Christians 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre'; and, though 
attached himself to the faith of Mahomet, he permit- 
ted no injury to be offered to the vanquished in the 
exercise of their religion. He even granted Lusignan 
his liberty, on his swearing never to take up arms 
against his ddiverer; but Lusijgnan shamefully yiola- 
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ted his oath, and prepared himself for a new attack 
apon his conqueror. The Christians, in the meantime, 
lost almost all their possessions in Asia; and Pope 
Clement HI., alarmed at the victories of Saladm, 
began to rouse up a new crusade for the holy land from 
France, Germany, and England — ^while another was 
destined to extirpate the pagans from the north of 
Europe. This northern crusade, it is supposed, con- 
sum^ about one hundred thousand Christians, besides 
the mfidels they destroyed. 

Philip Augustus, then king of France, Frederic 
Barbarossa, emperor of Germany, and Richard Cosur 
de Lion, king of England, took up the cross at the 
same time, and armed prodig^ious multitudes from their 
several dominions. Frederic lost his life in Asia bv 
bathing, while heated, in the Cydnus : his army, which 
amounted to one hundred and fifty thousand men, by 
frequent losses was so reduced that his son, the duke 
of Suabia, could collect no more than seven or eight 
thousand, with whom he joined himself to Lusi^an. 
Richard and Philip, on reviewing their forces at Ptol- 
emais in Syria, w^ere they joined the nominal king of 
Jerusalem and the duke of Suabia, found the total 
amount of their army to be above three hundred 
thousand men. Ptolemais was taken ; but the duke 
of Suabia died, and Philip and Richard mutually jeal- 
ous of each other^s glory, and ever at variance, could 
do nothing effective while united. Their disgust rose 
to such a nei^ht, that Philip, over whom Richard, on 
all occasions, had assumed a superiority, thought prop- 
er to return to his own dominions. 

Richard was now left sole competitor with the illus* 
tTiou$ Saladin, and had the honour of defeating him in 
battle and dismounting him from his horse; but hia 
victories were without effect ; his army was reduced 
by famine, sickness and fatigues, and on arriving at 
Jerusalem, which he flatterea himself with recovering 
from the infidels, he found his force so inferior, that 
he was obliged to abandon>the enterprise, and to make 
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his escape fixnn Palestine in a single vessel. What^ 
was kis fate in Germany, and the misfortunes that 
succeeded, have been already related in treating of 
the English history during the rei^ of this romantic 
monarch. Soon after died the illustrious Saladin, 
leaving behind him the dharacter not only of one of 
the most heroic, but one of the best of princes. In his 
last illness, instead of the imperial ensigns which 
used to adom the eates oi his palace, he ordered a 
winding sheet to be hung up, while a slave pro- 
claimed, with a loud voice — ^^ This is all that Saladin, 
the conqueror of the East, has obtained bv his vic- 
tories !" He bequea^iied, by his last will, a large sum 
of money to be distribuved equally among the poor, 
whether they were Mahometans, Christians, or Jews, 
intending, as Voltaire well remarks, to teach, by his 
bequest, that all men are brethren, and that when we 
assist them we ought not to inquire what they beiievei 
but what xheyfeeL 

This great prince died in the year 1195. The pas- 
sion for religious warfare was not yet extinguished in 
Europe ; a new expedition was fitted out in the year 
1202, under Baldwm, count of Flandersj consisting of 
about forty thousand men* The object of this crusade 
was different from all the r^t, and its leaders, under 
the cloak of a holy war, proposed, instead of extirpa- 
ting the infidels, to dethrone the emperor of Constan- 
tinople, and put an end to the empire of the East. 
Isaac Angelus, the emperor, had been deprived of his 
liberty by his brother Alexius ; but his son maintained 
a considerable party in his interest, and the crusaders 
offered him their assistance to regain the empire. 
The prince disgusted both parties of his countrymen 
by accepting the aid of foreigners, and the consequence 
was that he was strangled by one of his own relations. 
Baldwin and his army, on petence of revenging his 
'death, laid siege to Constantmople : he took it almost 
without resistance. The crusaders put all that 
opposed them to the sword; and it is remarked, aa 

IV. — F 
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^troBgly 6haracterifltic of a spirit of national lerity, 
that me French* immediately after a scene of massacre 
and pillage, celebrated a splendid ball and danced with 
the ladies of Constantinople in the sanctuary of the 
church of St. Sophia. Thus Constantinojde was taken for 
the first time, sacked, and plundered b)r the Christians. 
Baldwin was elect^ emperor, and the imperial domin- 
ions were divided between him and the other leaders of 
the crusade. The Venetians, who had furnished both 
ships and troops, got for their share the Peloponnesus, 
the isle of Candia, (ancient Crete,) and several cities 
on the coast of Fhrygia. The Marquis of M(xiferrat 
took Thessaly, and Uie Pope beoune, for a time, the 
head of the Eastern, ^ he was of the Western, 
church. Of all the numbers who had taken up the 
cross in this crusade, a very few found their way into 
the holy land, under Simon de Montfort; but they 
did notnizig eJOfectual. The imperial family of the 
Comnenari was not extinguished in the jfaU of the 
Eastern empire. One of thenx, Alexius, escaped with 
some ships to Colchis, and founded there, between the 
sea and Mount Caucasus, a small state which he 
called the empire of Trebizond. Another state, dig- 
nified likewise with the title of eoapire, was found^ 
by Theodore Lascarius, who retook Kicsea- Other 
Greeks formed a lea^e with the Turks and Bulga- 
rians, and with their assistance detturoned the new 
Emperor Baldwin, and, cutting off his legs and arms, 
exDosed him to be devoured by wild beasts. 
j^ Notwithstanding the miserable termination of all 
^taese religious enterprises, the enthusiastic spirit was 
stiU as vident as ever,'and a new expedition was fitted 
out to establish John deBrienne as kin^ oi Jerilsalem, 
of which the throne happened now to be vacant. An 
army of one hundred thousand excellent troops, 
French, Hungarians, and Germans, landed at Ptole- 
mais, in Palestine, while Saphadin, sultan of Egypt^ 
the brother of Saladin, had left his dominions to lay 
waste the Violy land. It seemed a tempting eater* 
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prise for the cmsaders to make reprisals, upon Egypt^ 
and accordingly they left the Christians in Palestine 
to defend themselves, and set sail for Damietta, the 
ancient Pelosiom. The siege of this city employed 
them no less than two years; and after it was taken 
It was lost by the folly of the pope's legate, who pre- 
tended that in right of his master he had a title to 
regulate the disposition of the army as well as the 
church. By his orders they were, encamped between 
two branches of the Nile, at the very time when it 
be^n its periodical mundation. The sultan of Egypt 
assisted its oneration by a little art, and, by means of 
eanals and sluices, contrived entirely to deluge the 
Christians on one side, while he burnt their ships on 
the other. In this extremity they entreated an ac- 
commodation, and agreed to restore Damietta and 
return into Phoenicia, leaving their king, John de 
Brienpie, as an hostage. Jbmi, however, soon after 
got his liberty ; and, by a very strange vicissitude of 
fortune, coming to the assistance of Constantinople 
during an interregnum after the death of Bsddwm, 
was elected Emperor of the East He gave his daugh- 
ter in marriai^e to Frederic IL, emperor of Germany, 
along with his right to the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
This politic prince was very, sensible that nothing was 
to be made by crusades; he therefore concluded a 
treaty with the sultan Meladin, by which he secured 
the nght to Jerusilem, Nazareth, and some villages, 
and agreed to relinquish all the rest 

Such was the state of affairs in the East, and such 
the small fruit of so much bloodshed, when a very 
great revolution took place in Asia. Genghis-khan, 
with his Tartars, broke down ftom the countries be- 
yond Caucasus, Taurus, and Mount Imaus. They 
first fell upon the inhabitants of Chorassin, a province 
€i Persia, who, being forced, to abandon their own 
country, precipitated themselves upon Syria, and put 
all to the sword, Christians, TurlDS, and Jews indi*" 
criminately. The Christians united to repd these inr 
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vaden, and the Templars, the Hospitallers, and the 
Teutonic Knights, (a new order formed by the 6er« 
man pilgrims,) signalized themselves in some desper* 
ate eJforts cA' resistance; but the Christians were en- 
tirely defeated. They retained still a few places on 
the seacoast ; but their affairs were, on the whole, in 
a most wretched situation, when Lewis IX. of France, 
distinguished by the title of Saint Lewis, prevented 
for a while their entire extirpation, by fittmg out the 
last crusade. 

Lewis was a prince in every respect formed to 
render his subjects happy, and to repair,^ by his politi- 
cal and economical talents, the mislortunes which his 
country had sustained during the course of a century 
and a half by those ruinous expeditions to the East. 
But, unfortunately, in the dehrium of a fever, he 
fimcied that he had received a summons from Heaven 
to take up the cross against the infidels; and neither 
the return of his reason, the entreaties of his queen, 
nor the remonstrances of his counsellors could divert 
him from that fatal project. He employed four vears 
in i»reparing for the expedition, and set out witn his 
queen, his three brothers, and their wives, and all the 
knights of France, with a prodigious number of thejr 
vassals and attendants. On arriving at Cyprus Ce 
> was joined by the king of that island, and proceeding 
to Egypt they began the campaicn by expellinff the 
barlmrians from Damietta. Here mey were reinforced 
by a new army from France, amountm^ to sixty thou- 
sand men, and Melecsala, the sultan of E^^t, thought 
it his wisest course to sue for peace, whicn, however, 
was refused Jiim. This denial the Christians had soon 
abundant reason to repent, for half of their imTneni^ 
anny perished by sickness, and the other half was 
defeated by Almoadin, the son of Melecsala. Lewis 
himself, with two of his brothers, were taken prison- 
ers, and the third was killed in the engagement. Lewia 
offered a million of besants in gold for the ransom of 
liUDself and his fellow-prisoners ; and such was th^ 
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uncommon generosity of this infidel prince, that he 
remitted to nun a fifth part of the sum. Lewis paid 
his ransom and returned to his dominions, where, for 
thirteen years, he employed himself in all the duties 
of a wise and virtuous prmce ; but his passion for the 
crusades returned with double violence. ' The pope 
encouraged him by granting him a tenth penny out of 
the revenues of the clergy for three years ; and he set 
out a second time with nearly the same force as be- 
fore. But his brother Charles of Anjou, whom the 
pope had made king of Naples and Sicily, turned thie 
course of his arms to Africa instead of Palestine. 
Charles's ambition was to seize the dominions of ^the 
king of Tunis, and Lewis joined in the enterprise from 
an earnest desire of converting that prince and his 
subjects to Christianity: both were unsuccessful in 
tfaeu: aims. The Christians were besieged in their 
camp by the Moors, and the unfortunate Lewis, after 
losing one of his sons by the plague, fell a victim 
himself to the samie distemper. His brother, the 
kmg of Sicily, concluded a peace with the Moors, and 
some few oi the Christian troops who survived that 
mortal contagion were brought back to Europe. Ini 
these two unfortunate expeditions of Lewis Ia., it is 
computed that there perished <me hundred thousand 
men; fifty thousand had perished under Frederic 
Barbarossa; three hundred thousand under Philip 
Augustus and Richard Cceur de Lion ; two hundred 
thousand in the time of John de Brienne; and one 
hundred and sixty thousand had before been sacrificed 
in Asia, beades those that perished in the expedition 
to Constantinople. Thus, without mentioning a crus- 
ade in the North, and that afterward to be taken no^ 
tice of against the Albigenses, it is a reasonable com- 
putation to estimate that two millions of Europeanub 
u these expeditions, -W-ere buried in the East. 
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CHAPTERS 

fifleet* of the Cnuadet— Rise of Cbnralry and Romanoa 

SsTEBJLL fiuthoTs have incidentally touched upon 
the effects produced bv the crasades on the govern- 
ment an4 manners of the European nations ; particu- 
larly two of the greatest of our English historians, 
Hume and Robertson, the last of whom has examined 
that topic, at considerable length, in the introduction 
to the History of Charles V. The subject, however, 
is not, as I apprehend, exhausted. The particular 
effects which have heen touched on by these authors, 
I shall very briefly recapitulate. Some of them are, 
as I think, liable to a f^w objections, and I shall sub- 
join the notice of such other consequences as I think 
must have been the. natural and certain result of those 
expeditions. 

Une immediate consequence of* the crusades is 

fenerally supposed to have been a refinement of the 
^ European manners, and an improvement of the arts 
imported by the crusaders, from an acquaintance with 
the countries more polished than their own ; yet, the 
truth is, that we do not find from "history, that the 
period cf the crusades was the era of any such actual 
improvement, either in manners or in the arts. The 
times immediately succeeding the crusades were, in 
many respects, rather inferior to those which prece- 
ded, than superior. The l^st crusade was finished in 
thf year 1250 : £rom that time, for aboye two centu- 
ries, there never was a period in which Europe, on 
the whole, appeared more barlmrous and unezui^ht- 
ened ; nor was it. till after the taking of Constantmo* 
pie by the Turks, and the utter destruction of the 
Greek empire, which was in the year 1453, that there 
was any sensible improvement in the state of the fii^e 
arts in Europe. It was then that the Greek ardsans, 
and many men eminent for their learning, being diiveii 
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fixvn their country, now occupied by the Turks, re- 
801 ted to the different kingdoms of Europe, particu- 
larly Italy and France ; and from that time, we may 
date with certainty the reviyal of the arts, and the 
sensible improvement of the European manners. 

One certain effect of the crusades must have been 
great changes in territorial property throughout the 
kingdoms of Europe. The nobility and barons who 
went on those expeditions were obliged to seU their 
lands to defray their charges. The mnds passed into 
the hands of other proprietors, and their former mas- 
ters, such of them as ever returued to their country, 
had expended the whole of their fortunes. This fluc- 
tuation of property diminished the weight and influ- 
ence of the greater barons, and weakened the aristo- 
cratical spirit of the feudal system. The lands of a 
single lord were likewise divided amon^ a number of 
smaller proprietors; for few individuals were then 
opulent enough to have ^purchased entire lordships. 
This would necessarily dijQTuse a spirit of independ- 
ence, and bring men nearer to an equality of property. 

In the next place, the towns or boroughs, which 
were then tied down by a sort of vassalage and cli- 
entship to the nobles, began now to purchase their 
immunity ; and, instead of bein^ entirely governed by 
these nobles, to whom the magistrates were no more 
than servants and stewards, while they exercised 
themselves the supreme civil and criminal authorior, 
and imposed what taxes or exactions they thought nt, 
the towns now acquired a right of choosing their ovm 
magistrates, who were responsible to me public; 
they freed themselves from those arbitrary imposi- 
tions, and were governed bv their own municipal stat- 
utes, subordinate to the puDlic laws of the kingdom. 
Thus the municipal government began, in many of 
the towns of Europe, to take the place of the feidaL 

It is difficult f say whether the church, upon the 
whole, gained or lost oy the crusades. The authority 
€£ the popes was certainly increased in the article df 
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an extent of jurisdiction, and their ^ht of conferring 
kingdoms began now to be less questioned, because it 
was so customary ; but the unsuccessful issue of these 
enterprises, and their ruinous consequences in depopu- 
lating and empoverishing all Christendom, took a 
strong hold of the minds of men of sense, and thus 
weakened the papal authority, by exposing^ the inter- 
ested and selfish motives which had inmienced the 
see of Rome in preaching up those destructive arma- 
ments and expeditions. In another respect, the gain 
of the church was balanced by its loss. Many of the 
reli^ous orders, and societies acquired considerable 
temtorial opulence by the purchase of the lands of 
the barons at an easy rate : but this increase of wealth 
was proportionably diminished by the tax of the tenth 
penny, which it became customary for the pope to 
grant to the kings out of the revenue of all the clergy 
in their dominions. 

A very sensible effect of the crusades over the 
greatest part of Europe was the necessity which the 
princes ot the several countries found themselves to 
be under, from the scarcity of money, of making an 
alteraticm in the coin» and debasing its weight and in- 
trinsic value. This occasioned excessive murmurings 
among the people, and their resentment was express- 
ed by plundering the Jews, who were at this time the 
bankers over all Europe, and who it was thought, by 
amassing prodimous wesdth by usury, had robbed and 
empoverished the different kmgdoms in which they 
resided. Both in England and in France, the Jews 
were the victims of this false idea, and they were not 
only stripped of their wealth, but banished irom tlie 
country. 

A few of the maritime cities of Italy were, perhaps, 
the most substantial gainers by the crusades. Genoa 
and Pisa enriched themselves in the beginning, by 
possessing exclusively the trade of furnishing ships to 
transport the forces to the Levant, and of supplyiiig 
them, wh^ there, with provisicxis. Venice came ia 
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afterward for a share of those gains, and showed a 
more extensive spirit of enterprise, by furnishing 
troops, and stipulating for a share of the conquered 
lands. By these means the Venetians acqtured the 
province of Dalmatia, the Peloponnesus, the island 
of Candia, and several towns on the coast of Asia 
Minor. 

The last particular which I shall mention as a ccxi- 
sequence ot the holy war was, the perfection of chiv- 
alry, and of that romantic spirit for adventure which 
for some centuries infected all Europe. The real per- 
ils which those adventurers encountered were embel- 
lished in their narrations, and thence arose a fondness » 
for extravagant stories, and wonderful fictions of the 
imagination. 

On the origin of chivalry, a great deal has beeti 
written and conjectured, and many opinions been given, 
which, though they differ in scmie particulars, resolve 
xdtimately into the same idea, which is, that this ex- 
traordinary institution, or rather system of manners, 
arose naturally from the state and condition of society 
in those ages when it was observed to prevail. The 
government of the Grermanic nations, where a vast 
number of detached tribes were each under the com- 
mand of an independent chief, and the condition of 
individuals whose almost constant occupation was 
war, were a necessary caiise of that exclusive regard 
which was paid to the profession of arms, in compar- 
ison with which, every other employment was es- 
teemed mean and unimportant. It was customary in 
many nations, that the first, introduction of youth to 
the occupations of manhood was attended with pecu- 
liar ceremonies and distinguished solemnity ; and 
thus, among the German nations, it was extremely 
natural that the youth $hould be introduced with par- 
ticular ceremonies to that militiurv profession in which 
he was to be engaged for life. The chief of the tribe, 
under whose bamier all his vassals were to fight, be* 
stowed^ himself, die sword and anooor upon the 
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young soldier, as a mark that, being conferred b3r biiOf 
they were to be used at his command, and for his ser^ 
Tice alone. When the feudal system became matured, 
and the yassals themselves had a subordinate train of 
vassals and dep^idants, they, in imitation of the chief 
or overlord, assumed to themselves the power of con* 
ferring arms upon their sub-vassals. There is a natu- 
ral fondness for ceremonies which impress the itna^- 
nation ; and it is probable that, from a few solemnities 
first used, new solemnities bein^ added from time to 
time, that extraordinary, comphcated, and mysterious, 
pomp at length arose, with which we find the honour 
of knighthood was coilferred about the period of the 
eleventh century. 

The candidate for that honour was previously pre- 
pared for it by the most austere fasts, tie was obliged 
to spend a whole night in a church in prayer, to make 
a solemn and full confession of his sins, to receive the 
holy eucharist, and to have his body purified by bath<? 
ing ; then he was again introduced mto the churchy 
where he presented to the priest a sword, who, giving 
it his benediction, hung it round the neck of the nov* 
ice ; he again taking it ofif, presented it to the knight, 
or chief, who was to confer the honour upon him; 
and falling down on his knees, and joining his hands, 
after solemnly swearing to maintain the cause of reli- 

fion and chivalry, he received £rom him the spurs, the 
alberd, the coat of mail, and the sword. Then the 
chief, embracing him round the neck, uid gently 
striking him i^ee times with the flat part of hu 
sword upon the shoulder, finished the ceremony l^ 

Sonouncing these weeds — ^^ In the name of €rod, St. 
ichael, and St. George, I make thee a bught. Be 
valiant, hardy, and loyal." 

The young knight was now entirely possessed with 
the strong ambition of siffnalizing himsdf by some 
romantic and dangerous adventure* He went forth, 
%£ we are to believe literally the chroniclers of those 
ages, with the determined purpose ^ provoking ts 



combat some other knight of established renown ; and 
to this effect a pretence was never wanting. He had 
only to assert ooldly that the lady whom it was hit 
happiness to serve and obe^, excelled every other fe» 
male in beauty and in virtue as much as the mooQ 
surpassed the stars in sj^endour, and to inast upon 
every knight he met making the ^ same acknowledge 
menu 

The high esteem of the female sex we have before 
remarked to have been characteristic of the Gothic 
manners. It was remarked by Tacitus, and by Caesar, 
of the ancient Germans; and, in the progress of man- 
ners from the rudeness of their tribes at the time of 
these historians to the age of the perfection of the 
feudal system, it produced at length the high and re- 
fined idea$ of romantic gallantry. The castles of the 
barons were in miniature the courts of sovereigns* 
The constant society of the ladies, who found jonly in 
such fortresses a proper security and protection, neces- 
sarily encouraged a soft intercourse, which the author* 
ity of the baron kept always within the bounds of ^ 
liteness. The protection of the honour and chastity 
of the ladies from all insult and outrage became natu^ 
rally one of the characteristics of an accomplished 
knight ; and the passion of love, under these circum^ 
stances, was necessarily carried to a most romantic 
height. 

Spenser, whose beautiful fictions convey an idea of 
the true spirit of chi-ndry, strongly marks this connex- 
ion of romantic love with the profession of arms :— 

"It hath been through bH ages ever seen, 
That with the praise of arms and chivalry 
The prize of beauty still hath joined been, 
And that for reason's special privity; 
For either doth on other much rely ; 
For he me seems most tt the fair to serve 
That can defend her best from villany ; 
And she most fit his service doth deserve, 
That fidrest is, and fram her faith will never swerva.** 

To the passion for mi Utary gloiy and ramanHe ]af% 
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which distinguished the profession of chivalry, were 
added very high ideas both of morality and religion ; 
such morality, indeed, and such religion, as we may 
expect from the rudeness and barbarism of the times. 
The Gothic knights had the highest pride in redres- 
sing wrongs and grievances ; but in this honourable 
employment, the wrongs they committed were often 
greater than those they redressed ; and in the vindica- 
tion of the fame or honour of a mistress, a real and 
most atrocious iiyuryrwas frequently committed in re- 
venge of one purely ideal. Their religidn, too, was of 
that extraordinary cast, that, thoug:h professedly su- 
perior to all other duties, it always in reality acted a 
part subordinate to military feme and the honour of 
th^ ladies. It is ccxifessed by one of their greatest 
encomiasts, M. de St. Palaye, that their devotion con- 
sisted chiefly in the observance of some external cere- 
monies, and that the greatest offences might be easily 
expiated by a penance or a pilgrimage, which fur- 
nished an agreeable opportunity for new adventures. 

Chivalry, whether it began with the Moors or Nor- 
mans, did not attain its perfection till the period of 
the crusades, when a great and interesting ooject was 
fomished to those who aspired at military fame. The 
spirit of adventure and the passion for glory had now 
a noble field for exertion ; and we have observed ac- 
cordingly that the most enthusiastic ardour seemed 
to pervade at once all the European nations. We 
have already seen how prodigious was the waste of 
blood in those expeditions, and how few returned to 
their country of those immense swarms which poured 
into the East But those few who did return found 
in the admiration and applause of their countrymen 
a high reward for their labours ; their praises were 
sung by bards and minstrels, and their exploits recorded 
in a species of composition unknown till this time, the 
celebrated old romances. This species of composition 
was so named from the Romance language, in which 
the first of these works were composed. Latin wax 
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tne vulgar tongue in France till the beginning of tht 
ninth century ; then arose a mixed dialect between 
the Latin and the Frank tougues, which was termed 
Romance, and which in process of time is now ma- 
tured into the French lan^age. 

Although the most ancient of those compositions, 
termed romances, treat of the actions of the neroes of 
chivalry, who existed even some centuries before the 
period oi the crusades, it is very certain that, till the 
twelfth century, there were none of those works 
known in Europe. The first works of romantic fiction, 
which hav^ laid the foundation of all the subsequent 
romances, were the history of the deeds of the Welch 
princes, particularly Arthur, king of the Britons, writ^ 
ten or compiled by Geofirev of Monmouth, who died 
in the year 1154 ; and the fabulous exploits of Charl&> 
magne and his^ twelve peers, written, as is supposed, 
bv a monk, under the fictitious name of Archbishop 
Turpin, about the sanfe period. At this very time, 
all Europe was engrossed with the second crusade. 
Godfrey of Bouillon had taken Jerusalein, and the 
Holy Land wa3 recovered. The attenticm of the Eu- 
ropean kingdoms was occupied entirely by those inte- 
resting relations which adventurers were daily bring- 
ing from the East, of wonderful exploits and extraor- 
dinary successes or misfortunes. But the appetite for 
the marvellous, which was then highly fostered by the 
i^orance and credulity of the times, was not suffi-, 
cientiy ^tified by those relations, exaggerated as we 
may suppose them to have been. Something more 
was still required ; and the romancer who, in the rela^ 
tion of contemporary events, fb^ind himself too much 
fettered by known truths,: Was enabled, by choosiujg 
an ancient hero for his theme, to give free scope to his 
imagination, which, the more wonderful were its 
chimeras, gave still the higher delight and satisfaction. 
Eginhart, the contemporary of Charlemagne, and his 
secretary and biographer, however credulous was the 
age in which he lived, and however fond x>f the mar- 
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teUous, was not at liberty to embellish his narration 
with colours known by all to be beyond the truth ; 
but the nominal Turpin, in his history of Oharlema^e 
and his twelre peers, who introduced him to view 
through the medium of three darkxsenturies, was un* 
der no such restraint. Charlemagne is here a yery 
different perscmage; and the dangers he really under- 
went in his extensive conquests are nothing to tiie 
dreadful perils he and his twelve peers are niade to 
encoiimter amid the horrible assaults of dragons and 
serpents, and the dreadful machinations of giants and 
enchanters. 

The effect of these extraordinary fictions was in 
those days extremely powerful. That there is in the 
human mind a propensity to relish the description of 
those chimeras of the unagination, has never. been 
denied ; and philosophers have endeavoured, by a va* 
riety of ingemous reasonings, to account for a fact ap- 
parently so singular, as that the mind should take any 
mterest in the description of events or scenes, while, 
at the same time, we are convinced, from our reason, 
that they are utterly impossible. . The phenomenon 
may, perhaps, be thus simply accounted for. Every 
narration or description has, in a smaller decree, the 
effect of a dramatic representation. We allow our- 
selves to enter into the situation and feelings of the 
persons concemed. We adopt for the time their ideas 
and their character of mind ; and as, in order to con- 
ceive and to be interested in the feelings of Hamlet, 
upon the sight of his father's ghost, it is not necessary 
that the spectator should have a belief in the reality 
of ghosts and apparitions; so in the fictions of Geo^ 
firey and of Turpin, of Ariosto and of Tasso, when we 
see the characters act consistently with the belief of 
the power of enchantment, and the reality of spirits, 
eiants, and fiery dragons, we adopt for the time their 
feelings, and are not at all disposed to quarrel with 
them on the score of absurdity. 

Bat if at this day, under the disadvantage of ^viof 
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no credit to the reality of these supernatural soenei 
and objects, we still find ourselves highly interested in 
such descriptions ; how infinitel]^ more powerful must 
have been their eiOTect in those times when the unen- 
lightened minds of the generalitv of mankind fare 
full beli^ to the power of magic, tne agency of spirits, 
and all the train of " Gorgons, sptctres, and ckimer<u 
direP* That such was the credulity of the times 
when those romances were written, is beyond all ques- 
tion — a credulity, too, which prevailed in times much 
nearer to the modem : and hmice it is not a little won- 
derful, that some, and those too ingenious critics, should 
hare considered all those fictions as purely allegorical, 
and as being intended to shadow out real events, or 
circumstances of genuine manners, and as such at- 
tempted to explain them. Dr. Hurd, in his Letters on 
Chivahryand Romance, (page 28,) says: "We hear 
much of knights-errant encounteringeiants, and quel- 
ling sayages, in books of chivalry. These giants were 
oppressive feudal lords, and every lord was to be met 
with, like the giant, in Ms strongnold or castle. Their 
dependants, of a lower form, who imitated the violence 
of their superiors, and had not their castles, but their 
lurking-places, were the savages of romance. The 
greater lord was called the ^iant lor his power — the 
less, a sava£^e for his brutahty." It may be asked of 
Dr. Hurd) what, then, were the serpents and dragons ? 
and Mons. Mallet, an ingenious Frenchman, wiU give 
the answer ; for he explains them likewise by the help 
of allegory. ^^The serpents and dragons," says he, 
^ which guarded the enchanted castles were nothing 
else than the winding walls which surrounded the 
Gothic fortresses, built on the projecting summits. of 
rocks and precipices. It is pity there were no cannon 
known in those days, when romantic fiction was at iia 
height, otherwise the allegory would have heesa com- 
plete, of the dmg[on8 vomiting fire and voiding stench 
sulpkureaus.^* But this idea is altogether a false one : 
the more ancient romances were neither written with 
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the purpose of can7eymg an alle^rical meaning, nor 
was there any thought at that time of giving them 
?uch interpretation. They were readily received hy 
the general heiief in their literal signification ; the 
power of enchantment was then fuUy credited ; and if 
it is alleged that the authors of those works, who 
knew that they had spun them out of their own hrain, 
must have been conscious that they were imposing a 
fiction on the world ; I answer, that they bebeyed, as 
firmly as their readers, that at least such events were 
possible; and in all probability adopted them from 
traditionary accoimts, which they had done nothing 
more than arrans^e and embellish. 

It will be easily perceived that I speak here only 
of the more ancient of the old romances. The mode 
of instruction by allegory came afterward to be much 
, in use ; and when those notions of the power of en- 
chantment began with the wiser sort to lose some- 
what of their credit, yet still retained the power of 
strongly impressing the imagination, and captivating 
the general attention. They were now adopted by 
the poets as an ^Uep^orical vehicle for moral mstruc- 
tion : such at least is the apology by which some of 
the poets, both of Italy and of our own nation, seem 
very desirous of excusing themselves for retaining in 
their works the extravagant fictions of the Gothic 
ages, thou£;h these allegories lie often so deep, and 
are so little obvious to the reader, as almost always 
to require a key from the author himself: a circum- 
stance which gives ground for a strong presumption 
that the purpose of moral instruction was but second- 
ary to the indulg^ice of the author^s fancy, and the 
gratification of a taste prevalent in their time, and 
which probably will always retain a considerable in- 
fluence. When we read at this day the description 
of Tasso's epchanted forest, our imagination is invol- 
untarily transported into the region of spirits : we see 
the demons in the fire — ^we hear the human groans 
from the oak, we perceive the blood dropping from itt 
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wounded branches — ^we feel for a time a portion of 
that horror which possessed the souls of Tancred and 
Alcastro.* We hare no leisure, then, to think of the 
hidden allegory of that extraordinary fiction, nor to 
attend to that abstruse and refined moral which Tai»- 
so, with much pains, inculcates in his preface^-the 
dangers with which ^e path of virtue is beset in this 
evil world, and the constant endeavours of the great 
JSnemy of the soul to withdraw the Christian from his 
dutv. Entertainment was the object of those yrorks 
of fancy, and they attained their aim. Instruction 
Was pretended; but the friends of severe morality 
knew this to be only a pretence, and would not admit 
the excuse. They censured the authors of those com- 
positions with great asperity. Prvime's "Histrio- 
mastyx," written in the time of Charles J. of Eng 
land, and Collier, in the reign of Charles 11., were no^ 
more severe against the immorality of sta^e-plavs 
than Ascham, in the reign of Queen Elizabetn, 
against the evil tendency and pernicious consequences 
of those old romances, performances which he terms 
** Enchantments of Circe, brought out of Italy to 
marre men's manners in EnglancL'' 

The taste for the tales oi chivalry, and the old ro- 
mance, seemed indeed to revive in tbe reign of Eliza- 
beth. She inherited from her father, Henry VUI., a 
genius for knight-errantry, and was fond of those ex- 
traordinary fictions which became once more a pre- 
vailing passion. The Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney and 
Spensers Faerv Queene, both composed in that reign, 
are among the last of the classical performances in the 
spirit of chivalry. That' mode of writing, I suspect, 
b now. for ever exploded. Those speciosa miracula^ 
specious miracles — ^would be no longer tolerable in a 
modem composition. Fancy is now constrained to 
ally herself with truth ; and the generality even of 
the vulgar, whose passions are not easily affected un- 

• Teuwo, Jerusalem Delivered, canto 13. 
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less through the medium either of realities ol strong 
preji^dices, would turn away from those compositions 
which their ancestors read with eager delight, and 
trembled while they believed. 

We may congratidate ourselves, no douht, in thf 
main, upcm the victory of reason and good sense oyer 
superstitious prdudices; hut a good taste with a lively 
imagination, still charmed with the {lerusal of those 
remains of legendary lore^ will not easily console itself 
fbr the dissolution of that ideal world, or venerate the 
more that increasing philosophic light for having 
dried up for ever the sources oi romantic fiction. As 
Voltaire himself exclaims : — 

"Oh happy times of old, when sure assent 
Was given to tales of airy sprites who e:uard 
The household hearth, and earn their due reward 
For lahours to the careful housewife lent ; 
Or those kind fays by sood Titania sent 
To watch the just mair s dream, and antedate 
Elysium's bliss; such tales at oYeniog fire 
To all his list*nmg raee the hoary sire, 
While mute attention reigned, could well relate, 

Or vengeance fell record of fiend's or ('.emon's hate 

" But these are heard no more. The airy reign 
Of Fancy fades away ; and all the throng, 
That filled creation void, air, earth, and main, 
Of forms ideal c^se. To us belong 
'To trace with searching eye and doubtful ear 
Stern Truth, and Science to her dark retreat. 
To court coy Wisdom in her cloistered seat. 
And Reason's empire own and laws severe. 
Error exchanged for Truth, the gain how great! 
Ah ! Error had her charms^-when lost, we own too late." 

Such are the natural feelings of one who, though a 
philosopher, was also a poet It will, however, re- 
quire genius of a very remarkahle order ever to revive 
among the polished nations of Europe a fervid taste 
fbr the romance of chivalry. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Stftte of the Eubopkan Eingdous toward the end of tha 
Crusadefl, and in the aee immediately following t — Constan- 
tinople recovered by toe Crreek Emperors^Sicilian Vespen 
—Craaade a^inst the Albigenaea— Rise of the House of 
Auatria— Spirit of the Popedom— Persecution of the Eniehts 
Templars^Riae of the Helvetic Repttblica— Council of Con- 
stance. 

CoNSTAirnNOPx.E taken, as we have seen, by the 
crusaders, did not remain kmg in the hands of its 
western conquerors. The popes, however, for a while 
flattered themselves with the disposal of both empires. 
Peter de Courtenay was crownea at Rome, emperor of 
Constantinople, and his successor, Baldwin IL, ac- 
knowledged the pope's superiority, by coming to Rome 
to solicit the assistance oi a crusade, both against the 
Greeks and against the Mahometans. ^ He solicited 
to no purpose, and retumed to Constantinople only to 
see it fall into the possession of its ancient masters, 
the Greek emperors. Michael Paleologus, tutor to the 
young emperor Lascaiis, retodL the city; Baldwin 
fled ; and Paleologus imprisoned and put out the eyes 
of hus pupil, and so secured to himself the possession 
of tne empire. He took care, however, to screen him- 
self from vengeance by courting the favour of the 
pope, and once more retmited the Greeks to the Latin 
church. 

Frederic n., sumamedBarbarossa, was at this time 
emperor of G^rmanv, and paid homa^ to die pope 
for the kingdom or Naples and Sicuj', which was 
possessed by hiatson Conrad. Conrad, it is said, was 
poisoned by his unnatural brother Man&ed, wh^ cer- 
tainly seized on his kingdom, to the exclusion of his 
nephew the younger Conradin, whose ri^^ht it was hy 
inheritance. The holy see was always jealous of the 
dominion of the German emperors in Jtaly. Pope 
Clement IV.» who hated the family of Frederic, (the 
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house df Swabia,) and at the same time was desirous 
of puHishin^ the usurpation of Manfred, gave the in- 
vestiture of the kingdom of Naples and Sicily to 
Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis IX. of France, on 
condition of his paying a lar^e tribute, and renouncing 
his right after a limited penod of time. Charles ac- 
cepted the condition, and gave battle to Manfred, who 
was killed in the engagement, and thus Charles became 
master of Naples and Sicily, while younff Conradin, 
with the aid of his kinsman the duke of Austria, pre- 
pared to Yindicate his right to his father's kingdom. 
The pope armed in support ot his vassal Chanes of 
Anion. An engagement ensued, in which Conradin 
and the duke of Austria were totally defeated — they 
were taken prisoners and condemned as rebels against 
the supreme authority of the holy church ; Charles 
ordered them to suffer death upon a scaffold. Thus 
this prince secured his claim to the kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily, by a deed which filled his new subjects 
with horror. They submitted, for a while with silent 
indignation to his tyrannical government. The Sicil- 
ians at loigth, to whom the authority of this usurper 
became every day more intolerable, formed a conspir- 
acy to vindicate their liberty, which terminated in one 
of the most dreadful massacres ever known in his^nry. 
In the year 1282, upon Easter Sunday at the ringine 
of the bell for vespers^ it was xesolved to put to death 
every Frenchman through die whole island' of Sicily, 
and the resolution was punctuaUy executed. EvUi 
women and infants underwent the ^enoral fate, and 
such was the savage fiiry of the Sicilkins, that the 
priests assisted in me murder of their brethren, and 
cut the throats even of their female penitents. Thus 
the blood of Conradin was amply revenged, and the 
cruelty of Charles of Anjou signally punished — ^Lut 
these sanguinary proceedings brought new misfortunes 
on the kingdom of Sicily. 

Pet^, kmg of Arragcm, who had married the daugh- 
ter of Manfred, how stepped forth in support ci tht 
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SidliaDS, against Charles of Anjon, aad claimed the 
crown himself in right of his wife. The Sicilians 
received him with open arms, and the consequence 
was a ruinous war of several gears' duration, which 
involved this unhappy country m the greatest calami- 
ties. 

We have menticmed the crusade against the Albi- 
genses, which happened about forty years before this 

Seriod. It is proper to give a short account of this 
etescable persecution. The Albi^enses were the 
inhabitants of the Pays de Yaud m Fiediiiont, and 
princioally of the city of Alby. Some men among 
them had begun to reason about mattons of religion; 
and in those times, when the abuses of the papal 
power were very glaring, it was not difficult to per- 
suade the people to shake off a yoke wiiich they found 
extremely burdensome. These people of Piedmont 
and LanguedoG b^^aa to preach up tne Sacred Scrip- 
tmes as the only rule of conduct, and consequently the 
exclusion of all papal and ecclesiastical constitutions.^ 
Innocent III. was the first who took measures to 
repress these dangerous heretics. He sent two Cis- 
tertian monks, with a conmiission to try them and 
excommunicate them, and required the assistance of 
the temp<Nral lords of the country to deprive them of 
their estates, and to punish them with the utmost 
severity. This ecclesiastical commission was the first 
on^ of the horrible tribunal of the InquisiticHi, 
wluch has since been the scourge of the Catholio 
countries, and particularly of Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy. Their court was established at Toulouse, 
which gave duch offence and disquiet to the count of 
Toulouse, that it is said he caused the first inquisitor 
to be assassinated. The opposition which he showed 
to the holy see cost him extremelv dear. Pope Inno* 
cent discharged his subjects firom tneir allegiance, and 

* Many of the Albigenaes inclined to die Monichean herMy^ 
See Mosneim. part ii. eh. & 
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ai Jeng^ forgave him only on the conditiaD of his 
giving up sereral of his castles, and promising to form 
a crusade himself against his countrymen. The count 
was compelled to obey, and under the command of 
Simon de Montfort, this holy campaign was begun. 
The city of Beziers, which harboured a great number 
of the heretics, was taken by storm, and all the inhab- 
itants put to die sword ; Carcassonne submitted, and 
impl(»red for merer, but the inhabitants were all dnren 
out naked, and tneir goods coniSscated. Massacres 
and public executions followed without number. 
Those unfortunate wretches died martyrs to their 
religious opinions, and numbers of them joined in 
hynms of triumph while they were burning at the 
stake. The unhappy count, compelled to be a si>ecta« 
tor, and eren an assistant' in those scenes of misery, 
found means at length to escape, and betook himself to 
his broths the king of Arragon, whom he persuaded 
to arm in the cause of humanity. But that prince, 
whose forces when mustered in the field, it is said, 
amounted to one hundred thousand, was, according to 
the incredible narratims of historians,defeated by Simon 
de Jdontifort with eighteen hundred men. - Simon, this 
atrodons-and bloody villain, was killed soon aAer by a 
stroke of a stone, and from that period, the crusade, 
wanting a leader wicked enough to supply his place, 
began to decline. His son, young Montfort, was una- 
ble to keep the d<nninions of Languedoc which the 
E>pe had settled on ^is father. He renounced them to 
ewis Vm. of France, whose death prevented his 
taking possession of them, and they were not annexed 
to the crown of France till the rei^ of Philip the 
Bold. The Inquisition, in the meantime, repressed all 
religious innovations, and the sect of the Albigenses, 
if it continued secretly to exist, created at least no 
more disturbance. The 'effects of this tribunal in 

Xuietiag men's consciences were so apparent, that pope 
anocent IV. established it overall Italy, ((xeept in the 
kingdom of Naples^ 
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The rise and eleratioxi of the illustrious house of 
Austria was attended with some remarkable circum- 
stances, which strongly mark the spirit of the times. 
The first prince of the nouse of Austria who sat on the 
imperial tnrone was Rodolph, count of Hapsburg, who 
was descended from the counts of Tierstiem, a noble 
fiunily of Switzerland. He possessed large patri- 
monial territories ; and the honour he acquired by his 
military and political abilities induced some or the 
Swiss cantons to put themselves under his protection. 
Ottocarus, king of Bohemia, of whose dominions Aus- 
tria then formed a part, appointed Rodolph his prime 
minister and steward of his household. On the death 
of the emperor Henry H., the electors were so divided 
in their opinions whom to choose for his successor, 
that they a^eed at length to commit the sole right 
of nonunation to the Count Palatine, Lewis, duke of 
Bayaria. Lewis named for emperor Rodolph of Haps- 
burg. It may be conceived tnat it should be some- 
what hunuliatinff to the king of Bohemia, who was 
one of the proudest princes of his time, to find the 
master of his household elevated to the rank of his 
sovereign, and as such entitled to exact homage from 
his dominions of Bohemia. When this demand was 
made by the heralds of the new emperor, Ottocarus 
indignantly replied, '^Go, teU your master that I owe 
him nothmg, for I have paid him his wa^es." But 
this imprudent witticism cost him vcpy dear. Ro- 
dolph instantly declared war against him, and in one 
campaign deprived him of Austria, Stiria, and Car- 
niola. The emperor bestowed Austria on his eldest 
son, and it has ever since remained the patrimonial 
inheritance of his family. He now acquainted the 
king of Bohemia that his dignity as emperor positively 
required that he, the king, should perform homage a« 
bis vassal. Ottocarus was obliged to submit : hut he 
required, as a condition, that the homage should be 
pnvately performed in the emperor's tent, and before 
the ofiScers of the empire alone. On the day ap]»pinted, 
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he repaired in his robes of state to the camp of the 
emperor, who chose on that occasion to be clothed m 
the plainest apparel. When Ottocarus was on his 
knees before Kodolph, the curtains of the tent were 
drawn up, and the King (^Bohemia was exhibited in 
that attitude to the whole imperial army. This pro> 
yoked the king to the highest pitch oi indignation. 
He immediate^ renounced his allegiance, and de« 
elared war against the emperor, in hopes of recovering 
his dominicms of Austria ; but in his . first battle he 
was defeated and slain. 

Rodolph, like his predecessors of the Swabian line, 
aimed at the sovereignty of Italy : he wanted power, 
however, to jaccomplish this object of ambition, and 
he contented himself with obtaining sums of money 
firom the principal towns, in token of their allegiance. 

The Grenoese, the Venetians, and the Pisans, were 
at this time contributing to the wealth, improvement, 
and civilization of their country, while the rest of Eu- 
rope, (if we except England under Edward I.) was 
yet extremely barbarous. A dawning of liberty was, 
however, beginning to arise in France — at least we 
may term it liberty when compared to the ancient 
servitude. The communities or corporations of cities 
which we have mentioned as a consequence of the 
crusades, began, under Philip the Fair of France, to 
be admitted among the states-general, and by degrees^ 
acquired weight and importance in the nation. Till 
then, there had been but two orders in the state, the 
uobiHty and the clergy. Philip, the Fair summoned 
'he third estate to tne general assemblies, and estab- 
lished a standing court of judicature, by the name of 
Parliament ; and his successor, PhiUp the Long, ex- 
cluded the clergy from assisting in those assenxblies, 
in which, at their first institution, they presided. At 
this time, and long after, the parliament c^ Paris was 
nothing else than a supreme court of justice. 

It were an object or some importance if we could 
ascertain what was the precise nature or comstitutiov 
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'of the parliament of England at the period of which 
we now treat : but this is a subject involved in con- 
siderable doubt and obscudty^. 

It is certain that we mayr^^ard the Saxon Wit- 
tens^en^ot as the. rude mod^ of a parliament ; but it 
IS absurd to carry this notion so &r as to find in. that 
ancient assembly anything approaching to the, present 
Gcmstitution of England ia its three distinct branches 
of King, JUpr^ and Commons* We have no good 
reasons for believing that the commons had in those 
days a share in the government of. any of the Euro- 
pean nations, nor till long after that age^ If such ideas 
had existed before the feudal tunes, that e]rstem put 
an entire stop to them. According to the early feiml 
ideas, the commons nirere consideied in a very abject 
and despicaUe light. Under die first princes of the 
Norman line, the sufffeme legislative power of England 
was lodged in the xing and th^ great council, which 
was composed of the nigher clergy and the barons. 
The prelates sat both as dersy b]^ ancient usag[e in aU 
the teudal kingdoms, and lixewise by their right of 
baronage, as holding lands firom the kmg, by the mili- 
tary tenure of fuimshing men for his wars. The 
barons were the immediate vassjals of the crown, and 
the most honotlrable members of the state. They 
owed their attendance in the court of their lord as a 
service, for which they held their possessions; ahd 
they were subjected to penalties in case of refiuid. 
The croWn had likewise other military vassals, the 
tenants in capiU, bv knight'a service. These were 
likewise of a very aonourable rank, thoiurh inferior 
in power and property to die barons. Sut though 
admitted to the generad councils, they were not, it is 
probable, obliged to attendetnce by any penalty. 

So &r, there is no doubt as to the members of this 
general council. The only Question is with r^rd to 
the commons, or the representatives of counties and 
boroughs; and this has been keenly agitated by the 
politi^ parties cfven of modem times* It is surdiy 
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enough that Tve enjoy a high measare of ciTil Bherty 
at present : let ns be gratmil for it, and respect that 
constitution which bestows it on us. Yet there are 
those who seem to think it an impeachment of their 
present liberty that their progenitors, eight hundred 
years ago, could not boast of the same freedom. But 
history must always shock yiolent prejudices; and 
the best-mformed historians haye agreed that the 
commoners were no part of the great council till a 
long period after the Conquest, and that the military 
tenants alone of the crown composed that supreme 
and legislatiye assembly. AU the ancient Enelish 
historians, when they mention the great councu of 
the naticm, call it an assembly of the baronage, no- 
biUty, or great men; and none of their expressions 
can, without the utmost yiolence, admit of a meaning 
which wiU fayour the supposition , of the commons, 
making any part of that body. But the most certain 
proof of ail arises from the Magna Charta, which 
enumerates the prelates and immediate tenants of the 
crown as entitled to a seat in the general councfl, 
without the smallest mention of any others ; and we 
haye already remarked, in mentioning the particulars 
ccxitained in the Magna Charta, that most ot the stipi»> 
lationswere calculated to enlarge and senre the pnyi- 
leges of the higher orders, with yery little regard to 
the great body of the people. In those times, men 
were little solicitous to obtain a place in legislatiye 
assemblies, and rather regarded their attendance as a 
burden than a priyil^ge. Besides, by what rule was 
the people to be assembled ? There was no idea oi a 
delegated power in those days, or of Uie nature of 
representaticm : it was a notion too refined for the 
age. The truth is — and we shall be conyinced of it 
upon reflection-^that high sentiments of liberty, cannot 
arise in the minds of a barbarous people, but are the 
fultiyated and fostered fruits of remiement and ciyQi- 
tation. 
Besides this great council of the clergy and baran^ 
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the Anglo-Norman kings had their privy council, who 
were chosen by the kin^ himself among his nobles, 
to assist him with their advice. It is asserted bv 
Spelman as an undoubted truth, that during the reigns 
of the first Norman princes, every edict of the kmg 
with the consent of nis privy council, had the full 
force of law. But it is not probable that the barons 
were so passive as to intrust a power entirely arbi- 
trary and despotic into the hands of the soverei^. 
All that we may conclude is, that the Constitutioo 
had not fixed any precise boundaries to the regal au- 
thority, and that tne prince freauently assert^ such 
powers of prerogative as might be in the main repug- 
nant to stnct righ^, and wiiat his barons might have 
compelled him to observe. The arbitrary exertions 
of John are surely no rule for iudging of what was 
then the constitution ; for even the reformation by the 
Magna Charta can be less considered as the conferring 
of new rights (m the barons, than the re-establishment 
•and security of their ancient ones. 

The 8j[)irii of the pq[>edom, ever arrogant and ex- 
tending its prerogatives, continued during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries much the same as we 
have seen it in the time preceding. Boniface YIII., 
elected Pope in the year 1294, was one of the most 
assuming prelates that ever filled the pontifical chair ; 
yet he found in Fhili]^ the Fair of France, a man de- 
termined to humble his pride and arrogance. Philip 
resolved to make the clergy of his kingdoin bear their 
proDortion in furnishing tne public sv^^es, as well 
as tne other orders oi the state. The pope resented 
this as an extreme indignity offered to the Church, 
and issued his pontifical bull commanding all the 
bishops of France to repair immediately to Rome.* 

* Bonifaoe, in his bull, styling himself " Dominus totiua 
mundi, tarn in temporalibas quam in 8piritualibu8,"-^"Sover- 
dgn of tbe whole world, as well in things temporal as spirit- 
uaL Philip thus answered him, " Sciat tua maxima fttuita% 
no8 in temporalibuB alicui non subesse," — '^Know, 3rour most 
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Philip ordered the buU to be thrown into the fire, and 
stricujr iMX)hibited any of his bishops from stirring 
oat 01 the kmgdom. He. repaired, however, himseu 
to Rome, and mrew the pope into prison ; but being 
soon after obliged to quit Italy, Boniface regained hm 
liberty. • 

The conduct of Philip in another affair whidi hap- 
pened soon after, is not so justifiable as his behariour 
to the pope. 

The Knights-Templars, who had their rise in the 
doly wars, nad acquired yery great fortunes in those 
enterprises, and while they bved in splendour and in 
die most unlimited indulgence of their pleasures, their 
arrogance ,and their yices excited a general detestation 
of their order. The chief cailse, howerer, of the re- 
sentment of Philip against this order of knights was 
probably their being eoncemed in a sedition^ which 
arose on account of the ddiasement of the coin of the 
kingdom. The ostensible grounds of their accusation, 
and for which they were tried, were certain charges 
of impiety and idolatry, joined to some indecent prac- 
tices m the admission of novices into their order. 
Clement Y., who paid Philip implicit deference, issued 
lus bulls to all the princes of Europe, to excite them 
to extirpate all the xnights-templars in their domii^ 
ions, and they were complied with in^ Spain and in 
Sicily. They were rejected, indeed, by the English, 



who sent back the most ample testificate ofthe piety 

ilitanr 
quence, howerer, was^ that in the continental king^ 



and good morals of ihia muitary order. The conse- 



doms, these unfortunate men were put to the most 
cruel tortures, and finally committed to the. flames. 
This alxHBinable tnmsaction has touided t]aiemem<»v' 
of Philip the Fair with the character of a crad an2 
detestable tyrant, whatever may hare been his wis- 
dom, his spurit, and his political abilities. 

eicellent foolihip) thal^ in things temporal, T yield to no 
man.'' 
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Another remarkable erent happened at this time^ 
which does more ho&our to human nature, and is more 
agreeable to the pen of history to reeord. This was 
the revolntion of Switzerland, and the rise of the Hel- 
vetic republic; the glorious and successful struggle 
for liberty and independence against tyranny and des- 
potism. It has been mentioned, that Rodolph of 
Hapsbur^^, the founder of the house of Austria^ pos- 
sessed, Dy inheritance, some territories in Switzerland, 
and that several ok the cantons had, from their high 
opirion of his military and political talents, ]ftaced 
thraselves under his protection. The three cantons 
of Underwald, Sweitz, and tJri, however, do not seem 
at any time to have acknowledged a-depeudance on 
the house of Austria. Albert, the son and successor 
of Rodolph, was desirous of subjugating the whole 
cantons, and erecting them into a principality for one 
of his children. In this view, he endeavoured at first 
to persuade them to submit voluntariljr to his domin- 
ions, but finding them tenacioi^s of their liberties, he, 
with a verjr injudicious policy, attempted to force them 
to submission by sending among them viceroys, whe 
exercised every species of the most insol^t and tvraA- 
nical oppression. They were plundered^ taxed, nne<L 
imiMrisoned, and even put to death without form of 
law; and in a word, they groaned under all the mis* 
«ries flowing from despotic power and barbarity. In 
this miserable situation they had no prospect ot relief 
but in their own courage, and they began secretly to 
concert measures for delivering them from the tyran- 
ny of the Austrian government. Three country gen- 
tlemen, whose names were Staufiach, Fursi and 
Melet^d, are said to have been the chie& of the cqq- 
q[)iracy, and to have brou£^ht the three cantons of 
Sweitz, Uri, and Underwsdd, to a determined purpose 
of shaking off the yoke of their oppressors. The Btarj 
of William Tell has much the air of romance : it ii| 
however, pretty well authenticated. The govenMr 
Iff Uri, a detestable tyrant, is said to have &ed 
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hat upon a pole in the market-place, with a strict in* 
junction that all who passed should render oheisig:ice to 
this symbol of dignity. Tell, who refused to pay this 
homage to the hat, was condemned to be hanged, but 
received his pardon, on condition of his hitting with 
an arrow an apple which was placed upon Jiis son's 
head. The fatner, fortunately struck off the apple j 
but had reserved a second arrow for the governor, in 
case he had killed his son. This inhuman act of tyr- 
annv is said to have been the first alarm to a general 
revon of the people, who immediately flew to arms 
and demolished all the fortresses in the province. 
Leopold, Arch-duke of Austria, marched against the 
insurgents with twenty thousand men. The Swiss 
fought to the greatest advanta£fe, by keeping to the 
rocky and inaccessible parts of the country. A small 
body, of four or five hundred men, defeated the ffreaW 
est part of this immense army in the pass of Mogai^ 
ten : a defile which is said very mnch to resemble 
that at Thermopylffi, where the Lacedsmonians 
fought with less good fortune against the Persians. 
The rest of the cantons, encouraged by this success, 
joined the confederacy by degrees. The victoiyof 
Mogarten was gained in tne vear 1315. Bern, wnich 
is considered as the princi]^al of the united cantons, 
did not enter into the alliance till 1352 ; and it was 
not till near two centuries after, that the last of the 
cantons joined the rest, which completed the number 
thirteen. The Swiss fought with great perseverance, 
and won their liberty extremely dear. They had no 
less than sixty pitched battles with the Austnans, and 
they have retained to this day that independence 
which they have so well merited. 

The thirteen towns or csuitons which properly con- 
stitute the Swiss or Helvetic republic were united by 
a reciprocal convention, of which the chief article 
relates to the mutual succours and assistance to be fur- 
bished to any of the confederated states as should su^ 
fer from foreign attack or violence. The proportion 



of these jroccoois was miaiitehr stipolatecL Another 
article of the convention stipulated the procedure in 
accommodatiDg all domestic differences between the 
several cantons. Each of the cantons was, in all mat- 
ters that regard not the national confederacy, an inde^ 
pendent state. The form of government in the seve- 
fal states was very various. It was in some monar- 
chical, in others aristocratical, and in others ajsain 
democraticaL In the monarchical states, some cu^the 
princes of the Germanic hody were the sovereigns, as 
the Bishop of Basle, and the Ahbot of St. Gall Thus 
each, state had its own form of government, and was 
segulated hy its own particular laws, which it had an 
uiuimited power of traminjg^ and of altering, and of 
modelling its own constitution. All affairs r3atin£^ to 
the unit^ confederacy were transacted either hylet-' 
tiers or congresses. Letters from foreign powers to 
the whole confederacy were sent to the town of Zu- 
rich, and any proposal or notification from a town or 
canton, intended for general deliheration, was like- 
wise transmitted thither, from whence it was official* 
ly circulated to all the other cantons, who either re- 
turned their opinion hy letter, or, if the matter was 
doubtM or of CTeat importance, appointed a confer* 
ence to he held by two deputies nrom each of the 
states, — on which i)ccasions a deputy of Zurich sat as 
president of the assembly. 

Thus the whole Helvetic body consisted properly of 
thirteen distinct, independent, and free repubhcs, uni- 
ted by convention for their mutual security and pro- 
tection. The Helvetic body, for more than six centu- 
lies, supported itself in a respectable state of inde- 
pendence; made war, concluded treaties, moddled ics 
own constitution, enacted laws and ordinances, both in 
affairs civil and ecclesiastical, and exercised all the 
Vjsurious powers of sovereignty. Under the fireedom 
of these republican constitutions, the country of Swit- 
zerland came to be wonderfully improved. Where 
the lands aje oaturally fertile, and happily situated. 
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ilbey h&Tebeen cultiTated witli4he atinost skill imd 
saccess ; "vrtiere nature has denied its advantages, art 
has amply supplied them. The produce of the coun- 
Hy consists m corn, wine, oil, suk, and flax; and of 
dke two last commodities, Vast quantities are purchas- 
ed from other neighbouring guartcMrs, which the Swiss^ 
employ in manu£aict!xring. The situation of Switzer^ 
l&ind, bounded as it is by (rermany, Italy, and France, 
affords gi^t conyenience fpr the saie and disj^ersicHi 
of these manufactures; and there is a communication 
with the Mediterranean by the rirer Rhone, and with 
th^ German ocean by the Rhine. Several great 
lakes afford an inland navigation; and these, ana the 
rivers of the country^ the industrious Swiss have; 
tamed to the utmost possible advantage. As there is 
rather a superabundance of population in this country, 
a great part of the youth were bred to the profession 
of arms. The art military was there a (profitable 
branch of trade. The repiH^cs let out their troops 
fer hire to other nations; and the French, Grermans, 
Spaniards, Sicilians, and the Butch, found high ad- 
vantage in the empioyixk^t of the Swiss mercenaries, 
who hare occasionally constituted the most valuable 
and best disciplined part of their Armies. It is a re- 
markable fact, demonstrative both of the populousness 
of the country and the prevalence of the military pro* 
fession above all others, that the single canton of 
Bern, which in extent of territory is not half the size 
of Yorkshire, was able to bring into the field one hun- 
dred thousand well-disciplined troops at the shortest 
warning. ^ 

The struggle which we have seen so long subsist- 
ing between the popes and the emperor, had produced 
nothing fixed as to the power and prerogatires of 
each, or as to the sreat question who should ac- 
knowledge the other's superiority. Henry VII. re- 
newed his claim to Italy, and fought his way to 
Rome, where he was solemnly crowned, ordaineo all 
the pnneei'of Italy to pay him an annual tribute^ and 
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Styled himse^ Lord Pammoimt of the pope. The 
pope, as is said, vindicated his rights, by employiog a 
Dominican friar to poison the emperor in tne conse- 
crated wafer in whidi he took the sacrament. 

Lewis of BaTaria, whom the pope John XJLU. had 
deprired and excommunicated, marching likewise to 
Rome, and holding a general comicil in the church of 
St. Peter's, solemnly deposed the pontiff and created a 
new <me ; but Lewis was called home by the tronbles 
of -Germany, and John regained his seat, while, the 
emperor's pope was sent to prison. The papal seat 
was at this time at Avignon, a city which belonged 
to the counts of Provence ; and i\ did not return to 
Rome tin the year 1377, when Gregory 11., at the re- 
quest of the citizens of Florence, who judged it loight 
be for their advantage, brought back the residence of 
the popes to the Vatican. 

Under Charles IV. the successor of Lewis of Bava- 
ria, the empire of Germany assumed a more settled 
fomi of government than it had hitherto enjoyed. 
Charles published at Nuremberg that &mous imperial 
constitution known by the name of The Golden Bull, 
which was in iact the first fundamental law of the 
Germanic body. This new constitution, which was 
made with the utmost possible solemnity, reduced the 
number of the German electors to seven, whereas, 
before, all the nobility or lords who were possessors 
of fiefs, and all the prelates, claimed right to vote in 
the election of an emperor. The seven electors were 
the archbishops of Mentz, Treves, and Colonge ; the 
king of Bohemia, the Count Palatine, the duke of 
Saxony, and the margrave of .Brandenburg. The 
Golden Bull assigned to each of the electors one of 
the great offices of the crown: the elections were 
ordered to be made at Frankfort ; the emperor to be 
ecmsecrated at Aij(-la-Chapelld by the elector of Co- 
longe; the first diet to be held at Nuremberg; the 
electorates to be inherited without division by the 
•2dest sons according to the law of primogenitore^ 
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The Other articles of this celebrated bi^l regard little 
else than the pomp of the coronation, and the cere- 
monial of the court. 

Whether the residence of the popes should be at 
Avignon or at Rome, was a question of no small con- 
sequence to the church. It was, in short, a contest 
whether the clergv of Italy or of France should have 
the superiority. The French cardinals, at this time 
the majority of the condave, being disgusted with the 
insolence of UrlMm, who was an Itiuian, retired to 
Naples and chose another pope, Clement VII. A short 
time after, another facticm of the cardinals chose a 
third pope, John XXTH. Meantime, the emperor 
Sigismund judged this division of the holy church to 
be a very proper occasion for hi^ interfering to decide 
the dispute, and thus vindicate that imperial authority 
over the papal see, which had given. birth to so many 
contests. For that purpose he summoned a general 
council of the church to meet at the city of Constance 
in Switzerland. Here Sigismund, who had surround- 
ed the council with his army, ordered, in the first 
place, all the three poj^es to resign their digniiy; and 
this being complied with, he next made the council 
elect a fourth person, Martin V., of the family of Co- 
lonna. 

This important business being ended, Sigismund 
allowed the council to proceed to their spiritual con- 
cerns : and of this nature there were some of the 
transactions of this celebrated council so remarkable, 
as to attract the attention of all Europe- 

John Huss, the father confessor of Queen Sophia of 
Bavaria, had read some of the books of Wickliffe, who, 
at this early timej had begun to open the eyes of the 
people of England to the papal usurpations and the 
scandalous lives of the pontiffs and their bishops. 
WickMe had gone a step further, and had attacked 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. Huss did not 
meddle with these abstruse points, but railed against 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and the disorderly lives 
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of the popes and bishops. He was cited to appear 
before the Council of Constance, and was examined 
touching the most obnoxious passages of his writings. 
To deny the hierarchy, and to reproach the conduct 
and morals of the bishops, were suflGicient crimes in 
the judgment of a council of these bishops, and Huss 
was condemned to be burnt alive. He might have 
saved his life by simply declaring that he abjured all 
his errors. The emperor Sigismund, who wanted to 
save him, thus reasoned with him : " What harm can 
there be," said he, '* in any man declaring that he ab- 
jures his errors ? I am ready this moment to declare 
that I abjure all my errors ;" but John Huss was too 
sincere to save his life by an equivocation, and he 
suffered death with heroic courage. 

A few months afterward, Jerome of Prague the dis- 
ciple and the friend of John Huss, underwent the 
same '&te with his master. He was a man of superior 
talents and of great eloquence. The fear of death was 
at first too powerful, and he signed a recantation of 
his opinions ; but no sooner had he heard how his 
master had encountered death than he was ashamed 
to live. He publicly retracted his recantation, preached 
forth his doctrines, and was condemned«to the flames. 
He made a speech to his judges, which Foggio, the 
Florentine, who heard it, deckres was equ^ to the 
finest specimen of Greek or Roman eloquence. ^* He 
spoke," says he, ^' like a Socrates, and walked to the 
kmdled pile with as much serenity as that great 
philosopher displayed when he drank the poisoned 
cup." 

These executions were attended with consequences 
to the emperor of which he had litUe expectation. 
The succession to the kingdom of Bohemia opened w 
him by the death of his brother Winceslaus ; but the 
Bohemians were so exasperated at the fate of their 
two counnymen, that it cost Sigismund a bloody war 
of sixteen years' continuance before he acquired the 
ftdl possession of these dominions. 

1* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HisTOAY OF Enoland Ih the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Cen-* 
turies — Deputies from Burghs first called to. parliament- 
Edward I.— Coiiquest of Wal^S'^Scotland — obscurity of its 
early history — Malcolm Canmore — David I. — ^Alexanaer III. 
— Bruce and Baliol competitors for the ;crown — ^Designs of 
Edward against Scotland— l§ir William Wallace — ^Battles 
of Falkirk and Stirling— Death of Wallace— Robert Bruce 
—Edward II.— Battle of Bannockburn— Edward III.— Bat- 
tle of Halidown Hill— Invasion of France— The Black 
Prince— Battle of Greasy — of Durham — of Poictiersr-Rich- 
ard U.— Henry IV. 

Afteb the death of John, that wicked and detestable 
tyrant, we saw his son, the young HenrJ- III. crowned 
Under the auspices of the Earl of Pembroke, the pro- 
tector; and the abdication of Lewis, who found it in 
7ain to persist in his endeavours to possess himself <^ 
the kingdom which was now united, to a man, against 
him. Henry m. had not the vicious disposition of 
his father; but he was a weak and contemptible 
prince, fitted to be abused and trampled on by those 
aspiring barons who had so lately vindicated and ex- 
tended their rights. Through the whole course of hia 
reign, the kingdom was embroiled in commotions, 
wmch proceeded chiefly from that weak and mean 
policy of Henry in bestowing his offices of trust on 
forei^ers, in order to be a check on the turbulent dis* 
position of the English. These commotions, unim- 
portant in the main in their effects, produced, how- 
ever, one consequence well deserving observation. 
Simon Montfort, Earl of Leicester, son of that Mont- 
fort whom we have lately beheld as the head of the 
crusade against the Albigenses, encouraged by the 
weakness of his sovereign, and his own jpower and 
popularity, resolved to attempt an innovation in the 
government, and to wrest the sceptre from the hand 
of Henry. He called a meeting of the barons, from 
whom, howerer, he concealed m9 particular scneme^ 
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and an association was entered into for the redress of 
public grievances. The kin^, to appease the growing 
disorders, summoned a Parliament at Oxfor<^ where 
he agreed that certain person^ of authority — twenty- 
four barons — should be appointed to digest a new 
plan of government. At the head of these was Mont- 
fort, and their measures contained the first regular 
plan of the British House of Commons. It was or- 
dered that each county should choose ibor knights, 
who should examine into the grievances of their re- 
spective constituents, and attend at the ensmng par- 
liament to give information <^ their coiQplaints. These 
knights of the shires soon exemplified their power 
against the very persons to whom they owed it The 
twenty-four barons, under Leicester, began to overturn 
the whole arrangement of the offices of ^vemment, 
and to substitute creatures of their own in place of 
those who had formerly filled them. They delegated 
to twelve persons appomted by themselves the whole 
powers of parliament, and seemed resolved to continue 
themselves in office for ever ; thus substituting a vile 
oligarchy in place of the constitution of the kingdom. 
The knights of the shires, who now perceived their 
aim, and the aspiring views of their leader the ^arl- 
of Leicester, began to show a very laudable spirit. 
They remonstrated against the continuance of this 
junto in office ; and they called upon the king's eldest 
son, prince Edward, a youth of noble spirit and most 
promising^ abilities, to mterpose hid authority, and to 
save En^and firom perdition. 

Edward was at this time about twenty^two years 
of age. He acted with the utmost propriety ; and 
without openly taking the reins from the hands of a 
father who was unable to hold them, he adopted 
every measure, apparently under the king's authority, 
for vmdicating his dignity and the interests of the 
kingdom. 

Leicester now began to show the motives of his 
eonduct without reserve. He had raised a fcannidable 
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he saw he could not prevent He released Prince 
Edward from confinement, who no sooner received his 
liberty, than, indignant that ever it had been abridged 
by a^rebeUions subject, he raised an army, marched 
against his enemy, whom he attacked before he was 
aware of his having taken the field, and Leicester, 
after a most bloody and obstinate fight of seven hours, 
was defeated and kiUed. Henry was now re-estab- 
lished in his kingdom by the hands of his gaUant son, 
who had no soon^ given peace to England^ than his 
entemnsing spirit engaged him in the last crusade 
witn Xewis IX., on which expedition he had scarce 
departed, when the weak and pusillanimous Henry 
died, after a rejgn of fifty-six years — the longest to 
be met with in the annals of England, and, but for 
that one circumstance which we have particularly 
mentioned, the rise of the House of Commons — the 
least important. 

Prince Edward, now Edward I., and known by the 
surname of Longshanks, was a monarch of a great 
and enterprising spirit, a prince whose ambition had 
no bounds, and who, in the gratification of that rulinff 
j»assion was not always actuated by the principles of 
justice and humanity. After signalizing himself in 
I^estine, and in a very honourable manner giving 
peace to the Eastern countries, by a truce conduded 
for ten years with the sultan of Babylon, he was on 
his way returning home when he received intelligence 
of his Other's death. He succeeded to an undisputed 
throne ; and he found matters in such a situation, the 
barons so exhausted with their late contentions, and 
his own character so high on account of the heroic 
part he had sustained^ both at home and abroad, that 
ne might safely have pushed his authority any length ; 
but he was naturally prudent, and thougn capable of 
be(;omin^ absolute, he satisfied himself with moderate 
nower ; he even confirmed the Magna Charta, which, 
nrom that time, as bein^ acceded to by one of the 
boldest and most powerfm of the English monarcha. 
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began ta be considered as solemnly and onaltemMy 
established. 

The genius of Edward could not rest without an 
object of enterprise-^he projected the conquest of 
Wales. Llewellyn^ prince of NorthWales, had refused 
to do homage for his dominions, and seemied determined 
to shake off all submission to the crowd of England. 
The Welsh, who were the remains, of the ancient 
Britons who had escaped the Eoman and Saxpn coof 
imest,* still preserved their freedom, their own laws, 
&eir customs, and their language. Edward determined 
to subject them entirely to the crown of England ;- and 
the refusal, of Llewellyn, who had fonnerly acknowl- 
edged his subjection^ ^ve him a &yourable, pretext. 
He invaded Wales with an immense army, and cooped 
up Llewellyn among the mountains of Snowdon, 
whither he had betaken' himself with his troops, as 
deeming those heights inaccessible to suansers; but 
they were barren heights, and the army of Edward 
prevented all supplies of provisions. The Wdtsh 
were, In short, compelled to submit at discretion. 
Edward dictated the terms of submission, which were, 
the relinquishment of a large pait of the country, the 
payment of fifty thousand pounds sterling, and a con- 
sent of the prince to do homage, and swear fealty to 
the crown of England ;. in considearation of which the 
Welsh were allowed to enjoy their own laws. Some 
encroachments up<xi the borders soon invited the 
Welsh to infringe this treaty, and Edward marched 
his army into the heart oi the country, where, for 
some time, he met with the most frantic and desp^tfe 
opposition. At len^h, a decisive battle, fought m the 
year 1283, determmed for ever the fate of Wales. 
Llewellyn w^s killed, and with him expired the gor- 
ernment and the distinction of his nation. Wales wai 
soon after formally united to the kingdom c^Englandy 
And the title of its principality has ever since been 

* See Blackstone's Comment Introd. f 4. 
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borne by the eldest fion of the king. Some circunoH 
stances of extreme barbarity marked this conquest 
upon the part of Edward. The Welsh bards kept 
alive an heroic spirit of freedom and independence, by 
rehearsing in their songs theglorioos achievements of 
the ancient Britons : Edward ordered these unhappy 
minstrels to be massacred wherever they were found* 

Mr. Hume, in mentioning this fact, which is well 
authenticated, admits the inhumanity of Edward's 
conduct, but seems to justify it on the score of pru- 
dence. **The kiog," says he, "from a barbarous, 
though not absurd policy, ordered the bards to be put 
to death." If the deatn of all that were alive of 
these unhappy men could have extinguished the pro- 
fession and talents of a bmrd, or put an end at once to 
all remembrance of those heroic scmgs which bad been 
handed, down by memory from one g^ieration to 
mother,' and which eyery Welshman had heard from 
his cradle — then might the policy of Edward have 
been a wise one ; but as the natinral consequeaice of 
this inhuman measure in the breasts of the Welsh 
must haye been the perpetuation of those very songs, 
and an mcreased abaorrence of their conqueror, and 
disaffection to his government, we cannot scruple to 
say that, in this instance, the policy of the kmg of 
England was as absurd {is it was barbarous. The 
memoiy of this event, so inglorious to Edward, is 
secured for ever by the sublime ode of Gray w^oa the 
death of the Welsh bards. 

The conquest of Wales paved the way for enter- 
prises of more importance, though not attended with 
such permanent consequences. These were the designs 
of Edward upon Scotland. That ancientldiigdom has 
made many noble struggles for her liberty and iiide- 
pendence, and none more remarkable than against 
this bold, ambitious, and designing prince. Sut in 
order to understand the foundation of those pretences 
on which Edward founded his claims of soverei^ty 
over this kingdom, it is necessary to take a short view 

ly. — I 
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oi tne history of Scotland previous to the period of 
which we now treat. 

The history of Scotland, hefore the accession of 
Malcolm m., sumamed Canmore (i. e. Great-Head^) 
is involved in ohscurity and fahle. 

Malcolm Canmore, after having snbdued and put to 
death the usurper Macbeth, the murderer of his lather 
Duncan, succeeied to the throne of Scotland in the 
vear ] 057. He had been aided in the recovenr of his 
kingdom bv the English, and was therefore disposed 
to have cultivated a friendship with that nation. But 
William the Gorman having accomplished the con- 
quest of England, Kdgar Atheling, the heir of the 
Saxon line, together with hiis sister Margaret, took 
refuge in Scotland ; and the reception given them by 
Malcolm, and his subsequent marriage with the pria^ 
cess Margaret, could not fail to set the two nations at 
variance. The frequent insurrections of the English no- 
bles in favour c^ the heir of their former king^ — ^who, 
destitute of personal merit, had nothing but that title 
to recommend him — ^produced a succession of hostili- 
ties between William the Conqueror and Malcolm, 
which were equally prejudicial to both kingdoms. In 
one of these expeditions, in which William advanced 
pretty &r into (Scotland, it is idleged that the Scotti^ 
monarch, after concluding a truce, did homage to the 
conqueror for his kingdom of Scotland. A passage in 
the Saxon Chronicle, which simply says, that *^Mal^ 
colm agreed with King WUHam of England, and did 
him homage," was the foundation of a claim of sover- 
eisntv over this kingdom by the succeeding monarchs, 
which involved bom nations in much U^xlshed. It 
is foreign to my purpose to enter into critical discus- 
sions of controverted points of his^jry. It seems, 
however, generally allowed that this claim . * sover- 
eignty has no sohd foundation. It has never >9en 
disputed that the crown of England was imperial afisl 
independent; though its kings were for many zgen 
the vassals of the French mcauurchs, and bocmd to texh 
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dal komage for those possesaons which they held in 
the kingdom of France, Such likewise was the ccMb- 
dition of the monaichs of Scotland — ^free and inde- 
pNendeat as kincs, but, as possessing Engli^ territo- 
lies, vassals to the crown of Englaira tn those territO" 
Ties. Malcolm Canmore, above all monarchs, would 
never, have stooped to so mean a Submission as that 
of doing homage for his kingdom. He was a prmce 
cf high spirits, and of steady and inflexible courage. 
In the course of a reign of twenty-seven years, he sup^ 
parted the contest with England, under William the 
Conqueror and his son Hufus, often with spreat success, 
Bnd'never without honour. To him, and perhaps yet 
mom to the virtues of his queen, the Scottish nation 
were indebted for that dawning of civilisBition which 
IS the consequence of wise laws, and a steady admin- 

. istration of government. 

^ The short succeeding reigns of Donald Bane, the 
brother, and of Duncan II., and Edgar, sons of Mal- 
colm Canmore, scarcely meni notice. On the death 
of the latter, Alexander L, third son of Canmore, a»- 
cended the throne — a prince of high, uncontrollable 
spirit He defended most strenuously the independ- 
ence of the national church against the pretensions of 
the metropoHtal sees of York and Canterbury — a con- 
test carried on with as much animosity as the more 
celebrated disputes of the same nature between the 
onperors and the popedom ; and had the independ- 
ence of his kin^nlom oeen at that time called in ques- 
ticQ, he would have assorted it with equal courage 
and resolution. 

His successor, David L, the youngest of the sons of 
Malcolm Canmore, was an honour to his country and 
to monarchy. Though defeated by the English m the 
great battle of the Standard, he maintained, upon the 
whdle, a very successful war; and, by treaty with 
Stephen, he secured, as an apnanage of his crown, 
the whole earldom of Northumberluid. More ambi-* 
tions, however, of cultivating the furt» of peace tban 
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.of extending the limita o( his kmgdomy he cnde». 
oured to the utmost to repress those barbarous mra 
wm which were eqiudty desueuctire to his subjects 
aod to their neighbours ; and such were the wisdom 
and exceUeace of his domestic admimstratiao, that 
BochamiaQ himself, an historian whose principles 
are, on the whole, uniayourable to monarchy, has de- 
clared his opinion, that a more perfect jpattem of a 
good king is to be found in the reign ol David I. of 
Scotland, than in all the theories of the learned and 
ingenious^ • He was succeeded by his grandison, Mal- 
cnlmlV. 

In these reigns there.was no pretence made by the 
liag^h monarchs of a feudal dependsuocy^if the kiiu^ 
dom of Scotland. An accidenml misfortune, which 
befell one of. the Scottish kinss, first encouraged the 
English to think of bringing this kingdom under de- 
pendance. William, sumamed the Lion, the grand- 
son of Dayid L, was taken priscmer at Alnwick ; and 
Henry IL, as the price of his liberty, not only extorted 
from him an ezoroitant ransom, and a promise to surw 
render the places of the ^eatest strength in his do* 
minions,.. but compelled Imn to do homage for his 
whole kingdom. Kichard Ckeur de Lion, a prince of 
more generosity, solemnly renounced this claim, and 
absolved .William from the hard conditkms which 
Henry had imposed. Upon the death of Alexander 
in.,. Edward L, availing nimself of the situation of 
affairs in Scotland, revived that absurd daim of sover* 
eknty; and after a happy period of above a century 
olpeace and good understanding between the nations, 
beffan a lengthened series .of calamities, bloodshed, 
and devastation. 

As Alexander HI. left no male issue, nor any d&* 
scendant except Margaret (called the Maid of I^or- 
way), his grand-daughter, who did not long survive 
him, the right of succession devolved to the posteri^ 
of David, earl of Huntingdon, thud son of David I» 
Of that line there appeared two illustrious 2ompetW 



tors for the Crown--^Rbbert Brace, son of Isabetta, 
second daughter of the earl of Huntingdon ; and Joha 
Ediol^ grandson of Margaret, the ean^s eldest daugiv* 
ter. As the niles of succession are runo understoddt 
Che right of Baliol, the grandson of the eldest daugh* 
ter, was Nearly prefersu[>le. But in those dains the 
order of successton was not so certainly estid>iished^ 
and each competitor had his pretensions 8upi>orted by 
a formidafole party in the kingdom. To ar^ a citu 
war, which must otherwise have taJcen jdaee^ ihb 
candidates agreed to a measure, which had very near 

? roved latai to the independence of the kio^onik 
)hey chose Edward L or England to be usdpire of 
the contest ; and this ambitious and artful prince de» 
termined to avail himself of the pow«s thus bestow- 
ed on him, and to arrogate to himself the sovereignly 
of Scodand. He summoned all the Scottish baroni 
to attend him at the castle of Noriiam in Northuoft* 
berland;.and having gained some, and intimidated 
others, he prevailed on the whole assembly to ao* 
knowledge Scotland a fief of the English crown, and 
to swear allegiance to him as their sovereign or liege 
lord. 

He next demahded possession of the kingdom, that 
he might be able to deliver it to him ^ose right 
should be found preferable; and such was the das* 
tardier pasillanimity of all pesent, whom Edward had 
mtimidated by bringing with him a veiy formidable 
Army, that ^is exomtant demand was likewise: com» 
l^iea with, both, by the barons and the competitors for 
me crown. One man alohe, worthy of an eternal 
mmnanaikj Gilbert de Umphrkville, earl of Angus^ 
sustained the honour of his country, and peremptorily 
reftused to delitr^ up those castles which he held from 
the Scottish khigs. Edward, who belieted Baliel the 
least formidable of the competitors, adjudged the 
question in his favour, and put him in possession of 
me kingdcnn, after making him solemnly take the 
oath of fidelity to himself as Urd paramount^ and tub* 
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scribe to erery conditiaii whieh he thoaght proper to 
lequke* But the Scots wore not long patient under 
their state of subjection. Edward found himself de- 
ceiyed in the chaiacter of Baliol, who determined 
rerf soon to.get free from that yoke of dependance to 
which the necessity of circumstances had compelled 
him to submit. The king of England having sum- 
moned hkd, as a vassal, to answer in his courts to an 
app^i at the instance of his Scottish subjects, he, on 
that occasioB,^ maintained his independence as a sover- 
eign, and soon after, vrith the consent of bis pariia- 
ment, solemnly renounced the aDe^ance and fealty 
which he had sworn to Edward. This renunciation 
was fatal to Baliol, while it was highly favourable to 
the political views of Edward. He marched a numer* 
ous army immediately into Scotland, to which th& 
distracted state of the cocmtry rendered it impossible 
to oppose an adequate resistance. He carried every- 
thing before him, and the unfortunate Baliol was 
compelled to implore the mercy of his conqueror, who 
obliged him to abdicate the throne, and resign the 
kingdom itself into his hands, and remain a prisoner 
in England. 

In this state of universal despondency arose Wil- 
liam Wallace, a man who deserves to he numbered 
among the heroes of antiquity. With no advantages 
of binh or fortune, conscious of his personal merits 
alone, with an invincible spirit, a courage equal to the 
greatest attempts, and every requisite qindity of a 
consummate genc^, he undertook to retrieve the 
honour and the liberties of his country. A few patriots 
joined him in that glorious attemi)t, and his confessed 
superiority of merit bestowed on him the rank of their 
chief and leader. Takiujor advantage of an eicpedition 
of the English monarch mto Flanders, while tbe goT- 
emment df Scotland had been intrusted to an imperi- 
ous viceroy, WaUace with his associates hegtai hos- 
tilities by an assault upon some of the strongest 
castles which contained English garrisons. Of thew 
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they made themselves masters by force or by sur- 
prise ; and finding from these advantages their num- 
bers daily increasing, they ventured to oppose a regu- 
lar army of the English who met them under the 
command of the viceroy near to Stirling. The strata- 
gem, related by Buchannan, of sawins; across the posts 
of the bridge, over which the £n|^lish inconsiderately 
ventured to pass, is of a piece with those manv fabu- 
lous exploits recorded of Wallace which are oeyond 
all historical credit. The Scots owed their success in 
the battle of Stirling to their valour in the field. The 
English were ccHnpletely routed ; they evacuated the 
country, and Scotland was once more a free kingdom. 
William Wallace assumed now the title of Grovemor 
of Scotland under John Baliol, who still remained a 
prisoner. But this title, whicJi he had so well merited, 
^ew on him the j^ou^ of the chief nobility, par- 
ticularly the partisans of Bruce, who meanly continued 
to rank themselves under the banners of the English 
tyrant. Edward, now returned from the Contment, 
hastened to Scothmd at the head of an army of eighty 
thousand men, while the Scots in the interior parts 
of the country were collecting aU their strength to 
oppose him. "Bui dusensions among their leaders had 
wcfakened' their patriotic bands, and their numbers 
were greatly infenor to the enemy. Had they artfully 
protracted the campaign, instead of hazarding a gene- 
ral engagement, the English, who were then ill sup- 
plied with provisions, must, in all probability, have 
been compelled to an inglorious retreat. But, with 
imprudent impetuosity, they desired to be led aa to 
acuon. An engagement ensued at Falkirk, in which 
the Scots were routed with prodigious loss. Yet even 
the success of that day was a convincing proof to Ed- 
ward that it was vam to hope for a complete con- 
quest of the country. The remnant of the Scottish 
armv continued still in th^ field. The whole country 
north of the river Forth was hostil9 to Edward, who, 
being constantlr obliged, during the winter, to evacu* 
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ate the kingdom, found, at the heguasan^ of evety new 
campaign, that he had to recommence his lahours. 
At length, highly provoked, and resolatelr determined 
on the entire conquest of the country, Edward con* 
eluded peace with his enemies on the C(»itinent, in 
order to bend his whole strength to terminate, as he 
called it, the rebellion of the Scots. He brou^t with 
him an immense army, and nenetrating mto the 
northern provinces, he took ana garrisoned aU the 
places of stroigth. Hence, returning southward, the 
only fortress capable of opposing him was the castle 
(^Stirling, where the Scots were determined to make 
their last stand for the national liberty. But the 
event was unsuccessful; they gave way to the im- 
mense superiority of the English army, and the chief 
of the Scottish oarons threw down their arms and 
submitted to the conqueror. A capitulation was sisn* 
ed by Edward, from which William Wallace, and a 
few of the most resolute of his adherents, were ex- 
cepted by name. These brave men, now reduced to 
the condition of fugitives, concealed themselves in 
remote parts of the country ; while Edward, with a 
policy wnich must ever be reckoned mean and das- 
tardly, endeavoured by high rewards to prompt a dis- 
covery of the places oi their retreat ; and that policy 
was successful. Wallace was betrayed by Menteith, 
a vile traitor, who had been in his confidence and 
friendship. He was givefi up into the hands of the 
conqueror; who, with consistent meanness and inhu- 
manity, refined upon the cruelty of his fate by every 
species of contumely and wanton insult. The deliverer 
of his country was conducted to L<mdon, led in triumph 
through the streets, and seated on a mock throne in 
Westminster Hall, his head crowned with laurel. He 
was arraigned as a traitor to Edward, as having risen 
in arms against his sovereign, and put to death many 
of his subjects. " I never was a traitor," said Wal- 
lace ; '* I owe no allegiance to Edward ; and I chair 
lenge all of you to produce a single instance in whick 
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Ihare erer acknowledged the king of England to he 
the lord paramount, far less the sovereign ofm^ coun" 
try /" To the rest of the indictment, nis having put 
to death many of the ^English, he pleaded guilty. 
Sentence was passed; he was beheaded; his head 
placed upon a pmnacle of the city ; and his body, cut 
mto many portions, was distributed throi^hout the 
different cities of Scotland and England. Thus died 
xme of the best of patriots and bravest of men.* 

* LoidHailes, io his "Annals." disputes the fact of Wallace 
being betrayed by Menteith, and has raised an historical con* 
troversy, wnich nis lordship conducts with no great candour. 
In his nrst edition, he asserts the story to rest solely on the 
authority of Blind Harry. In a note^ added to his second 
edition, ne is obliged to admit that he has been reminded of 
another authority, that of Arnold Blair; and he disposes of it. 
by the gratuitous assertion, that the j)assage referred to is evi- 
dently an interpolation of somepatndtic and passionate tran- 
scriber. The passage is certainly marked both by patriotism 
and passion ; but had Lord Hailes informed his reader that 
Amoid Blair was a priest, and the domestic chaplain of Wal- 
lacjB^ he would have sufficiently accounted for these charac- 
teristics, and shown that such an authority was not to be dis- 
posed of by a gratuitous allegation. The passage, considered 
as the lament of a faithful "servant over a beloved master, is a 
striking one, and, as an authority, worth a volume of his- 
torical criticism written after tne hipse of five centuries. 
"And here k is to be observed, that these three things concur 
to immortalise the name of the noble Wallace— his own in- 
nocence^the tyranny of Edward — and the treachery of Men- 
teith. Accursed be the day of John Menteith'fi nativity ! — 
and may bis name be blotted out of the book of life S Accursed 
be the inhuman tyrant that put him to death! while the 
noble champion of the Scots shall, for the reward of his 
virtue^ have glory without end. Amen T* 

But the author of the ** Annals" knew well that the treason 
of Menteith rested yet on an<*lher, and also a contemporary 
authority— that of John Fordun. The ei/^hth chapter of the 
twelfth book of the Scotichronicon is entitled, 'De proditione 
J^hannis de Menteth, morte Willelmi Wallaoe,' dtc. ; and the 
chapter begins, < Hoc eodem annQ nobilis Willelmus Wallace 
per Dominum Jghannem de Menteth, apud Glasgow, nihil 
mail suspidans, fraudulenter^t proditionalitor capitur.' This, 
latter part of the Scotichronicon was arranged by Bowyee- 
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Thus, after a long and obstinate contest, Scotland 
was a second time reduced under the dominion of Ed- 
ward — a subjecticxi which, however, was bat of a 
few months' continuance. ScoUand focmd a second 
chandpicm and deliverer in Robert Brace, the grandson 
of the competitor. His &ther and grandfather had 
meanly enlisted themselves among tne partisans of 
the iin^sh monarch; and, by ueir example, this 
young man too had swom allegiance, along with 
most of the barqps of the kingdom. But his native 
magnanimity kindling with his years, his noble spirit 
comd not brook the &llen honours and humiliation of 
his country. He determined to vindicate its liberty 
or die in the attempt ; and hastily withdrawing him- 
self from the court of Edward, he again set up the 
standard of war in Scotland. " Better," said he to his 
partisans, *' if Heaven should so decree, that we per- 
ish at once like brave men, than drag on with igno* 
minv a life of servitude and oppres»on." 

Tne circumstances which attended the first opera- 
tions of Bruce toward the recovery o£ his country's 
liberties are variously related by hbtorians. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the sjpirit of the nation roused it- 
self at once from its dejection; the English were at«. 
tacked at the same time on every quarter; they were 
dispossessed of all the fortresses, and once more eh- 
tirely driven out of the kingdom. Bruce, in right of 
the just pretensions of his family, now that Baliol had 
relinquished all claim in &vour of his conquerer, was 
solemnly crowned king at Scone; while the enraged 
Edward hastily advancing with a prodigious armv, 
died at Carlisle, and left the throne of Enfifland, with 
his empty claim to the ^ngdom of ScotTand, to his 
son Edward XL This prince inherited none of the 

from the materials of Fordun i but Bowyer lived bat a £bw 
years later, and is at least of eaual authority. There seeme^ 
then, no ground for preferring the ipse dixit of Liord Hailes to 
eontemporary testimony such as this, confirmed by genend 
and continued tradition nrom that oge to the present. 
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mat qiialities of his father; he was a weak imd in 
Solent man, hut of humane and henevolent affections. 
The social dispositions, the most amiable which dis- 
tinguish humui natiire, are often dan^ous ingredi- 
ents in the character of a prince. Such was the dis- 
position of Edward, that he could not be happy with- 
out the society of some mean favourite, to whom he 
mi^t unbosom every secret of his breast. Piers 
Gayestcm, a young man of beautiful figure and of shi- 
ning accpm^ishments, had so fascinated the mind of 
Edward that he thought no reward equal to his de- 
serts. He bestowed on him the earldom <^ Cornwall^ 
married him to his own niece, and during a journey 
he undertook to Paris, to marrv the princess Isabella, 
left him guardian of the realm. The borons, who 
could not bear this upstart, determined his ruin. They 
assembled a tumultuous parliament and a numerous 
train of armed followers, and compelled the weak Ed- 
watd to sign a commission delegating the whole au- 
thority of gOYemment to twelve persons to be chosen 
by themselves. The king patiently submitted to be 
stripped of power ; but it cost him a severe pang to 
abandon his favourite to destruction. This, however, 
he was compelled to do, and Graveston was thrown 
into inrison, whence endeavourihg a short time afler 
to make his escape, he was seized and instantly be- 
headed% A trtice which had been eoncluded with 
Scotland, in the beginning of the reign of this weak 
prince, had been infringed on both sides; and Edward 
now prepared with an immense army of a hundred 
thousand men to teduce the oocmtiy to submission, 
and fulfil the dying request of his fktner, by making a 
complete conquest of it. Eing Robert Bruce met him 
at Bannockbura, near Stirling[, with thirty thousand 
men. By an excellent disposition of the Scottish ai- 
my, and the signal intrepidity and conduct of the l^ng, 
the English were totally routed. A prodigious slaugh« 
ter ensued, and the pursuit continued near one bun- 
dled miles, till the small remnant of this imroaoM 
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army was entirely driven out of the kingdom. Ed** 
wara narrowly escaped by flight to Dunbar, whence 
he was convened by sea to histiwn dominions. This 
great and decided vietory secured the independence of 
Scotland^ and fixed Robert Bruce firmly upon the 
throne. It made a deep impression on tne minds of 
the English, and for several years after, no flnq)eriority 
of numbers could.induce them to keep the field against 
their formidable adyersaries; 

The despicable Edward retmned to London,, where 
he had no resource but in the society of a new &iTour- 
ite, one Spenser, who soon became equally, odious to 
the barons and to the queen LnibeUa. This bad 
woman, who hated and dishonoured her husband, 
was allowed to go to France, to mediate with her 
brother Charles the Fair, who threatened to confiscate 
Edward's continental dominions, unless he came in 
person to do him homage for them. She found means 
tD get her son youne; Edward likewise sent over, and 
then boldly deelared that neither should ever return 
to England till ^pens^ was banished the kingdom. 
By these means she gained two advantages: she 
became popular in England, where Speaoer was uni- 
versally hated; and die enjoyed th« company of 
Mortimer, a young ndblemon now the object or her 
capricious afiections, who had escaped from the tower^ 
wh«re he had been confined for high treason. Isabella, 
encouraged by her brother^ prepared to levy war 
against her husband. She was seconded by a power* 
fid party in the kingdom ; and concluding a mfttch be* 
tween young Edward and the dai:^ter of the earl of 
Hainamt and Holland^ she procur^ from that prince 
a powerful .sapply of troops. At length ahe repassed 
into England, Mortimer, her paramour, at the head of 
her troops: while the king >fled before them with his 
^r iavourite Spenser, whose rather, ah old man of ninety, 
in vain attempted to defend the castle of Bristol 
a^inst the rebels. A mutiny of the garrison gave 
him up into their hands; and such was their uka 
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mauity a&v^ savage farvy that after hanging him on a 
gibbet, the> cut his body to pieces and threw it to the 
dogs. YouD{]^ Spenser soon after underwent the same 
fate : he was taken lurking m a conrent in Wales, 
immediately brought out to ezeouticxi, hanged, and 
cat to- pieces. At length the king, abcmdoned by his 
aub|ect8, persecuted by his unnatural queen, and a 
fugidTe m his own kingdom, was taken prisoner, 
removed to London, where he was insulted by the 
populace, confined in the Tower, tried by the parlia- 
ment, and by a solemn sentence deposed from the 
throne. The crown was given to his son, who was 
then oiAy fourteen years of age, and the regency to the 
queen*^ Edward did not long remain a prisoner: he 
is said to baye been put to death in a manner shocking; 
to humanity. 

The young Edward, kept in bondage by his mother 
and her lover the ambitious Mortimer, had no share 
of blame in these infamous transactions. The noble 
spirit of this prince soon shook off the fetters, and 
amply revenged: the death of his -father, The queen 
and Mortimer chose Nottingham castle, a place of 
great strength, for their residence. By connivance 
with the governor, som6 ' noblemen j at the king*^ 
request, found their way into the favovnite's apartment, 
and carried him off in spite of Isabeila'a prayers and 
tears. The parliament immediately condemned him 
to death, and he instantly underwent the fate he had 
inflicted on the Spensers. Edward sentenced his 
mother to perpetual imprisonment, in which she lived 
for t wenty-ove years a miserable monument of crimmal 
and blasted ambition. 

Thus freed from the control of usurped authority, 
the noble spirit of Edward III. began to meditate the 
most important enterprises. Edward Baliol, whose 
father, John, had been crowned king of Scotland, a]p- 
plied to the monarch of England to assist him in his 
pretensions to the kingdom. Some troops were granted, 
with which Baliol was so far sqocessful, as taget him; 
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self crowned at Sccme ; but he was afterward defeated, 
and obliged a second time to fly for protection to 
England. Edward now determined to assist him in 
person ; and marching northward, besieged and took 
the town of Berwick, when he was opposed at Hali* 
down Hill, bv Sir Archibald Douglas,, the Scottish 
eeneral. Both armies engaged with equal keenness; 
but Douglas was slain, and the Soots were defeated. 
Near thirty thousand men are said to have fiUen in 
this engagement, among whom were the chief of the 
Scottish nobiUty. Edward returned in triumph tc 
England, having fixed Baliol, his Tassal and tributary, 
upon the throne. But the kingdom was as repugnant 
as ever to the domination of jSigland ; and, animated 
by hopes of assistance from France, renewed hostilities 
immediately upaa Edward^ departure. 

That monarch prepared now for a new enterprise, 
which drew after it a train of the most important 
consequences. The succession . to the kingdom of 
France was then in dilute, and Edward embraced a 
action which found ereat countenance in his ambitious 
disposition, that he had the best title by inheritance, 
in ri^ht of his mother, the sister of Charles the Fair. 
PhiUp of Valois, however, the male heir, had in the 
meantime taken possession of the throne.* 

Edward, who wanted but a pretext for an enterprise 
80 suitable to his disi)osition, styled himself king of 
France, and prepared immediately for an invasion of 
that realm. A naval ensfagement ensued on the coast 
of Flanders, in which the French lost two hundred 
and thirtv ships, and thirty thousand seamen. Ed* 
ward lanoing m France with the chief of the nobility 

* Philip contended that the Salic law excluded the preten* 
aions of ois rival. The English lawyers acknowledged that 
a female heir was excluded by the Salic law on account of the 
weakness of her sex ; but urged that the excluaon went no 
farther than her own person^ and that her 8on*8 right was not 
afiected. The question was pleaded in the Court of the Peen 
•f Fnnoe^ and dedded in fiivour of Philip. 
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ofEnf^andy and his son, called, from the colom of hia 
annour, the Black Princey then a TQUth of fifteen yeais 
of age, lan a career of the most glorious exploits. The 
opulent city of Caen in Normandy was taken and 
plundered, smd the English were extending their dep 
redations almost to the ^tes of Paris, whoi Philip 
appeared in their front with an army of one hmidrea 
thousand men. Edward had no more than thirty 
thousand; yet notwithstanding this prodi^ous ine* 
quality, he resolved to indulge me ardour of his troops, 
and come to a decisive hattle. They met upon a plain 
near the village of Cressy, and here ensued one of the 
most memorable engagements recorded in history. 
After a most judicious arrangement of his army, Ed- 
ward and the Prince of Wales received the sacrament 
with the utmost devotion ; and showed, by the calm 
intrepidity of their conduct, that the resolved alterna- 
tive was victory or death. This behavioyr influenced 
the whole army of the English, who stood to receive 
the first shock of the enemy with composed and sullen 
fortitude. A shower of arrows from the English arch- 
ers began the engagement, which throwing that wing 
of the French to whom they were opposed into the 
utmost confusion, the Prince of Wales, taking advan- 
tage of their dismav, attacked them with irresistible 
impetuosity. The king, who commanded a body of 
reserve, was determine to allow his in^epid son the 
honour of the day: he kept aloof from the fight, 
which was maintained on both sides with the most 
desperate eourafie. Some of the nobles, apprehensive 
for the safety of their prince, despatched a messenger 
to the king, desiring tnat a reinforcement might be 
sent to his relief. Edward first demanded^ if his son 
was alive ; and bemg answered in the aflirmative, and 
that he was showing prodigies of valour, " Then tell 
him," says he, ** that me glory of the day shall be his 
alone; let him show himself worthy of tW honour of 
knighthood, with which I have lately invested him."^ 
* This incident is well told by JBYoiisart "Then the king 
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Tbia speech, reparted to the pnnee, inspired Aim ^nxh 
new courage. Alengon, the bravest of the French 
generals, was skii^ and the whole armybeflan to give 
way to the irresistible fury of th« English. Philip, 
while he exerted every nerve to torn the tide of vic- 
tory, was compelled to quit the field by one of his own 
barons, who, s&zing his horse, by the reins, forced him 
to abandon the combat The French were entirely 
defeated. Thirty thoijsand were left dead on the spot. 
Among these, were John, king of Bohemia, Balph, 
duke of Lorrain, and a great part of the chief nobiutr 
of France. Thie crest of the King of Bohemia, which 
was three ostrich feathers, from that day became the 
arms of die Prince of Wales, in comipemoration of 
the signal battle of Cressy, which was fought on the 
26th day of August, 1346. This epoch was sis^nalized 
by one of the most important discoveries that has ever 
been made, the invention of artillery. Some pieces 
of cannon, which, it is said, £dward had {daced m the 
front of his army, contributed much to throw the ene- 
my into confusion, and to give victory to the English. 
This invention, apparently a most destructive one, has 
certainly, upon the whole, proved beneficial to society. 
Nations are mqre upon a level, as less depends upon 
frantic exertions of courage ; and consequently, mm 
a ccHisideration of an eqiulity of strength, the peace oi 
kingdoms is better preserved. The victory ot Cressy 
was followed by the siege and reduction of Calais, 
which, from that time, remained for two hundred and 
ten years in the possessicm of the English* • . 
While these important proceedings wete transacting 

said, ' Is my son dead, or hurt, or on the earth felled?' — *No, 
sir,* quoth the knight, 'but he is hardly matched, wherefore he 
hath need of your aid,'— * Well,' said the king, 'return to him, 
and to those that sent you hither, and say to them, that they 
send no more to me for any adventure that falleth, so long as 
my son is alive : and also say to them, that they suffer him 
this day to win bis spurs; ibr if Gbd be pleased, I will this 
joum€e be his and the honour tiiereo^ and to them that be 
about him.' "—Lord Bermnf JfYtriaaast, vol. i esp. 30. 
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on the continent, the miseries of war were doubled by 
one of the most dreadful pestilences recorded in his- 
tory, Asia and Africa were almost depopulated by it ; 
and in this west of Europe it raged with incredible 
fury. The Scotch, involved in the common calamity, 
were yet determined to take advantage of this con- 
juncture of distress, and while the best of the English 
troops were on the continent, to make a formidable 
invasion of that kingdom. David Bruce, then a child, 
at the head of an army of fifty thousand men, invaded 
and ravaged the north of England to the gates of Dur- 
ham; The queen, Fhilippa, a most heroic woman, 
and worthy to be the wiie of Edward, assembled haa* 
tily a body of twelve thousand men, of which she gave 
the command to Lord Percy. She animated the army, 
however, by her own presence, rode through the ranks, 
and quitted them only in the moment of engagement. 
The Scots received a ratal overthrow ; fifteen thousand 
were left dead on the field ; and David, their ^roung 
king, with several of the- chief nobility, was carried in 
triumph to London. In the meantime, Philip of Yalois 
died, and was succeeded in the throne of France by 
his son John. He was a weak, cruel,, and tyrannical 
prince ; though his distresses have thrown the most 
favorable veil upon his character. A truce had been 
concluded soon after the taking of Calais, between 
Edward and Philip. It was dissolved upon the death 
of the latter, and hostilities recommenced. The Black 
Prince, with an army of twelve thoiisand men, was 
sent into France, and carried devastation into the heart 
of the kingdom. John took the field against him with 
sixty thousand men, and advanced toward Poictiers, 
with the design of surroimding and cutting him off at 
once. The military skill displayed by the prince, in 
the arrangement of his little army, was admirable. 
He contrived to ^ve them the appearance of numbers, 
v^hile he even diminished them m reality, by placing 
I considerable body of his troops in ambuscade. The 
French had to inarch through a lane to the attack. 

IV. — K 
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The Black Prince, with one division, oppo&ed them on 
the front, while his main hody, divided mto two, poured 
down upon their lengthened flank* The confusion of 
the enemy was comj^eted hy the troops in ambuscade, 
and this immense army was dispersed and cut to pieces. 
King John himself, with one of his sons, was taken. 
The moderation of the Prince of Wales was equal to 
his heroism. He treated the captive monarch with 
every distinction due to his rank; he refused to be 
seated in his presence ; and when he conducted his 
royal prisoner to London, amid the acclamations of 
the people, he rode himself on the left hand on a small 
blacK palfrey, while John upon the right was mounted 
on a horse remarkable for his beauty and rich accoutre- 
ments. Thus, two monarchs were at the same time 
prisoners in London — Bavid of Scotland, and John of 
France. 

But whatever had been won in France was succes* 
sively, and, in a manner, silently lost without the mor* 
tification of a defeat. John, who was in the power of 
the English, could make no treaties which had the 
force to bind his kingdom. The Dauphin and the 
states of France carried on the war with great vigour; 
but, at the same time, so cautiously as not to hazard 
a general engagement. By this procedure, which 
was extremely politic, Edward was wearied and ha- 
rassed into a treaty, in which he consented to renounce 
all claim to the sovere^ty of France ; but it was 
agreed ^at he should retain possession of Poitou, St. 
Onge, Peri^ord, and some of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, togetner with Calais, and several towns on that 
quarter. John was sent back to his dominions on 
promise of a large ransom ; but he was without finan- 
ces, without soldiers, for they refused to obey him, 
and without credit; yet he had a strong principle of 
honour, for, being unable to satisfy the conditions of his 
liberation, he returned to England, surrendered himself 
once more a prisoner, and died soon after in London.* 

• It was a noble maxim of this prince, that ** if good faith 
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Chfiui€s, sumamed the Wise, succeeded his father 
John in the crown of France, and by his excellent po- 
litical talents, retrieved the losses and miseries of his 
country. He quelled a most formidable insurrection 
of banditti called Malandrins, who were a terror to 
the whole nation. He eyen formed them into a body 
of regular troops^ and led them into the kingdom of 
Castile, against Pedro, sumamed the Cruel, whom 
his subjects had dethroned, and who was endeavour- 
' mg, with the aid of the English, to regain his domin- 
ions. This caused a renewal of hostilities between 
the French and English. The Black Prince marched 
mto Castile, and in conjunction with Pedro engaged 
tnd defeated the French under Henry of Transtamare 
And Bertrand de Guesclin, one of the most consum- 
mate generals of the age. The arms of England. 
%gain prevailed. The ^ench lost twenty thoussmd 
Bien, and Pedro was reinstated in his dominions. 

Those glorious exploits which we have related, 
produced m them no beneficial consequences to Eng- 
land ; and the joy of the nation was miserably clouded 
by seeing the heroic Black Prince return to his coun- 
try in the last stage of a mortal distemper. This 
most valiant and accomplished man, whose character 
had not a single blemish, died, to the unspeakable 
^ef of the nation, in the forty-sixth year ojf his age. 
King Edward, who had beheld his decline with all 
the feelings of a parent for the worthiest of his sons, 
withdrew himself upon his death from all the con- 
cerns of g[ovemment, and died about a year after. 

The reign of Edward HI., which was of fifty-one 
years' duration, is on the whole, certainly, one of the 
most glorious in the annals of England; nor is it 

should be totally forgotten by the rest of mankind, it ought 
itill to find a place in the breast of princes." It has, how- 
pver, been conjectured, that John's strongest motive for re- 
turning to England was a passion he haa conceived for the 
countess^of Salisbury, one of the most beautiful women of 
thatttge. 
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aioiie the s^JeiidouT of hie foreign victories which ba^ 
contributed to lender the memory of this king great 
and iiluatiious. His foreign wars, though most emi- 
nently successful, were neither founded in jnstice, nor 
productive of any substantial benefit to the nation. 
But England inhis time enjoyed domestic tmnquillity. 
His nobles were overawed by the spirit and vaiaur of 
.their sovereign, and his people attached to him on 
account of his acts of munihcence and his salatary 
laws. It is judiciously remarked by Robertson, that 
" conquerors, though usually the bane of human kind, 
prove often, in those feudal times, the most indulgent 
of sovereigns. They stood most in need of suppliea 
from their people, and not being able to compel them 
by force lo submit to the necessary impositicais, they 
were obliged to make them some compensation by 
equitable laws and popular concessions." Edward 
in. took no steps of moment without consulting his 
FarKanient, and hence tliat assembly rose into greater 
consideration during his reign, and acquired a more 
regular authority than in any former times. Edward 
confirmed the Magna Charta above twenty times in 
the course of his reign, and this has been generally 
considered as a proof of his high regard for the hber- 
ties of his people. But it has been judiciously ob- 
served by Htime, that these concessions rather give 
room for a contrary presimiption. " If," says he, " the 
maxims of Edward's reign had not been in general 
somewhat arbitrary, and if the great charter had not 
been frequently violated, the Parliament would never ^ 
have applied for those frequent confirmations, which 
could add no force to a deed regulady observed, and 
which could serve no other purpose than to prevent 
the contrary precedents liom tmning into a role and 
ttcquiiing authority."* 

• The magnificent castle of WiDdeor was bdlt br Edward 
III., and Humejuslly remarka, Ihat the method of oonduet- 
Lingihaiwoib afiatds acriierionofthecondilioaofihEpeople 
' in (hat afg. Inaiead uf engaging workmen by contract, <n 
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The prince of Wales had left a son of eleren years 
of age, who succeeded to the throne of his grand- 
£ither, hy the name of Richard 11. Charles YI. some 
time after became king of France at the age of twelye, 
and both these minorities were unhappy for their 
countries. In England, the three uncles of the king, 
the dukes of Lancaster, York and Gloucester, ruled 
the kingdom with no good understanding between 
them, and consequently with much disturbance to the 
nation. Yet Richard himself, when he assumed the 
reins of govemment, gave some indications of a vig- 
orous and a happy administration. But this fair 
prospect was of short continuance. Though a prince 
of some spirit, he was possessed of ^a very w^ak un- 
derstanding, abandoned to his pleasures, and a slave 
to unworthy favourites. By their persuasion, and to 
gratify his revenge as well as his avarice, he confisca- 
ted, on a 'specious pretence of treason, the estate of 
his uncle, Henry of Lancaster, duke of Hereford, a 
prince of great resolution and ability^, and, by descent 
from Henry HI., of no remote pretensions to tne throne 
of England. While the king was employed in quel- 
ling an insurrection in Ireland, Henry of*^ Lancaster, 
who was in high favour with the people, found means 
to levy a very formidable army : he encaged the earl 
of Northumberland in his interest, and prievailed on 
York, then viceroy in the king's absence, to give him 
no opposition ; while, as he pretended, all that he had 
in view was the recovery of his estate. Richard, on 
his return from Ireland, found Lancaster at the head 
of his troops, determined to wrest from him the pos- 
session of the crown \ his numbers were inconsidera- 
ble, and diminished by desertion to his rival. Resist- 
ance he saw was vain while the body of the people 
vere his enemies. Lancaster told him he was a nov 

for Btipnlated wages, Edward assessed every county in Eng- 
land to send him a certain number of masons, tilers, and car- 
penters, as if he had been levying an army. — Ashmolt^s HUL 
ilfth» Garter, p 129. 
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ice iu the ar q£ goyemment, and that he would teach 
him how to role the people of England ; to which 
the submissive monarch is said to have replied, *' Fair 
cousin, since it pleases you, it pleases us likewise." 
Richard confined in the Tower, was accused of mal- 
administration, and condemned by Parliam^t, wCo 
solemnly deposed him from the throne ; he was con- 
fined a prisoner in the castle of Pontefract, and after- 
ward privately assassinated.* The Parliament con- 
ferred the crown on Henry of Lancaster, by the title 
of Henry IV. Thus began the contest between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, which for several years 
after involved the kingdom in misery and bloodshed ; 
yet, in the end, contributed to establish and fix the 
constitution of Edgland. 

* [ Such is the account generally given by English histon- 
ans, who, though they diner as to the manner of .his death, 

g've no credit to the rumours which disquieted the mind of 
enry IV., of the escape of Richard into Scotland ; and the 
specific account given by the contemporary Soots historians 
10 this efl^t, has been wholly disciedited by English writers. 
Recent researches, howeverj confirm the narrative of Bow- 
yer, that Richard II. escaped from Pontefract castle, was 
discovered in the Western Isles, was honourably treated by 
Robert HI., and, after his death, by the Regent Albany, dur- 
ing a period of no less than eighteen years, and died in Stir- 
ling castle, 1419. A Dissertation annexed to the third volume 
of the History of Scotland, by Mr. Fraser Tytler. not only 
produces the most unexceptionable testimony to these facts 
from original public documents, but gives the most probable 
grounds for believing, that Henry IV., notwithstanding the 
pains which he took to convince his subjects of the death of 
Richard, was not only well aware of his existence in Scot- 
laud, but deeply interested that he should be kept there ; in 
foct, that Richard II. was an hostage in the hands of th6 am- 
bitious and unnatural Albany, for the secure detention of his 
sovereign James I., in England ; and James, in like manner, 
an hostage in the hands of Henry IV. and V., for the deten- 
tion in Scotland of so dangerous a rival to the reigning mon- 
arch of England.— See TifUn^B HUtory tf SeoUand vob 
iii. — r 
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EHQI.AND and Fbancb in the Fiftxbnth Centuby ;-^Eng' 
land under Henry V. — Pranceunder Charles VI. — Battle of 
AcincQurt— Henr^r V. acquires the Crown of Prance-* 
Charles VIT. — Maid of Orleans— Prance recovered from the 
English — ^The Eastern Empire invaded by the Turks— By 
the Tartars under Tamerlane — Scanderbeg— Turks under 
Mahomet the Oreat take Constantinople^-Greek Empire 
extinguished — Constitution of Turkey — France about the 
end of the Fifteenth Century — Lewis II. — Charles VIII. — 
kaly. 

A BRANCH of the house of York was yet alive in the 
heir of the family of Mortimer, a boy of seven years 
of a^e. Percy, earl of Northumberland, Who had 
contnbuted to raise Henry of Lancaster to the crown, 
had met with some acts of injustice from him, which 
changed him from a friend mto a most implacable 
enemy. He, with his son Henry Percy, surnamed 
Hotspur, together with Owen Glendower, a formida- 
ble chieftain of Wales, and a large party of the Scots, 
united their forces with the resolution to ejevate Mor- 
timer, as ttue heir, to the crown of England. Henry 
met the rebels and their allies at Shrewsbury. Nor- 
thumberland was detained by sickness, but his place 
was well supplied by the intrepid Hotspur. He again 
found a formidable antagonist and rival in prowess in 
young Henry of Monmouth, the son of the King, who 
was afterward the great Henry V. The death of 
Hotspur by an unknown hand, decided the fate of the 
day, and Henrv was victorious. Northumberland, 
commiserated for his age and misfortunes, obtained 
his pardon. The kingdom regained for a while its 
quiet, till it was again embroiled by a confederacy, at 
the head of which was the archbishop of York. Thi? 
was quelled by the death of its author, who was the 
first prelate who had been capitally punished in Eng- 
land. — This period has been distinguished as the dawn 
of the Reformation, and Wickliffe as its moming-stax. 
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The efforts of this eminent reformer and his follow- 
ers to disseminate true religion, and thereby dispel 
the darkness of popery which prevailed extensively 
throughout the land, exposed them to many trying 
conflicts both with the ecclesiastical and secular au- 
thorities, and many of his zealous followers suffered 
an extreme degree of rigour. Xhis reign saw, like- 
wise, the first capital punishments in England on ac- 
count of religious opinions. Henry died at the early 
age of forty-six, and lef\ the throne to his gallant son, 
Heai:y V. who, in the humiliation of France, brought 
the kingdom of England to a very high pitch of glory. 
The care which Charles V., sumamed the Wise, 
had taken to retrieve the misfortunes of France, was 
m a great measure the c^use of the ruin of that mon« 
archy. The duke of Anion, one of the uncles of 
Charles VI., who govemed as regent in the minority 
of his nephew, not satisfied with embezzling the treas* 
ures of the crown, oppressed the pe6ple with the 
most intolerable exactions. Paris, and many other of 
the principal towns, rose openly in arms, and the king 
himself set out for Brittany, with the purpose of depri- 
ving their oppressor of his power, and authority. At this 
critical pencd the young monarch was unfortunately 
seized with a deprivation of his intellects, which broke 
out in the most dreadful fits of madness. The ignorance 
of men in those s^es attributed this fatal but natural 
calamity, to the effects of witchci:aft- An Italian lady 
the wife of his brother, the duke of Orleans, was ac- 
cused as the author of his misfortunes, and the suspi- 
cion was increased by a very strange accident. In a 
masquerade at court the king appeared in the garb of 
a wild man, covered with leaves, which were stuck 
with pitch upon a close habit of linen, and he led in 
chains four other satyrs, dressed in the same manner. 
The duke of Orleans, who held a burning torch, 
approached accidentally too near these combustible 
Knights; one of the habits took fire, and the four, 
satyrs, who were four of the principal nobilitv. were 
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burnt to death. The king escaped with life, but war 
seized with a dreadful fit of phrensy. To relieve him, 
they sent for a magician from Montpellier, and he be- 
came somewhat better.^ The fact was, his disease 
had lucid intervals, and in these he sometimes resu- 
med the management of his kingdom — ^which was of 
the worst ccHisequence to France, for no measure was 
ever pursued to an end or with stability. The duke 
of Burgundy, who hated Orleans, and wanted to se- 
cure to himself the whole authoritv oX the kingdom, 
caused this nobleman, his own nephew, to be assassi- 
nated. A party rose in favour of his children, to re- 
venge themselves on Bu^midy.^ The queen, who 
aimed likewise at the chief admmistration, had a par^ 
ty who espoused her interest. All Fi^ce was in 
commotion, and Henry Y. of England could not have 
chosen a more favourable opportmiity for the execu- 
tion of his ambitioivs designs. 

On pretence of recovering the ancient patrimony of 
the crown of England, Henry made a descent on Nor- 
mandy, with an army of fifty thousand men. He took 
the tower of Harfleur, and carried devastation into the 
country. A contagious distemper arrested Ids prog- 
ress, and destroyed three fourths of his army, and m 
this deplorable condition, with about nine thousand 
effective troops, he was met by the Constable D'Al- 
bret, at the head of sixty thousand men. In this sit- 
uation a retreat was attempted by the English, but • 
they were harassed by the enemy and compelled to 
come to an engagement on the plain of Agincourt. 
On that day the English arms obtained a signal 
triumph. The French were so confident of success, 
that they made a proposal to the English about sur- 
rendering, and began to treat for the ransom of their 
prisoners. Henry observed in their immense army 
the remissness and relaxation which commonly attend 
a great superiority of numbers. He led on his little 
band to meet them in order of battle. The French 
stood for a considerable space of time, and beheld thit 

IV. li 
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feeble foe with indignation and contempt. **Come 
on, my friends," said Henry ; *' since they scorn to at- 
tack us, it is ours to show them the exami)le. Come 
(91, and the blessed Trinity be onr protection." The 
English archers, as usual, began the conflict. Their 
arrows were a yard in l^igth, and falling as thick as 
hsdl upon the main body of the enemy, threw them 
into great confusion. After the first discharge, the 
archers seized the sword, and rushing on a body of 
horse, which were advanced beyond the line, dispersed 
and drove them lock upon the ranks of in&ntry. A 
body of T^ingliah caTalry , in the meantime, sprung from 
an ambush, and attacked one flank of the army, 
which was assailed by the foot on the other. ^ Henry, 
dismounting from his horse, threw himself into the 
hottest of me engagement, and singly maintained for 
a while a combeit against several French knights. He 
was felled to the around, but owed his lii^ to the 
intrepidity of a gallant Welshman, who despatched, 
with his own hand, several of his assailants. Recov- 
ering his senses, he was attacked by the •duke of 
Alengon, who cleft with his sword a part gf the king's 
helmet. Alenyon, however, was killed in that at- 
tempt, and ihe French were broken, dispersed, and 
entirely cut to pieces. The number ol the slain 
amounted to ten thousand, and fourteen thousand 
were taken prisoners. The loss of the English in the 
victory of Agincourt is said not to have exceeded forty 
men — a &ct bordering upon the incredible. 

France was now in the most deplorable situation, 
but Henry was obliged to retum to England for a sup- 
ply both of men and money. He landed, however, 
soon after on the continent with an army of twenty- 
five thousand men, and prepared to strike a decisive 
blow for the crown of France. The duke of Orleans, 
as we have mentioned, had been assassinated by the 
duke of Burgundy, He, in his turn, fell by the 
treachery of the dauphin, who was atterward Charles 
VII. But his son, to revenge the death of his father, 
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CQQcladed a leagite at Arras with the monarch of 
England. With this assistance, Henry proceeded in 
his conquests, and was soon master of au Normandy, 
and advanced to Pans. The court, with their insane 
monarcn, fled to the city of Troye, where Henry^ stUi 
pursuing, forced on a . treaty with the queen-mother 
and the duke of Burgundy, by which it was stipulated 
that he should marry Catherine, the daughter <^Charles 
VI., and receive au France as her dowry. It was 
agreed that the insane mrauur ch should retain, for life, 
the title of king, while Henry enjoyed the government, 
to which he was to succe«i without dispute upon his 
death. Such was the tenor of a treaty very glorious 
for England, but too repugnant to the interests of both 
kingdoms to be of any lon^ continuance. 

In the meantime the dauphin, aided by a body of 
eight thousand Scots, took advantage of the kmg's 
return to England to vindicate his hereditary do- 
minions, which had been thus conferred on a stranger 
by those who had no power to dispose of them. He 
attacked the English army under the duke of Clarence, 
and gained a complete victory; but the return of 
Henry changed the &ce of affairs, and all was sub- 
mission to mis victorious monarch. This, however, 
was the last term of his glories ; an incurable disease 
attacked his vitals, and he died in the thirty-fourth 
year of his age, one of the most heroic princes thnt 
ever swayed the sceptre of England. The duke of 
Bedford, orother of Henry V., was declared regent of 
France, and Henry VL, a child of nine monms old, 
was proclaimed king at Paris and at London. 

On this fact of the conquest of France by Henry V., 
Voltaire makes an observation which deserves atten- 
tion, as developing the springs of popular opinion :-r- 
" If this revolution," says he, " like some others, had 
been of long duration, and the successors of Hemy 
had maintained what he had won, and been at this 
day monarchs of France, where would have been the 
historian who woiddnot have judged their title good ? 
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We should not then hare been told. by Mezerai, that 
the painful disease, and death of this prince, was a 
punishmentofGodinflictedfor hisusurj^ation. Would 
not the popes have ratified the authonty of his suc- 
cessors oy apostolic bulls? Would not the people 
hare regarded th«m as the anointed of the Lord? 
Where tnen would hare been the authority of this 
famous Salic law? A chipera for the court wits to 
exercise their raillery, ana a text for the fawning ser* 
mons of the courdy preachers? What Frenchman 
would not have extolled to the skies the great Henry 
v., the avenger of assassioation and the delivers of 
France?" 

Charles "VH., a prince who deserved to inherit his 
father's throne, recovered it by slow degrees. He had 
to oppose him the duke of Bedford, who, as regent of 
France, was master .of the power and revenues of the 
kingdom ; and he had against him, likewise, the duke 
of Burgundy, who was become one of the most for- 
midable princes of £urope. The national resources 
of the kin^om were so entirely exhausted, that the 
mark of sdver, which in the age of Charlemagne had 
been valued at half a livre, was now valued at ninety 
livre& In this distressed situation of France, Charles, 
availing himself of the superstition of the age, pro- 
jected an extraordinary scheme for the recovery ot his 
kingdom, by feigning an interposition from Heaven in 
his favour. A gentleman, of tne name of Baudricourt, 
saw a young servant-maid at an inn in Lorraine, 
whom he immediately conceived to be a fit person for 
playing a very extraordinary |)art. She was taught 
ner cue, and made to counterfeit a divine inspiration. 
They carried her b^ore the king, where the answers 
that were put in her mouth, and me demeanour which 
she assumed, convinced everybody that she was in- 
spired. Orleans was, at this time, besi^ed by the 
English. Joan of Arc, this heroic maid, who had now 
assumed the dress of a man, undertook to relieve the 
town and compel the English to abandon the enter- 
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prise. She put herself at the head of the French 
troops, attacked, beat and dispersed the £n|;lish, who 
believed her to be the deyit himself, dehrered Or- 
leans, and placed the crown upon Charles's head in 
the church of Rheims. She proceeded for some time 
in this career of success, till she was at last taken 
prisoner at Gompiegne. The regent Bedford, either in 
a fit of passion, or to satisfy the revenue of the En- 
glish, instead of respecting, as he ought to. have done, 
this singular instance of intrepidity in one of her sex, 
was prompted^ to behave with meanness and cruelty. 
She was tried as a heretic and sorceress by an eccle- 
siastical tribunal, and condemned and burnt at Rouen.* 

The arms of Charles gained more advantage by 
the death of this heroine than, perhaps, they had 
done by her life ; for this piece of cruelty contnbuted 
to render the government of the English extremely 
odious. Charles was every day making some new 
conquest, though it cost him mleen years before he 
made his entry into Paris, and almost as many more 
before the, English were entirely driven out of France. 
They retained, in the end, notning but the town of 
Cadais, and lost all those domains which had belonged 
to the crown of England by inheritance. Such was 
the small friiit.that remained of the glorious victories 
of Cressy, Poitiers, and Agincourt. Charles VII. eov- 
emed his kingdom with great wisdom, and established 
a better political economy than any monarch of France 
since the days of Charlema^e. 

While the" situation of the West of Europe was 
such as we have described, the ancient and venerable 
empire of the East was in the last stage of existence. 

* Tbis-ezecmble deed was warranted bv'a solemn sentence 
of (Cauchon) the bishop of Beauvais, (Martin) the vicar-gen- 
eral of the Inquiflition, nine doctors of the Soibonne^ and 
thirty-five other doctors in theology. Two of these inhmnan 
doctors were afterward condemned by Charles VII. and suf- 
fered the same punishment they had mflicted on this horoio 
woman. 
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The Turks were daily acquiring strength in ijoa Minor, 
and gradually encroaching upon the frontier of the 
empire of Constantinople. 

Ottoman, the Turkish sultan, had fixed the seat of 
his empire at Byrsa, in Bithynia, and his son Orcan 
advanced to the borders of the Propontis. The Greek 
emi>eror, John Cantacujzenus, did not disdain to court 
an alliance with this prince, by giving him his daugh- 
ter in marriage. The Turks, in the rei^ of his suc- 
cessor, Johb Paleoloffus, began to thimc of crossing 
over into Europe ; and, as the Genoese were then in 
possession of one of the suburbs of Cbnstantinople, 
they agreed to give this people 9, large sum of money 
for the use of their ships to transport them across the 
Bosphorus. They passed accordingly, and. besieged, 
took, and garrisoned the city of Adrianople, within 
one hundred and fifty miles of Const^tinople, a cir- 
cumstance most justly alarming to the capital of the 
East. It was in this situation of affairs that the 
emperor, John Paleologus made his application to the 
pope for relief— a measure sufficiently humiliating; 
but, on his return to Constantinople, his conduct was 
still meaner, for he concluded a treaty with the sultau 
Amurath, not like one crowned heSid with another, 
but as a slave with his master ; and he gave him, as a 
hostage, his son Manuel, who actually served in the 
Turkish army a^[ainst the Christians. Amurath was 
succeeded by Bajazet, sumamed the Thunderbolt, who 
brought the Greek empire to the lowest pitch oi 
debasement. He ordered the emperor to destroy the 
fortifications of Constantinople, ami to admit a Turk- 
ish judfi^e into the city to decide all causes between 
the Turks and Christians. At length he laid siege to 
it in form; and the capital of the Eastern empire 
would have fallen at once into the hands of the Turks 
»~had it not owed its preservation fat a while to 
another race of barbarian invaders. Tamerlane, a 
prince of the Mongol Tartars, saved Constantinople by 
attacking Bajazet. 
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Timurbek, or Tamerlane, was a descendant cf Oen- 
giskhan ; he was bom in Sogdlana, which is now the 
country of the Usbecks, and was endowed with that 
enterprising genius, great courage and unbounded am- 
biticm, which distinguish all who ha^e made extensive 
conquests. He had already subdued Persia, India, 
.and Syria, when the enemies of Bajazet, Mussulmans 
and Christians, invited him into Asia Minor, as an 
heroic prince to whom they wished to be indebted for 
their deliverance. In compliance with this request, 
very flattering to his ambition, he sent an embassy to 
Bajazet, requiring him to raise the siege of Constan- 
tinople, and give up immediately all his conquests. 
This message, as may be believea, was treated with 
Bcom and mdignation, and Bajs^et marched against 
him with an army whose numbers almost surpass 
credibility. He engaged him near Ancyra, in Fhrygia ; 
his afmy was cut to pieces; three hundred and £rty 
thousand are said to nave fallen in the field, and Ba- 
jazet became the prisoner of Tamerlane. It is vul- 
garly reported, that he inhumanl^r^ confiAed this 
tonhappy monarch in an iron cage* an3 trod upon his 
back to mount . his horse. But this prince, who was 
really an heroic character, was never guilty of such 
meanness or cruelty. The oriental historians affirm, 
with more truth, that he treated the captive prince 
with great clemency, and with respject suitable to the 
rank of which his misfortunes haa deprived him. 

Tamerlane made Samarcand the capital of his em- 
pire, and there received the homa^ or aU the Asiatic 
princes, and even inendly embassies from several of 
the sovereigns <^ Europe. One circumstance, which 
strongly marks a ^eatness of character in thb Tartar 
potentate, was his toleration. He believed himself 
neither in the sect of the Lama, nor in the fiuth of 
Mahomet; but acknowledged one &ipreme Beipg, 
without any mixture of »iperstitious obsiervances; yet 
he sttff^ed all men, both Mussulmans and idolaters, to 
exercise their own religious worship; and while he 
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was passing Mount Libanus, he i$ said to have even 
assisted^ with reverence, at the religious ceremonies 
of some of the Christian anchorites who dwelt on that 
mountain. Tamerlane had no learning himself, but 
he was careful to have his grandchildren instructed by 
the best preceptors he could procure ; and such was 
the benefit of his example, that his successor, Olugbeg, 
founded at Samarcand an academy of sciences, where 
astronomy, considering the barbarism of the times, 
was brought to a very considerable hek^ht. Samar- 
cand is now iall^ from the eminence wmch then dis- 
tinguished it, and, in the possession of the Usbeck 
Tartars, has relapsed into its ancient state of bar- 
barism. 

The fate of Constantinople was thus retarded for a 
while by the rictories of Tamerlane ; but the Turks, 
after the death of that prince, resumed their schemes 
of destroying the empire of the East. The sultan, 
Amurath 11. was a prmce of a singular character. No 
man was more formed to increase the grandeur of his 
empire, and none was so fond of a life of quiet and 
retirement. • He twice resigned the crown, and was 
twice prevailed on by his bashaws and janizaries to 
resume it. A most solemn treaty had been concluded, 
m the year 1444, between him and Ladislaus, king of 
Poland ; and on the faith of this treaty, which gave 
peace to his dominions, Amurath had devoted his days 
to retirement and the study of philosophy, leaving the 
government in the hands of his son Manomet Car- 
oinal Julian Caesarini, the pope's legate, with the con- 
GUirence of his master, persuaded tlie king 6f Poland 
that it was necessary to break this treaty, which, being 
made with Mahometans, could not oe binding oa 
Christians, and Ladislaus accordingly invaded the 
Turkish territories; but he paid dear for his perfidy • 
The janizaries prevailed on Amurath to return from 
his solitude, He marched to battle at the head of his 
army, and taking the treaty with him in his bosom, 
solemnly invoked God, the avenger of injustice, to 
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punish this yiolation of faith and outrage to the law 
of nations. The Christians were entirely defeated ; 
the Mahometans triumphed. The king of Poland 
lost his life, and his head was carried in procession 
through th€ ranks of the Turkish army. To coinplete 
this signal vengeance, the author and adviser of this 
unjustifiahle act, Cardinal Julian, was drowned as he 
crossed a river, borne down by the weight of an im- 
mefise treasure, with which he w?is atten^pting to 
make his escape. Amurath retired once more from 
th^ cares of empire, .and was once more prevailed on 
to resume his crown. He left his dominions to his 
son Mahomet II., who inherited his military, if not 
his philosophic talents; but his designs against the 
Greek empire, as well as his father's, were retarded, 
as those of Bajazet had been, by the necessity of de- 
fending their own territories against another very pow 
erful invader : this was Scanderbeg. 

Scanderbegj whose real name was John Castriot, 
inherited from his father the country of Albania, a 
small part of the kingdom of Epirns. In his in&ncy, 
Amurath had seized on Albania, and taken possession 
of the person of Scanderbeg. He treated nim, how- 
ever, with great clemency, and even educated him, as 
his own child. But this distinction did not satisfy the 
young Scanderbeg, who secretly determmed to regain 
his independence, and recover his hereditary kingdom. 
Amurath had intrusted him with the command of a 
small army, for the purpose of an expedition into Ser- 
via ; but he was no sooner at the head of those troops, 
than he turned his arms against the sultan. By means 
of intelligence with his subjects of Albania — ^by his 
military talents, his ^eat activity, and tne excellent 
discipline which he mtroduced, he was able, with a 
small army, to maintain his ground, and secure the 
independence of his native province against the whole 
united force of the Turkish empire. 

The revolt of Scanderbeg retarded, but did not put 
a stop to, the designs against Constantinople. At tnis 
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time, the oeclmin^ empire of the East was m reality 
divided between three capitals ; one was Constantino- 
ple; another was Adrianople, which, about a century 
Wore, had been taken, as we have mentioned, by 
Amurath L ; and the third was Trebizond, at the ex- 
tremity of the Euxine Sea, which had been the retreat 
of the family of the Comneni. Constantinople was 
torn hv religious factions, while Mahomet the Great, 
a youth only twenty-one years of age, son of the pthi- 
losophio Amurath, formea the plan of extinguishing 
the empire of the Greeks, and making that illustrious 
city the capital of the Ottoman power. He laid siege 
to Constantinople in the year 1453, while the indolent 
Greeks made a very feeble preparation for defence, 
trusting to an immense barricade of strong chains, 
which clocked up the entry to the port, and prevented 
all access to the enemy's ships. The g^enius of Ma- 
homet very soon overcame this obstacle. He laid a 
channel of smooth planks for the length of six miles, 
resembling the frames which are constructed for the 
launching of ships. In one night's time, he drew 
eighty galleys out of the water upon these plaoks ; 
and next morning, to the utter astonishment of the 
besieged, an entire fleet descended at once into the 
bosom of their harbour. 

The Christian princes of Europe beheld this attack 
upon the metropolis and bulwark of Christendom with 
great indifierence ; they were indeed too much occu- 
pied at home to give any indulg^ence to the spirit of 
crusading. The emperor, Frederic HI., wanted both 
power and courage for such an enterprise ; Poland was 
under a very bad government ; France was slowly re- 
covering from the miseries in which she was invdved 
by the English ; and England was torn by domestic 
dissensions. The Italian princes were at war with 
each other ; and Spain was under a number of sepa- 
rate govemments, one half Christian, and the other 
Mahometan. The only succour which Europe lent to 
the unfortunate Greek empire, was a few Genoese 
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ships sent to their aid by the emperor Frederic of 
Germany. In this situation, the city was soon reduced 
to the necessity of capitulating ; but when the articles 
were in dispute, an imprudent renewal of hostilities, 
on the part of the Greeks, exposed them to all the 
fury of the conquerors, who entered the city sword in 
hand. Constantine, the emperor, was killed in the 
assault, and Mahomet immediately converted his pal- 
ace into a seraglio, and the splendid church of Santa 
Sophia into a Mahometan mosque. Thus ended the 
empire of the East, in the. yeal 1453, one thousand 
one hundred and twenty-three years from the building 
of Constantinople by Constantine the G-reat. 

The Turks, in this important conquest, showed a 
spirit very opposite to that of barbarians. Most of 
the churches were preserved entire, and the public 
exercise of religion allowed as before to all the Chris- 
tians. Mahomet permitted the conquered Greeks to 
choose their own patriarch, and even installed him 
himself by giving him the crosier and ring, and from 
that time to the present the Turkish sultans ha^e al- 
ways elected the patriarch of Constantinople, who is 
called (Ecumenical. The pope, indeed chooses an- 
other, who is styled the Latin Patriarch ; and these 
two pontiffs contmue to the present time to be as vio- 
lently at enmity with each other as ever were the 
Eastern and the W estem churches. Mahomet likewise 
founded several cOllej^es and schools for philosophy, 
medicine, and most of the liberal arts and sciences. 
He was himself an able scholar, skilled in the foreign 
languages, both European and Asiatic, and was so 
much a lover of the arts as to entice, by very liberal 
rewards, several of the greatest proficients in painting 
and sculpture to come nom Italy and reside at Con- 
stantinople. 

Mahomet the great pursued his conquests, and soon 
made himself master of all Greece. He likewise 
subdued Epirus, after the death of Scanderbeg, and 
began to meditate tlie conquest of Italy. The Vene* 
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tian fleet opposed his progress in that country, and. 
attacking him in Greece, made themselves masters of 
the city of Athens. This, however, they were not 
able lon^ to preserve. Their commerce was always 
their chief interest, and they were glad to enter into 
a treaty with the Turks by which they purchased from 
them tne liberty of trading^ into the Black Sea. The 
Greeks remained under me dominicm of the grand 
seignior in a state of oppression, little short of slavery; 
they were suffered, however, to retain their religion 
and their laws. They were allowed, paying a small 
tribute, to carry on a little commerce, and cultivate 
their lands. The patriarch's revenues must, at least, 
have been considerable, as he paid, at his installation, 
no less than eight thousand ducats, one half to the 
exchequer of the grand seignior, and the other to the 
officers of the Porte. The greatest subjection the 
Greeks have been under, was in the tribute of chil- 
dren. Every father has been compelled to give one 
of his sons to serve among the janizaries or in the se- 
raglio, or to pay a sum for his ransom. 

The constitution of the Turkish empire is support- 
ed by the absolute government of the prince, tne ex- 
treme celerity with which his mandates are carried 
into execution, and the despotic authority which he is 
enabled to exercise in the disposal of the lives and 
fortunes of all his subjects. Should the sultan be con- 
fined to a degree of authority in any shape less abso- 
lute than what he enjoys, the constitution of the em- 
pire would fall to pieces. It has been even main- 
tained by some authors, as a maxim of state in the 
Ottoman empire, that the sultan cannot abridge his 
own power, and that his oaths and promises are al- 
ways revocable when in any shape restrictive of his 
authority. Yet the sultan himself swears to observe 
and to govem according to the law of Mahomet, 
which, though it touches both matters of religion and 
of government, the learned doctors among the Turks 
raaintain to be only binding upon the emperor in the 
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articles of the Mussulman faith. Yet by these same 
doctors the principle of the most implicit obedience to 
the sultan is held forth to his subjects as a doctrine of 
religion rather than a maxim of state. 

The contexture of the Turkish goyemment is such a 
fabric of slavery, that it is almost impossible that any 
subject of the empire should inherit a free or an in- 
genuous spirit. The jjand seignior hiipself ishom of 
a slave of the seragho. . The viziers are often slaves 
-by birth, and throu^ the whole empire it is hard to 
fiifid any that derive their origin from ingenuous pa- 
rents. It is therefore no wonder that the Turks 
should inherit a disposition fitted for the rule of an 
absolute master. *' Ita (]|uosdam homines," says Oroti- 
us, after Aristotle, *' novimus natura esse servos, et ita 
populi quidam eo sunt ingenio, ut regi quam regere 
norint rectius."* 

It is a part of the policy of the empire, that a cer- 
tain number of young men should be educated in the 
seraglio, out of whom the sultan chooses his principal 
officers. But what is a very extraordinary piece of 
policy, if we may believe Rycaut, it is necessary that 
these youths should be of Christian parents. The 
reason'he assigns is, that bein^ educated in a different 
religion they will hate the Chnstians ; but this is a very 
lame solution of a very inconceivable fact. A better 
reason, supposing the fact a true one, is afterward giv- 
en, when ne says, that the Christian slaves, strangers 
in the empire, will necessarily have fewer connexions 
or dependants on their interest, and be the better dis- 
posed to an absolute submission to the wiU of their 
master. One thing is certain, that it is a fundamental 
maxim of the Turkish polity, that the servants of the 
prince should be such as ne can entirely command, 
and can at any time destroy without dan^r to him- 
self. 

The prime vizier is the first officer of the empire. 

* *^Thus some nations are slaves by nature^ bom to be 
governed, and not to govern." 
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There are six others, who are called viziers of the 
bench, who sit as assessors with him in judgment in 
caseA of law, of which he is judge in the last resort 
over the whole fempire. These subordinate viziers, 
however, never dare to interfere, unless the grand 
vizier demands their opinion. The power of the 
grand vizier is absolute over all the subjects of the 
empire. In the disposal of lives he is limited only in 
two respects : he cannot take off the head of any of 
beglerbegs, or the bashaws, without the imperial sig- 
nature, nor can he punish any of the janizaries, or of 
the soldiery, but through the medium of their military 
commanders.* 

Inferior in a civil capacity to the grand vizier are the 
beglerbegs, who command several provinces, and the 
bashaws who command one province. The dignity 
of these officers is merely personal : there is not sucn 
a thing in the Ottoman empire as an hereditary office 
or dignity ; and it is esteemed a rule of excellent pol- 
icy to make frequent changes in these offices. Ke- 
moval, therefore, is often practised without cause of 
discontent : but as this arbitrary change might con- 
vert a friend into a dangerous enemy, there is most 
commonly a sufficient cause alleged for sending the 
degraded* officer a bowstring along with the order for 
his dismission. 

The revenues of the grand seignior consist chiefly in 
the product of the several countries subject to his do- 
mimon. A vast number of vessels arrive annually 
from Greece, Egypt, Natolia, and the coasts of the 
Black sea, which bring all sort of stores that are ne- 
cessary for the seraglio, for the janizaries, or for the 
fleet. It appears, from the registers of the empire, 
that till the year 1 683, the revenues of the grand 
seignior's exchequer did not amount to two millions 
sterling, a sum quite inadequate to the expenditure of 

* [The order of the janizaries has been abolished of late 
years ; and many see in that abolition a sure omen of th« 
dijBsolution of the Turkish empire.— 1834. E. ( 
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the Turkish govemment and the support of then 
armies. It is therefore customary for the bashaws, 
in each province, to have funds assigned them upon 
the provmce itself for the maintenance of their troops. 

The patrimony of the sultan arises, in a peat meas- 
ure, from the confiscation of the estates of the viziers 
and bashaws ; and when he has^ occasion to supply 
his privy purse, it costs him only the condemnation 
of one of these unfortunate srandees. On the whole, 
the revenues of the Turkish empire are very incon- 
siderable... But the absolute power of the sultan sup- 
plies that defect, and can execute very great projects 
at a small expense. 

We now return westward, to take a view of the 
kingdom of France about the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

France, toward the end of this century, be^n en- 
tirely to shake oflf the feudal govemment. The only 
two great fiefs remaining were Burgundv and Brit- 
tany. Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, was pne 
of the richest and most powerful princes in Europe; 
but his ambition was the cause of his downfall, the 
loss of his dominions, and their absolute aimexation 
to the crown of France. His favourite object was the 
conquest of Switzerland and of Lorraine. The Swiss 
entirely routed him in two pitched battles in their 
own country, and when he sought to wreak his re- 
sentment on Lorraine, the same Swiss followed him 
thither, and defeated him in a third engagement, 
where he lost his life. Lewis XI., by tne feudal law, 
took possessions of his dominions of Burgundy as a 
male fief; while the princess Mary, the duke's daugh- 
ter, married Maximihan, son of the emperor Frederic 
HI., who thus became soverei^ of the Netherlands. 
This match laid the foundation for many wars be- 
tween France and the empire. 

Lewis XL was a prince of a very inconsistent char- 
acter. His reign was a complication of tyrannical acts, 
'^f murders, and assassinations, though at the sam« 
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time of some wise orUmances with respect to the j^ub- 
lie police of France. The increase of his dominions 
by the acquisition of Burgundy, and of Provenge, 
which was bequeathed to France by the count de la 
Marche, augmented greatly the power of the crown. 
The fiefs, as we have said, were now almost totally 
extinguished. The great nobles had long ago ruined 
their fortunes by the crusades. iThe people had 
emancipated themselves from their jurisdiction, and 
repaired for justice to the civil magistrate. The 
parliaments, which we have seen established upon a 
fixed plan by Philip the Fair, were now composed of 
lawyers, and acted agreeably to statutes and usages 
of tne realm ; and the king, who possessed the au- 
thority of supreme legislator, was now endowed with 
a power of great extent. 

It is to Lewis XI., who was a vicious, unprincipled 
tyrant, that France owed the extension of her com- 
merce, the establishment of posts through the king- 
dom, and the regular administration of justice. 

The count de la Marche, in bequeathing Froveuge 
to Lewis XI., left him likewise the empty title, which 
he enjoyed himself, of king of the two Sicilies. Lewis 
was satisfied with the effective donation of Provenge, 
and thought no more of the Sicilies; but his son, 
Charles VIII., who was a weak and an imprudent 
prince, was extremely ambitious of reigning in Italy ; 
accordingly, in the beginning of his reign, he projected, 
very inconsiderately, the conquest of Naples, an enter- 
prise which, though successful, was in the end fatal 
to the French, an enterprise remaikable too on this 
account, that it excited the first idea of that plan 
which has since been a part of the general policy of 
Europe, the preservation of a balance of power. 

The picture of Italy at this juncture may be drawn 
in a few words. The papal dominions were not very 
extensive. The house of Gonzaga was m possession 
of Mantua, and the little sovereignties of Faensw., 
Imola, Rimmi, Bologna, and Ravenna, had been slV 
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usurped from the Holy See during the residence of 
the popes at Avignon. Modena and Ferara had like- 
wise an independent sovereign ; Piedmont was in pos- 
session of the dukes of Savoy; Pisa was subject to 
the Florentines ; and Genoa to the duke of Milan, 
who was then a very powerful prince. The house of 
Orleans had mainly attempted to make good their 
pretensions to the sovereignty of Milan. Francis 
Sforza, the bastard of a soldier of fortune, had de- 
prived their ancestors of this fine territory, of which 
the Sforzas became now the hereditary princes. Lu- 
dovic Sforza, for his own ambitious ends, was at pains 
to persuade Charles YUI. to undertake the conquest 
of rlaples. 

^Tlorence, at this time, was at a very high pitch of 
Splendour. It had now for above a century been dis- 
tin^ished, no less for its commerce than for its culti- 
vation of the liberal arts. Perhaps there never was a 
family which deserved better of mankind than that of 
the Medici. Cosmo de'' Medici, who was bom in the 
year 1389, lived as a private citizen of Florence, with- 
out courting rank or titles, thouj^h the wealth which 
he had acquired by commerce might have raised him 
to a level with the most powerful of the European 
princes. The use he made of his riches was to re- 
lieve the poor, to perform the most splendid acts of 
public munificence, to embellish and to refine his 
country, and to promote the cultivation of the sciences 
and fine arts, by inviting to Florence from every quarter 
men eminent lor their learning and talents. He died 
distinguished by no diadems nor splendid epithets of 
hcnour, but known by that most honourable of human 
titles, the Father of his country. His reputation, 
however, gained for his descendants the chief au- 
thority in Florence. The dignity of Gonfalonier, which 
properly signifies Standard-bearer, but came to be the 
office of the highest authority, was enjoyed by his son 
and his grandsons ; and Peter de' Medici, his great- 
grandson, was in possesion of the chief power at 

IV — M , 
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Florence, at the time of Charles YJJ1.'8 i3q>editiaa 
into Italy. 

Charles set out for Italy without taking the pro]^ 
precautions which the importance of the enterprise 
required. Roderico Borgia, who ascended the papal 
throne hy the name of Alexander VI., a pontiff whose 
memory has heen deservedly execrated py aU histori- 
ans, had, as well as, Ludorico Sforza, the duke of 
Milan, invited Charles to undertake this expedition. 
Scarce, however, had he set foot in Italv, when they 
began to traverse his designs, and loined against him 
with Alphonso, king of Naples. Charles, incensed at 
his perfidy, marched immediately to Rome, and be« 
sieged the pope in the castle of St. Angela Alexander 
was at length forced to sue for an accommodation ; 
and then, the French monarch with great devotion 
kissed his holIness*s feet, and served him with water 
to wash his hands. Charles now marched his army 
into the kingdom of Naples. Alphonso, with the 
most despicable cowardice, fled into Sicily^ where he 
concealed himself in a convent ; and his son Ferdinand 
retreated to the island of Ischia, after discharging the 
Neapolitans from their allegiance to his family. 
Charles was now master of Naples ; he entered the 
city in triumph, took the titles of Emperor, and AjOr 
gustus, and aiter giving a few entertainments to exhibit 
his magnificence, and imposing some enormous taxes 
to exemplify his authority, this most impolitic prince 
returned to France five months after he had left it, 
thinking his conquest suMciently secured by leaving it 
to be defended by three or four thousand men, while 
almost all Europe had entered into a combination to 
deprive him of it. Alexander VI., the states of Venice 
and Milan, the emperor Maximilian, Ferdinand of Ar- 
ragixi, and Isabella of Castile, all joined in a league 
ag[ain£t Charles, and met him on his return to France 
with an army of thirty thousand men, while he had 
only eight thousand. Fortune, or courage, for he was 
not deficient in this quality, gave him Ute advantage 
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orer this sreat superiority of numbers. He defeated 
the confederates, and secured his return into France. 
Bgt he left m the dutchy of Milan one half of his little 
army. Scarcely had he arrived at Turin, when he 
received a message from Pope Alexander, who com- 
manded him to withdraw his troops from Italy, to 
yield' his pretensions to the kingdom of Naples, and 
to come and give an account of his conduct at the 
tribunal of the holy pontiff on pain of excommunica- 
tion. He chose rather to return to France. In short, 
the kingdom of Naples was lost in as short a time as 
it had been won. Gonsalvo of Cordova, a Spanish 
general, whom Ferdinand of Arragon had sent to the 
ussistance of Frederic, who claimed the crown of 
Naples from affinity with the last prince, found it a 
veiy ea^ task to drive the French entirely out of 
Italy. Sgch had been the sudden and decisive effect 
of this great confederacy against Charles YHI., that 
the princes of Europe thence derived a most useful 
lesson, and from that period considered it as a general^ 
(aw of policy to be always united in a tacit league to* 
prevent the exorbitant mcrease of the power of any 
particular state or sovereign. Robertson, in his His- 
tory of Charles V., asserts that the idea of the preser- 
vation of a balance of power in Europe has its date 
from this confederacy against Charles YIH. : and 
" from this era,*' says he, " we can trace the progress 
of that intercourse between nations which has linked 
the powers of Europe so closely toother, and can dis- 
cem the operati(»is of that provident policy which, 
during peace, guards against remote and contingent 
dangers, and wnich in war has prevented rapid and 
destructive conquests.*' But in this instance the ele- 
gant historian certainly pays a higher compliment to 
modem policy than it deserves. The system in queSf 
tion is perhaps more generally understood bv the 
modems than it was by the ancients ; but, as Hume 
has remarked, the idea of a balance of {lower is 
fbanded so much on common sense and obvious re«^ 
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floning, that '^ it is impossible it copld altogether hame 
escaped antiquity, wnere we fiad in other particulars 
so many marks of deep penetration and discernment." 
Xenophcm represents one great combination of powers 
as haying directly arisen from a jealoiiS3r of the in- 
creasing strength of the Medes and Persians. Then 
cydides assigns a similar origin to the league which 
was formed against Athens, and which produced the 
Peloponnesian war. Demosthenes, on the same prin- 
ciple, alarmed the fears of all the Grecian republics, 
from the increasing power and inordinate ambition of 
Philip of Macedon. The Grecian history afibrds 
many more examples of the same policy. One ex- 
ample only occurs in the Eoman history where this 
maxim seems to have been understood and put in 
practice against this all-conquering people. It is that 
of Hiero, King of Syracuse^ who, though in alliance 
with the Romans, sent assistance to the Carthaginians 
during the war of the auxiliaries. In the remarks of 
Polybius on that subject, we find the principle of a 
balance of power as ably explained as it could be by 
any modern politician. " He esteemed it necessary," 
says Polybius, "both in order to retain his dominions 
in Sicily and to preserve the Roman friendship, that 
Carthage should be safe, lest by its fall, the remain- 
mg power should be able, without opposition, to exe- 
cute every purpose and undertakins^. And here," 
continues that author, '' he acted wim great wisdom 
and prudence ; for that is never on any account to be 
overlooked ; nor ought such a force ever to be thrown 
into one hand, as to incai>acitate the neighbouring 
states from defending their rights against it?*— Polyb., 
lib. i, c. Ixxxiii. The system of a balance of pow^ 
is therefore not a policy of modem invention ; although 
we must own that it had not a general influence on 
the politics of Europe till the abovementioned period 
of the confederacy against Charles VIII. This prince 
died at, the zse of eight-and-twenty, and leaving no 
children, the duke of Orleans succeeded to the crowti 
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of France br the title of Le«r4i« ATT>y and rermd^ at 
we shall atterward see, his pretensions to the kui^ 
dom of Naples. , 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Spaik, Fsancb, Italt, *«nd Bbitaik, at the end of the Fif- 
teenth and befiianingof the Sixteenth Centnry — Ferdinand 
and Isabella—Extinction of tHe Moors in Soain^-Lewis XIL 
of France i&Tadea Italjr^'^ vo Alexander Yi»^Jidmfl II.— 
Enffland-i-Henry yL-^.^«<irWars of York and Lancaflier 
— Marfl»ret of Ai»>ic— Edward IV.— Richaid IIL— Henry 
Vn.— Union of York and Lancaster— Impostures of Sim- 
nel and Warbeck. 

A TEST '>iportant revDlation, which at this time 
took pl^ce in Spain, now demands our attention to 
th}»t quarter. Tke assistance which Pedro the cruel 
had received from the Black Prince was of transitory 
effect. On the departure of Edward, Pedro was again 
attacked by his enemies, and murdered by his bastard 
brother, Henry of Transtamarre, who thus secured for 
himself and his family the throne of CastUe. The 
voluptuousness of a court is no uncommon prelude to 
a revolution in the kingdom. Thus it happened und» 
Henry IV- of Castile, a descendant of Henry of Tran- 
stamarre.^ The weakness and debauchery of this 
monarch incited a faction of his nobles, headed by the 
archbishop of Toledo, to take the government into 
their own hands. They accused their sovereign of 
impotency, and declared his daughter Joanna, who was 
the heiress of the kingdom of Castile, an illegitimate 
child ; she w'as disinherited, and sent out of the king- 
dom ; while the Cortes, or the assembly of the States, 
obliged Henry to settle the inheritance on his sister, 
Isabella. 

The next concern of the associated nobles was to 
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procure for Isabdlaa proper husband. Her alliaace 
was courted by several princes. Lewis XL demanded 
her for his brother^and the king of Arragon for his soa 
Ferdinand. The king of Portugal sousSt her himself 
in marriage. The arcbbii^op of Toledo, who headed 
the conspiracy a£;amst Henry, privately brought about 
the marriage of Isabella to Ferdinand of JbragcHu 
This procedure exasnerated the impotent Henry, who 
determined to rouse himself from his lethargy, and to 
exert his utmost endeavours to restore his daughter . 
Joanna to her right of inheritance. A civil war was 
the consequence, which embroiled the whole king- 
dom. At length, Henry thought it his best policy to 
affect, at least, to be reconciled to his sister and to her 
husband Ferdmand, who took care that no future rup- 
ture should occasion their title to be disputed. The 
cudden and painful death of Henry, lefl little doubt 
that he had been taken off by poison. Alphanso,king 
of Portugal, took up arms in favour of his mece Joanna^ 
whom he intended to many ; but, after a war of some 
years' continuance, this unfortunate princess thought it 
ner wisest course to end those disturbances, which she 
saw were not to be attended with success, by retiring 
into a monastery. 

A wise and vigorous, though a severe administra<» 
lion diaracterized the beginning of the r^ign of Ferdi« 
nand and Isabella. Spain was at this time in great 
disorder- the whole country was a prey to robbers and 
outlaws. Even the nobility lived by depredation, and 
defended themselves in their castles apiinst every legal 
attempt to restrain their violence. The new monardba 
of Castile and Airagon determined to repress these 
enormities. The castles of the piratical nobles were 
razed to the ground. The ofl&ce of the Santa Her- 
roandad, or Holy Brotherhood, was instituted for the 
detection and punishment of murders, thefls, and all 
atrocious crimes. But amid these laudable cares, the 
abominable tribunal of the Inquisition was furnished 
with such an extent of power% that, under the pre* 
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tence of extirpating heresy and impiety, tne whole 
kingdom became a scene of blood and horror. The 
fortunes and the lives of individuals were entirely at the 
mercy of the grand inquisitor and his associates. It . 
was never allowed to a criminal to be confronted with 
his accuser, nor even to be informed of his crime ; the 
sole method of trial was 'by exposing the unhappy 
wretch to the most extreme tortures, which either 
ended his life in agony, or forced a confession of his 
cuilt, which was expiated by committing him to the 
names. It is computed, that after the appointment of 
Torquemada, the inquisitor-general of Spain, there 
were six thousand persons burnt in thp short space of 
four years. 

The ambition of Ferdinand and Isabella was not 
limited to the possession of Arragon and Castile ; the 
kingdom of the Moors, of Granada, which was all 
that remained of the Mahometan dominions in Spain, 
was a very tempting object of enterprise. Granada 
was at this time rent by intestine divisions ; the fac- 
tions of the Zegris and the Abencerrages had reduced 
that unhappy kingdom to the lowest states of weak- 
ness. The romantic exploits of these contending fac- 
tions are remembered to this day in many beautiful 
Moorish ballads, and are pompously described in a yery 
extraordinary work, entitled Htstoria de las Guer^ 
ras Civiles de Granada, (history of the civil wars 
of . Granada) a book which contains a curious and 
authentic picture of a yery singular state of society. 
In the Moorish kingdom of Granada were preserved 
the last remains of the genuine spirit of chivalry and 
romantic gallantry, a state of manners which in that 
work is very happily delineated. 

ADoacen, king of Granada, was at this time at war 
with his nephew, Abo-Abdeli, who attempted to de- 
throne him. Ferdinand of Arragon supported Abo- 
Abdeli in order to weaken both parties ; and no soon- 
er was he in possession of the throne, by the death of 
Aboaceot than Ferdinand attacked hiis former ally 
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with the united forces of Castile and Arra^o. The 
war was tedious and lasted several years. £abella ac- 
companied her husband in several of his military ex- 
peditions, and attended him when he laid siege to the 
city of Granada in 1491. After a blodcade of eight 
months, the pusillanimous Abo-Abdeli, who has been 
called £1 Rey Chico, or the Little T^ing meanly capit- 
ulated, contrary to the s^itiments and urg:ent remcm- 
strances of above twenty thousand o£ the inhabitants, 
who offered to defend their native dtv to the last ex- 
tremity. The treaty between Abo-Aodeli and Ferdi- 
nand secured to the Moors of Granada a small mount- 
ainous part of the kingdom, with the enjoyment of 
their laws and religion. The Moorish prince, execra- 
ted by his people, betook himsetf to this despicable 
retreat. lie is said to have wept when he east back 
his eyes to the beauti^ plain and city of Granada. 

**' You have reason," said his mother, '' to weep like 
a woman for the loss of that kingdom, which you 
could not defend like a man.^^ Thus ended the do- 
minion of the Moors in Spain, about eight* hundred 
years after its foundation. 

Ferdinand, now master of Arragon, Castile, and 
Grapada, from that time took the tjtle of king of 
Spain. He wanted only Navarre, which, as we shall 
see, he soon afterward invaded and took possession of. 
Immediately after the conquest of Granada, he ex- 
pelled all the Jews from the kingdom — a most impoli- 
tic step, which deprived Spain of about one hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants. The greatest part of 
these took refup;e m Portugal, and carried with them 
their arts, their industry, and their commerce; the. 
rest sailed over mto Africa, where they were still 
more inhumanly used than in Spain. The Moors of 
that country are said to have ripped open their bellies, 
ia order to search for the gold which they were sup- 
posed to have concealed in their bowels. 

We have aJrea^ly seen that the arms of Ferdinand 
of Spam w«*re successfully employed m driving th« 
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French out of Italy, after the fruitless coiuiaest of 
Italy by Charles YIII. Lewis XII., bis successor, 
was sensible of the necessity of haying the pope in 
his interest when any claims were to be made good 
affainst the state of Italy. He courted Alexander YL 
likewise, upon another account; he wished to procure 
a divorce from his wife, the daughter of Lewis XI., 
and to marry Anne of Brittany, the widow of Charies 
Yin. Csaar Bor^a, the natimd son of Pope Alex- 
ander, was, like his father, a mcmster of wickedness. 
The palace of the popes was stained w^ith murder, 
adultery, and incest Alexander was desirous of se- 
curing for his son Borgia an independent sovereignty, 
and he sent him for that purpose as his ambassador 
into F'rance to make a treaty with Lewis, on the 
ground of their mutual pretensions. It was stipula 
ted that the king of France should be divorced from 
his wife, and have the pope's assistance in the inva- 
sion of Italy, TOovided Csesar Borgia should receive, 
in return, the dukedom of Valentmois, with the king 
of Navarre's sister in marriage, and a pension from 
Lewis of one hundred thousand livres. llewis, having 
put his kingdom in a state of defence, crossed the 
Alps, and in ten days made him&df master of Milan 
and Grenoa. After some unsuccessful struggles made 
by Ludovico Sforza to recfain the dukedom of Milan, 
that prince was betrayed by the Swiss troops, whom 
he had hired to protect his dominions, and given up 
into the hands of the French, among whom he passed 
his days as a prisoner, though treated both with hu- 
manitjr and respect. Lewis XII., afraid of Ferdinand 
of Spain, who had dispossessed his predecessor .Charles 
of the kingdom of Naples, thought it his most advisa- 
ble measure to compromise matters with the Spanish 
monarch, and they agreed to divide the NeapoLtan 
dominions between them. Ferdinand hnd Apulia and 
Calabria, and Lewis all the rest. Pope Alexander 
made no scruples of conscience to give his apostolical 
sanction to tnis partition, which dispossessed an iot* 
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nocent moDareh, his andent vassal, of ail his terri-' 
tories. > 

But the French were not destined to lave any dura- 
ble possession in Italy. Ferdinand soon after agreed 
with Pope Alexander to deprive Lewis of his part of 
the spoils. Gonsalvo de Cordova, who had tne dis- 
tinguished epithet of £1 Gran Capitano, was commis- 
sioned by his master to extirpate the troops of Lewis, 
as he haid done those of Charles YIII. The French, 
it is true, made a better defence. The Duke de Ne- 
mours, a descendant of the great Glovis, and the illus- 
trious Bayard, the chevalier sans new et sans reprecke^ 
(a cavalier without fear and witnout reproach,) main- 
tained their right to Naples with great militai^ skill, 
and vied with each otner in romantic feate of per- 
sonal prowess. But the contention was vain. The 
conduct of the Great Captain was superior to the 
valour of the French, and Lewis irrevocably lost his 
share of the kingdom of Naples. It is worthy of no- 
tice, that in this war between the French ana Span- 
iards in Italy, the art of blowing up mines by gun- 
powder was first practised by one of the Spanish gen- 
erals. 

Alexander VI*, in the meantime, and his favourite 
son, Cssar Borgia, continued to practise every effort 
of ambitious vulany to increase their power and accu- 
mulate wealth. The personal estate of the cardinals 
cm their death devolvea to the pope, and many an un- 
happy cardinal died suddenly durmg this pontificate. 
Bor^a, by force of arms, made himself master of the 
territories of some of the richest of the Italian nobles. 
Four of jhem he invited to a friendly conference, un- 
der the most solenm protestations of amicable inten- 
tions, and he massacred two of them by ambuscade. 
Vitelli, one of these wretched victims, is said to have 
entreated Borgia, his murderer, to ask of the pope, his 
father, a plenary indulgence for him in the agonies of 
death. Such is the deplorable weakness of supersti- 
tion that can attribute to the mosit abandoned of men« 
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the power of pardoning all offences against ti e ^eity.* 
Italy was at length d^yered of this monster and nis 
sen. It is said they haid prepared poisoned wine for 
the entertainment oi some wealthy cardinals, and that 
the pope himself, and his son, drank hy mistake of a 
bottle mtended only for his guests. The pope suffered 
an agonizing deatn, but Bor&ia escaped oy having 
himself sewed up in the belly of a mule. He sui- 
Yived, however, but a short time, and reaped no other 
fruits of his own and his father's accumulated crimes, 
but the univerfial abhorrence oi mankind. Most of 
the towns he' had seized threw off their alle^;iance, 
and Pope JuUus H. stripped him entirely of his pos- 
sessions. In fij^, Gronsalvo of Cordoya sent him pris- 
oner into Spain, where he died in miserable obscurity. 
It is sufficient to expose the principles of Machiavel 
to observe, that he holds forth Cs&sar Borgia as a per- 
fect pattem to all princes who have the ambition of 
uncontrolled dommion, and wish to establish their 
power upon a solid foundation ; as if that power was 
secure which is founded (xx terror, or that authority 
were an object of a wise man^s ambition, whicn 
must be purchased at the expense of universal detest- 
ation. 

Julius n., the successor of Alexander VI., was* a 
pontiff of great political abilities, of a bold and am- 
bitious character, and consummately skilled in the art 
of war. It was he who employed Michael Angelo to 
cast his statue in brass, and when the sculptor would 
have put a book in his hand, " No," said he, '* give 
me a sword, I understand that better than a breviary " 

* We understand from Burcard, that it was at this time an 
established custom for every new pope, immediately after his 
election, and as the first act of his apostolical function, to 
give a full absolution to all the cardinals of all the crimes they 
might thereafter commit of whatever natpre and degree. . 
Burcard was master of the ceremonies to the pope's chapeL 
Irora Sixtus IV. to Julius II.-^Aocounts and Extracts ox 
MSS. hi the King of France's Library 
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It was his principal aim to drive the French out of 
Italy ; but he chose, in the first place, to make them 
subsenrient to his designs of stripping the Venetians 
of sereral eztensiTe territories, wnich had belonged 
to the Hdy See, and which they had laid hold of on 
the death of Alexander VI. and Caesar Borgia. This 
ambitious republic had acquired immense possessions; 
and most of the sovereigns of Europe had ui interest 
in depriving her of them, to regain what had been 
their own property. Julius U. brought about for this 
purpose one d the most formidable combinati(ms of 
the £uropean potentates that had ever been known. 
The pope, the Emperor Maximilian, Ferdinand king 
of Spain, Lewis XtT., the duke of Say«^, and the king 
of Hungary, held a conference by their ambassadors 
at Cambray, and determined the destruction of Ven- 
ice, which they would certainly have accomplished, 
had the confederacy long subsisted. Lewis ot France 
began the attack, and defeated the Venetian army in 
the battle of Agnadello. Each of the competitors 
seized a share of the spoils of the republic The pope 
took possession of all Romasna. Tne emperor seized 
the province of Friuli, which has ever since continued 
in the possession of the house of Austria. The Span- 
iards took Calabria; and Pope Julius, now seeing 
Venice completely humbled, and having secured his 
own share, determined, if possible, to make himself 
master of the shares of all the rest. In this laudable 
view, he entered into a league with that very republic 
to whom he had been so severe an enemy, and, by 
the most dexterous policy, prevailed both on them 
and the Neapolitans, on the Swiss, and even on the 
Enfflish, to assist him in driving the French out of 
Italy. The enterprising pontiff headed his armies in 
person. At the siege oi Mirandola, with a helmet 
ind cuiras, and sword in hand, he was among the 
first who entered the breach. The French, for awhile, 
kept their around, from the signal heroism of their 
generals — the brave Chevalier Bayard, and Gaston d« 
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Foil, who won the famous battle of Rayeiina at the 
expense of his owii life ; but their troops, firom the 
parsimony of Lewis, were ill supplied; their merce- 
naries deserted, their generals snowed their talents 
only in making fine retreats, and in the end they lost 
erery foo.t of territory which they had possessed in 
Italy. The same Swiss who had sold Ludoyico Sforza 
to the French^ now assisted to re-establish his son 
Maximilian Sforza in the dukedom of Milan : and the 
same league which had been at first concerted against 
Venice was, by a strange vicissitude of fortune, di- 
rected against France, so as to prove in the end fatal 
to Lewis XII. While he was driven out of Italy by 
th& pope, the Venetians, and the Swissr—Ferdinana, 
king of Spain, seized csa. Navarre, which has ever 
since been incorporated with the Spanish monarchy. 
He employed for this purpose the assistance of Henry 
Vni. of England, by mviting him to send troops into 
France for the recovery of Guienne, which troops the 
Spanish king artfully employed in subduing Navarre. 
Henry VIII. was thus made the dupe of J^rdinand's 
artful policy ; but this mcmarch, who was then in the 
vigoiur of youth, was impatient to show the world 
that he had no occasion to recur to the aid of allies to 
humble the French. His successes in France we shall 
afterward mention. It is sufficient here to observe, 
that Lewis XH. was glad to purchase a peace, to 
marry the sister of Henry Vin.j the princess Mary oi 
England, and, instead of receivmg a portion, to pay 
the sum of one hundred thousand crowns. 

Lewis xn., whose want of success in his foreign 
enterprises may be attributed to his having for his 
competitors two such consummate politicians as Pope 
Julius n. and Ferdinand king of Spain, was, in many 
respects, an excellent prince. He imposed few and 
moderate taxes, and was peculiarly attentive to the 
administration of justice tnrough all his provinces. 
It is much to his honour, that, ly some exemplary 
severities, he repressed that overbearing and rapacious 
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spirit of the soidienr which had subjected the peasaots 
of France to much misery and oppression. He is a 
prince whose memory is, on these accomits, deservedly 
respected by his country. 

In order to retain a connected idea of our great ob- 
ject, the affairs of Britain, we must now return to the 
reign of Henry VI., when under that infant monarch, 
and by the great political as well as military talents 
of his competitor Charles VH. of France, We saw the 
English lose, by degrees, all their possessions in that 
kmgdom, of w^hich, a few years before, the French 
had acknowledged the king of England to be sover- 
eign by inheritance. 

Henry VI. soon showed himself to be a prince of 
the most contemptible abilities. In his minority, the 
jealousy and misunderstanding between his uncle the 
duke ot Gloucester, regent of the kingdom, and the 
cardinal of Winchester, his great uncle, who had the 
care of the king's person and education, embroiled 
every political measure, lost France, and filled the 
nation with Action and disorder. The cardinal, to 
strengthen his own interest and depress that of his 
rival, married this shadow of a kin^ to a woman of 
the most accomplished and manly spirit that, perhaps, 
ever appeared^— Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Reg- 
nier, the titular kiog of Naples and duke of XiOrraine. 
She had the qualities of a heroine, but they Were 
sometimes stained with a cruelty which knew no 
bounds in the prosecution of her enemies. Gloucester 
had been averse to her marriage with the king, and 
her first step was to devote him to destruction^ His 
wife was accused of treason, aggravated by sorcery ; a 
crime which in those days found the readiest belief. 
A priest and an old woman, her pretended accomplices, 
were burnt in Smithfield,, and the dutchess herself was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment. The duke of 
Gloucester was arrested soon after on an accusation 
of treason^ and was next morning found dead in his 
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bed. These eutxageoos pcoee'edinffs produced tbe 
greatest disgust in the minds of the people asainst 
3ie queen and the cardinal of Winchester, ana ren- 
dered the king's name, who was supposed at least to 
countenance these enormities, both odious and despi- 
cable. It was the time for a con^)etitor to start forth, 
and to avail himself of this general disaffection to the 

Srince on the throne. This competitor was Richard, 
uke of York, a descendant, by the mother's side, 
from Lionel, who was one of the sons of Edward III., 
and elder brother to, John of Gaunt, from whom the 
present monarch was descended. Richard, therefore, 
stood plainly in right of succession before Henry. He 
bore for his ensi^ a White rose, while Henry bore a 
Red one ; and this circimistance £;aye the name to the 
two factions which deluged England in blood. The 
weakness of Henry VI., and the unpopularity of the 
government, gave occasion to frequent commotions. 

The duke of York secretly fomented these disturb- 
ances, and, pretending to espouse the cause of the 
people, wrote to the king, advising him to dismiss from 
nis person and councils the most obnoxious of his min- 
isters. The easy monarch made partial concessions ; 
while the duke, who found his influence with the 
people daily increasing, determined to avail himself 
of lus power, and raisei an army of ten thousand men. 
His enterprises were seconded to his wish by the 
king's illness, who now became subject to periodical 
fits of madness ; and being incapable of maintaining 
even the appearance of royalty, York was appointed 
lieutenant and protector or the kingdom. This was a 
fatal blow to the party which supported the interests 
of the house of Lancaster, and who were now remo* 
ved firom all dignities and offices., At length the king, 
as if awaking from his lethargjr, or rather roused by 
the instigation of his spirited wife, was prevailed on 
to deprive the duke of York of his power, who had by 
this time annihilated the royal authority. In conse- 
quence of this step, York instaiitly haa recourse to 
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■noB. Hemywudnogedtotkebftttleof St Albany 
where the party of York gained a complete Tictcnry. 
The king was wounded and taken prisoner, but treated 
bj the Tictor witn great respect and tenderness. He 
was soon after led in triumph to London; and the 
doke of York, permitting him still to enjoy the tiUe 
of king, assumed to himself that of Protector, under 
which he exercised all the real powers of the soy 
ereign. 

Margaret of Anjou, whose courage rose from hei 
misfortunes, prepared to avenge the cause of her hus- 
band, and to support the regtu authority. With the 
assistance of those nobles who were deroted to the 
house of Lancaster, she raised a considerable army, 
and met the troops of York on the borders of Staffora- 
shire. A desertion from that party increased so much 
the strength of the royal^army, that their opponents 
instantly dispersed, and the duke fled into Ireland, 
while his cause was secretly maintained in England by 
Gruy, earl of Warwick, a man of great abilities, and 
of the most undaunted fortitude, fiy degrees, the ac- 
tivity of this nobleman collected an army sufSciait 
to take the field. Margaret of Anjou had ranged her 
army at Northampton, determined to fight herself at 
the head of her troops, while the despicable king re- 
mained in his tent, awaiting in great perturbation the 
issue of the engagement. The royal army was over- 
thrown, and Henry once more made a prisoner, and 
brought back to London. Margaret fled with precip- 
itation to Wales, and, her manly spirit never deserting 
her, employed herself in levying, a new army for the 
rescue of her husband, and tne re-establishment of his 
authority. 

Meantime a parliament was suihmoned at London, 
where the duke of York openly claimed the crown of 
Enc^land, as the representative of Edward HI., to the 
exdusion of Henry VT.,^ bom of a younger branch. It 
was now for the first time that the House of Lords 
seemed to enjoy an unbiased deliberative authority. 
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The cause of Henrv and of the duke of York was sol- 
emnly debated, each side producing their reasons with- 
out fear or control. York, notwithstanding his suc^ 
cesses, could not ^in a complete victorjr in parliament. 
It was decided that Henry should contmue to reign for 
life, and that the duke should succeed him, to the ex- 
clusion of the prince of Wales. 

Margaret, meantime, had levied an army of twenty 
thousand men ; and meeting the party of York near 
Wakefield, an engagement ensued, in which her arms 
were victorious. The duke of York himself was 
killed in the engagement, and his head, encircled 
with a paper crown, was, by the king's order, fixed 
upon the gates of the city of "York. The earl of War- 
wick, however, kept alive the courage of the van- 
quished, and carried about the pitiful Henry as his 
prisoner. He met the army of the queen once more 
at St. Alban's where the royal arms were again victo- 
rious. But when Margaret, who had now set her 
husband at liberty, prepared to enter London in tri- 
umph, she found the gates of the city shut against her. 
Young Edward, the eldest son of the late duke of 
York, h^ bemm to repair the losses of his party. 
London had declared in his favour, and proclaimed 
him king, by the title of Edward lY. Margaret of 
Aiijou, whose greatness of soul was superior to all her 
misfortunes, retreated to the north of England, where 
she found means to assemble an army of sixty thou- 
sand men. Warvuick met her, at the head of forty 
thousand, at Towton, on the borders of Yorkshire. 
An engagement ensued ; one of the bloodiest and most 
desperate that is recorded in the English historv. 
Thirty-six thousand men were left dead upon the field : 
Warwick gained a complete victory, by which the 
young Edward was fixed upon the throne, and the vai> 
quished Margaret, with her husband and infant son, 
took refuge in Flanders. 

Here she did not long remain. With what slender 
assistance she could procure on the continent, she 

IV V 
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landed again in England : again defeated, she fled oyer 
to France to her father, Regnier of Anjou, who could 
afford her nothing but a retreat. Henr}' was once 
more made a prisoner, and confined in the Tower of 
London. Edward lY., now crowned by the hands of 
Warwick, became ungrateful to his benefactor. The 
earl had negotiated a match between the young mon- 
arch and the princess Bona of Savoy, the sister ol 
Lewis XI. of France. When the marriage was on 
point of conclusion, Edward chanced to fsul in love 
with one of his own subjects, the widow of Sir John 
Grey, and privately married her 5 Warwick was justly 
incensed, and expressing strongly, his resentment of 
the affront, the young king, equally un^^teful and 
impolitic, banished him from the council, and thus 
made him his irreconcileable enemy. It was not long 
before Warwick found an opportunity of revenge. His 
daughter was married to the duke of Clarence, the 
king's brother. This prince he seduced from his alle- 
giance, as well as many of the nobles of the York iac- 
lioYi, and Warwick now openly stood forth the champion 
of the house of Lancaster. After various intermediate 
changes, Edward was deposed from the throne, and 
Henry VI. once more reinstated by the hands of War- 
wick, who was now distinguished by the epithet of 
the KingTnaker. Edward, banished for aWhile to the 
continent, returned to England. The city of London 
were his friends, and a powerful party in the kingdom 
espoused his interest. An engagement followed at 
Bamet, where the party of York was a^in victorious *, 
and Marjparet of ^jou, returning at tnat time with 
her son from France, received the dispiritmg intelli- 
gence that her army was defeated, and ner new cham- 
pion, the brave earl of Warwick, slain in the engage- 
ment, t 

This most intrepid and matchless woman continued 
with unshaken finnness of mind to struggle against 
adversity, and once more prepared to strike a decisive 
blow for the crown of England. This was at Tewkes- 
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hxitff where she commanded her army m person^ and 
led her son, the prince of Wales, through the ranks. 
But all was in vain : victory declared in favour of Ed- 
ward, and the unhappy mother, separated from her 
son, was sent a prisoner to the Tower of London. 
The prince of Wales, a youth of intrepid spirit, being 
brought into the presence of Edward, and asked, in an 
insulting manner, how he dared to invade the territo- 
fies of his sovereign, " I have entered," said he, '' the 
dominions of mv father, to revenge Ms injuries and 
redress my own* The barbarous Edward is said to 
have struck hiiu in the face with his gauntlet, while 
the dukes of Gloucester and Clarence, and others of 
the attendants, rushed upon the noble youth, and stab- 
bed him to the heart with their daggers. . The death 
of Henry was next resolved, and the duke of Crlouces- 
ter, in the true spirit of butchery, is said to have en- 
tered his chamber, and massacred the feeble monarch 
in cold blood.* Marga]:et they allowed to live, in 
hopes of her bemg ransomed by the king of France ; 
and that monarch in effect paid fifty thousand crowns 
for her freedom. She died a few years afterward in 
France — a woman whom, but for some instances of 
cruelty in the beginning of her career, all Europe must 
have venerated and admired. 
Edward IV., now firmly seated on the throne, aban- 

. * It ie but justice to observe, that this atzocious fact has 
been altogether doubted. . The historians of the times, beinff 
under the influence of the house of Lancaster^ are to be read 
with much caution ; and nothing; after all, is given as evidence 
of this fact but common fame. Those writers all fix the time 
of Henry VI.'s death to the 21st of May, 1471. Guthrie, 
however, has produced from the records, imdoubted evidence, 
that he was alive on the 12th of June thereafter; and some 
historians, even of the Lancaster party, afi&rm that it was re- 

forted at the time that he died of anguish and grief of mind. 
t is certain that his body was conveyed to St Paul's, and 
there exposed to public view, a circumstance which iU agrdei 
with the idea of a. private murder.—See Guthrie's History of 
ISngland, vol. ii. pp. 719, 720.- 
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donee himself to vicious pleasures. His life was passed 
in a succession of riots and debauchery, and acts of 
tyranny and cruelty. His brother, the duke of Clar- 
ence, takinf the part of a friend who had fallen a vic- 
tim to the king's displeasure, and inveighing severely 
against the rigour oi his sentence, was on that account 
alone arraigned and condemned to suffer death. The 
only favour shown him was to choose the manner of 
it, and he very whimsically chose to be drowned in a 
butt of Midmsey. A war was proclaimed against 
France ; but during the preparation for this enterprise, 
which was highly gratdul to the nation^ an event no 
less gratefulhappened, which was the death of Ed- 
ward IV., at the age of forty two, poisoned, as is sup- 
posed, by his brother Richard, duke of Grioucester. He 
left two sons, the eldest, Edward Y., a boy of thirteen 
rears of age. Gloucester, named Protector of the 
kingdom, save orders that the two princes, for secunty, 
should be lod^d in the Tower. Hastings, a friend to 
the Toval family, and an enemy to tyranny, had too 
strongly expressed his concern for their safety, and at- 
tachment to their interest. Richard, on a most frivo- 
lous pretence of treason, ordered this nobleman to be 
arrested in the council, and he was instantly led forth 
to execution. The duke of Buckingham, tne slavish 
instrument of an ambitious tyrant, had wrought upon 
a mob of the meanest of the populace, to declare that 
they wished Richard, duke ol Gloucester, to accept of 
the crown : this was interpreted to be the voice of the 
nation. The crafty tyrant, with affected scruples, and 
with much appearance of humility, was at length 
prevailed on to yield to their desires, and to accept the 
proffered crown. His elevation had been purcnased 
by a Series of crimes, and was now to be secured by 
an act of accumulated horror. Three assassins, by the 
command of Richard, entered at midnight the apart^ 
meat of the Tower where the princes lay asleep, andy 
smothering them in the bed-clothes, buried them in a 
comer of the building. 
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At leogth, after a reign of two tedioas yeuTB, an 
aTenger (^ these atrocious crimes appeared in the per* 
son <H Henry, ^rl of Richmond, a prince of the lin- 
eage of John of Grannt. Henry was yet very youngs 
when he formed the de^gn of dethroning Richard, and 
of reclaiming England as the patrimony of ihe hoose 
of Lancaster. His first attempt was unsuccessful; 
and after his party had been twice defeated, he was 
obliged to return tor shelter to Brittany. Thence he 
was forced, by the treachery of ^e duke of !&ittany*s 
minister, who had priyately covenanted to deliver hmi 
up to Richard. Betaking nimself to the province of 
Anjou, he was aided by Charles YHI. of France, with 
a small army of two thousand men. With this slen- 
der support, he landed in England. The Welsh flocked 
to his standard, and, animated with courage, he ven- 

/ tured to give battle to Richard on die field oiBosworth. 
Richard HI. met him with an aimy double his num- 
bers ; and the event would probably have been unfor^ 
tunate for Richmond, had not Lord Stanley, with a 
large body of troops, changed sides in the heat of the 
en^gement, and fought against the usurper. This 
decided the fate of the day; the army of Richard was 
entirely defeated, and the tyrant himself met with a 
better death than his crimes and cruelties deserved. 
Seeing ^at all was lost, he rushed with desperate 
fury into the thickest of the enemy, and fell pierced 
with innumerable wounds. The crown, which he 
wore on his head during the engagement, was imme- 
diately placed upon the head of the conqueror. 

The army of Richmond sung a hymn to God upon 
the field of battle, and with the loudest acclamations, 
proclaimed him sis Henry VIL king of England. This 
auspicious day put an end to the civil wars between 
the houses of York and Lancaster. Henry, by mar- 
rying the princess Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV., 
united in his own person the interests and rights of 
both these families. This excellent prince, who knew 

. kow to ffovem as well as to conqaer, was one of the 
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best moiiarehs that er^ reigned in England. The 
nation, under his wise. and politic adnunistration, 
soon recovered the wounds she had sustained in those 
unhappy contests. The parliaments which he as- 
seniblea made the most salutary laws, the people paid 
their taxes without reluctance, the nobles were kept 
in due subordination, and that spirit €i commercial in- 
dustry for which the English have been, in these lat- 
ter ages, justly distinguished, began to make vigorous 
advances under the reign of Henry VII. The only 
&iling of this prinee was an economy, perhaps toe 
rigid, which, in his latter years, degenerated even into 
avarice ; and though his taxes were not expressive, he 
left in the treasury, at his death, no less than two 
millions sterling ; a certain proof of two things — the 
one that it is possible, without oppressing the people, 
for all the emergencies of govemment to be most 
amply supplied; the other that the princess econ- 
omy can. effectually check that dissipation of the 
public money by corrupt and rapacious officers, which 
mcreases both the weakness of the state a^d the 
grievances of the people. 

The reign of Henry VII. was disturbed for a while 
by two very singular enterprises. The earl of War- 
wick, son of the late duke of Clarence, had been con- 
fined by Richard in the Tower, and by his long impris- 
onment was totally unknown^ and unacquainted with 
the world. One ^imon, a pnesi of Oxford, trained up 
a young man, Lambert Sinmel, the son of a baker, to 
counterfeit the earl of Warwick's person, and instructed 
him in the knowledge of all the mots which were ne- 
eessary to support the imposture. He first nukde his 
public api>earance in Dublin, wh^e he found many to 
espouse his cause, and he was there solemnly crown- 
ed king of England an<l Ireland. Thence passing 
over to England, he veiitured to give battle to Henry 
near Nottingham. Simnel and his tutor, the priest, 
were both taken prisoners. The priest, who could 
not be tried, by the civil power, was imprisoned for 
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1^ ; and the impostor himself, who was' too mean an 
ol]ject for the revenge of Henry, was emidoyed< by 
him as a scullion in ms kitohen. 

This enterprise wius succeeded by another, which 
was not so easily defeated. The old dutchess of Bur- 
gundy, sister or Edward IV., and widow of Charles 
the iBold, who wished by all means to embroil the 
goremment of Henry, caused a report to be- spread 
that the young duke of York, who, along with his 
bh)ther Edward, was hitherto belieyed to have b^ 
smothered in the Tower by Richard HI., was still 
alive — and she soon after produced a young man tvho 
assumed his name and character: this was Perkin 
Warbeck, the son of a Jew broker of Antwerp,' a 
youth of great personal beauty and insinuating ad- 
dress. He found means, for a considerable time, to 
carry on the deception, and seemed from his valour 
and abilities, to be not undeserving of the rank which 
he assumed. For five years he supported his cause 
by force of arms, and was aided by a respectable pro* 
portion of the English nobility. James IV., king of 
•Scotland, espoused his interest, and gave him in mar- 
riage a relation of his own, a daughter of- the earl of 
Huntley. After various changes of fortune, during aU 
which Perkin showed himself to be a man of genius 
and intrepidity, he was at length abandoned by his 
followers on the approach of the royal army, which 
greatly exceeded them in numbers, and forced to de- 
liver himself up to Henry's mercy, who only con- 
demned him to perpetual imprisonment. This, how- 
ever, was too much for his impatient spirit. He at- 
tempted to make his escape, and secretly tampered 
with the unfortunate Warwick, stil^ a prisoner in the 
Tower, to raise a new insurrection ; the consequence 
was, that Perkin Warbeck was hanged at Tyburn, 
and young Warwick, tried by his peers, condemned 
and beheaded on Tower Hill. 

It is necessary to remark, that the real character 
and DrcfensioQs of Perkin Warbeck are, to this dayi 
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a Kubject of imcertamty and of controyeny \ and upon 
an examination of the evidence on bath sides of the 
question, there are many now, as there, were then, 
who believe that this young man was, m realty, the 
son of king Edward IV. Garte^ in liis history t>f £ng^ 
land, was, I believe, the. first who ventured to sugeesi 
his doubts with Kgard to the common notion of Waf> 
^ck's being an impostor, and othar reasons have 
lince ^l>een added by Guthrie, whieh ttrongly counter 
nance- the supjposidon that this young man was reidly 
(he duke of York* Horace Walpole, ia his . Historic 
Doubts on the Reign of Ridtard IIL, has taken up the 
same side of the iquestion, as if it had been a new 
idea started by himself, though the authors I havt 
mentioned have furnished him with the best part oi 
his arguments. jL/' 



CHAPTER XV. 

Scotland from the middle of the Fourteenth Century to the 
end of the reign of James V.— David IL— Robert iL, fint 
of the House of Stuart— Robert III.— James Li IL^ III., 
and IV.— -Marriage of James IV. with Margaret, daughter 
of Henry VH., founds the hereditary title of the House of 
Stuart to the Throne of England— Battle of Sodden- 
James v.— Ancient Constitution of the Scottish Govem- 
menL 

The feudal aristocracy had attained to a great de* 
gree of strength in Scotland in the time of Robert 
Bruce. In return for the services of the nobles in 
placing him upon the throne, Robart bestowed on 
them large grants of the lands of which they had dis- 
possessed the Ei^lish. * Property before this time had 
been subject to great revolutions in Scotland. Edward 
I., having forfeited the estates of many of the Scottish 
bsuRons, granted them to his English subjects. These 
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were expelled by the Scots, who seized theit lan48* 
Amid such frequent changes, many held their posses- 
sions by titles extremely defective, and Robert formed 
on this ground a scheme for checking the growing 
power and wealth of his nobles. He summoned them 
to appear, and show by what rights they held their 
Lands. '* By this right," said each of them, laying his 
hand upon his sword ; '^ by the sword we gained them, 
and by that we will defend them.^' Robert, appre- 
hensive of the consequences of exasperating this reso- 
lute spirit of his nobles, wisely dropped his scheme. 

Robert Bruce had a son, David, and a daughter, 
Margery. In a parliament, which he held at Ayr, in 
the year 1315, before the bi;rth of his son David, he 
had solemnly settled the succession to the crown of 
Scotland, failing heirs of himself, upon his brother. 
Edward Bruce, and his male issue ; on failure of 
whom, upon his daughter Margery and her heirs. 
Margery was afterward married, in her father's life- 
time, to Walter, the high steward of Scotland, of 
which marriage sprangRobert, the first of the house 
of Stuart who sat upon the Scottish throne, and who 
succeeded in virtue of this settlement of the crown 
made by his grandfather Robert Bruce. 

Robert Bruce died in the year 1329, and was sue-' 
ceeded by his son David Bruce, then an in^t. Ta- 
king advantage of this minority, Edward Baliol, tho 
son of John, lormerly king of Scotland, urged his pr^ 
tensicxis to the crown; and, secretly assisted by Ed- 
ward III. of England) entered the kingdom at the 
head of an army. He found a considerable number 
of partisans among the factious barons, and so great, 
for awhile, was ms success, that he was crowned 
king at Scone, while the young David was conveyed 
to France, where he received an h(xiourable protec- 
tion. But matters did not Icmg remain in this situa 
tion. The meanness of Edward Baliol, who wa 
contented to acknowledg;e the sovereiffnty ci Edward 
IIL over his kingdom, deprived him dr tae affections 

IV. — o 
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of the xmtion. Randolph, earl of Murray^ Robert, the 
steward <^ Scotland, and Sir William Doo^as, ronsed 
the Bmce's party to arms, and, with the aid of Philip 
of Yalois, kmg of France, Dayid was restored to has 
kingd(MD ; bat it was only to snstam a new reverse of 
fortune. Id an invasion of the English territoiy, the 
Scots were opposed by a powerful army, which was 
led into the field by the hi£^-spirited Philippa, the 
queen of Edward III. The English gained a com* 
plete victory at the battle of Durham, and David, as 
we have formerly seen, was taken prisoner, and con- 
veyed to the Tower of London. It was, soon after, 
his fortune to find a brother monarch in the same 
situation, Jotei, Ving of France, the son of Philip of 
Yalois, whom we have seen taken prisoner by the 
Black Prince, at the famous battle of Poicters, and 
conducted in triumph to London. In this state of 
captivity David remained for eleven years, when, in 
consequence erf" a treaty of amitv between the king- 
doms, and a large ransom paid by the Scots, their 
monarch was a^in restored to his throne. During a 
reign thus perplexed, whatever had been the inclina- 
tions of the soverei^, it is impossible that his king"- 
dom could have derived much boiefit from his admin* 
istration. David died in the year 1370, and leaving' no 
issue, the crown, according to the destination of his 
father Robert, went to the son of his sister Margery, 
who was Robert, the high steward of Scotland. 

The reign of this first prince of the house of Stuart 
exhibits no events which are worthy of commemora- 
tion. It passed in a series of unimportant skirmishes 
and inroaas between the Scots and English, the most 
memorable of which was that which gave occasion to 
the heroic ballad of " Chevy Chace.'^ But these in- 
cursions produced no effect of consequence upon either 
kingdom. The ^eat barons were, however, gradual- 
ly in<srea8ing their power; and under the reign of the 
•aeceeding prince, Robert m., their contests embroiled 
the nation in pei^tual disturbances and outrages 
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which the weak and easy disposition of the sor&c^gn 
was utterly incapable to compose or redress. He dele- 
gated the reins of government into the hands of his 
brother, the duke of Albany — a measure which gave 
birth to the most fla^tious designs in the bosom of 
the regent Robert had two sons — the elder, whom 
he created duke of Rothsay ; and the younger, James, 
who succeeded him in the throne of Scotland. The 
regent, Albany, found means to render the conduct of 
his nephew Rothsay, a yoxmg man of spirit and prom- 
ising talents,* so suspected to his father, that he waB 
conSned in the castle of Falkland, where Albany 
starved him to death. The king, too weak to punish 
a man to whom he had committed the sole adminis- 
tration of the kingdom, sought only now how to pre- 
serve his ' sole surviving ehUd, James, from a similar 
fkte, which there was every reason to expect from 
the designs of his unnatural, uncle. With the inten- 
tion of conveying him to France, Robert- p\it his son 
James on board of a vessel, which, unfortunately, was 
-captured on her voyage by an English ship. The 
nnnce was brought a prisoner to London, and his 
rather, whose spirit was quite unequal to so severe a 
misfortune, sunk into a melancholy despondency, and 
died about a year after. 

James I. was, iu the year 1405, declared king of 
Scotland, by an assembly of the states, which, at the 
same time, continued the duke of Albany in the regen- 
^ till the prince should be released from his captivity. 
This was an event which the English were not willing 
to hasten, and which the duke of Albany was at no 
pains to procure. James remained a prisoner for 
eighteen years, during the reigns of Henry TV., V., 
and VI. He was treated with great honour and 

* The character of David, duke of Rothsay, is said to have 
Dome a great similarity to that of his c(mtemporary and rival, 
f ouDg Harry of 3Ioninouth, the ton of JEienry IV., and after* 
ward the great Henry V. , 
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respect, and these monarchs oi&de the hest ame&da 
for their injustice in detaining him a captive, hy the 
care which they bestowed on his education. He was 
endowed by nature with excellent talents, and he had 
at the English court opportunities of improyemoit 
which he must have wanted at his own. tie learned 
there those maxims of goyemment, which, to the 
great benefit of his country (though in the ex^d, to his 
own disadyantage,) he reauc^ into practice whea he 
regained his throne.* 

At the retum of James into Scotland, he found his 
kingdom plunged in all the disorders and miseries ot 
anarchy. The authority of a sovereign could never 
be effectually exercised by regents; who, to secure 
themselves in power, were obliged to pay court to the 
greater nobility, and countenance them m, or at least 
overlook, all their usurpations; and hence the king* 
dom was a scene of perpetual contests between the 
great lords, and of rapme and injustice among all 
ranks of t£e state. James determined to repress these 
enormities, and he began by the gentler methods of 
statutoiy enacttnents. He gained the affections and 
the confidence of his people by many excellent laws, 
tending to establish order, tranquillity, and the equal 
administration of justice. He then prepared to un- 
dermine the power of his nobles, by a very equitable 
requisition, that those who possessed crown landil 
should exhibit the titles by which they held them* 
He next prohibited, with the utmost severity, all 
leagues and combinations among the nobility; and, as 
offending against this statute, he seized, durmg the sit* 
ting of par&ament, on his cousin the duke of Albany^ 
son of the regent, with two of his sons, and above 
twenty of the first rank of the nobility. Albany and 
his sons, with the earl of Lennox, were beheaded : — 

* During the regency of Albany, and in the year 1410, tfat 
University of St. Andrew's was founded by Henry WardiaWf 
bishop of that sef . 
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the rest he pardoned, and received again into favour. 
An example of this kind struck awe and terror into 
the whole order of the nobles. 

James was adored by his people, who enjojed unu- 
sual happiness and security under his admmistration; 
but the nobles, who daily felt some new diminution 
of their power, were not long disposed to brook these 
innovations with submission. The earl of March, 
whose estates had been forfeited for rebellion against 
Robert III., the father of James, had been restored to 
his possessions and honours by the regent Albany. 
James, on pretence that this restitution was unjust 
and beyond the powers of the regent, procured a sen- 
tence of parliament declaring this decree void, and 
a^in depriving the earl of his estate and honours. 
Many of the nobility, who held land by grants from 
the regent, suspecting that this was a prelude to a 
similar deprivation, began secretly to take measures 
for their mutual security. The earl of Athole, the 
king's uncle, who aspirea to the crown, and who was 
next heir after James and his issue, together with a 
few desperate men, the friends and followers of those 
who had been the chief sufferers under the king*s 
administration, formed a conspiracy against his me. 

He received intelligence of their designs, but his 
natural intrepidity treated the danger with contempt; 
and while in the Dominican convent near Perth, at- 
tended by his queen and a very few of the courtiers, 
he was murdered in the most cruel manner, in the 
forty-fourth year of his age, and thirteenth of his 
reign.* All historians allow to James the character 
of a wise, most accomplished, and excellent prince. 
No sovereign ever more happily united the utmost at- 
tention to the cares of government with elegance t)f 

* A full detail of this most horrible murder is given b> 
Pinkerton, Hist, of Scot vol i. from an old chronicle, trans- 
lated from the Latin by J. Shirley, printed in the Appendix. 
This chronicle is a siDgular curiosity. Its d^te is abmit 14401 
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taste, and a love of literature and the arts. In his 
youth he had successfully cultivated the sciences of 
poetry and music, and his poetical compositions re- 
maining at this day may well vie with those of the 
English bards, his contemporaries, Chaucer and Grow- 
er. It was his misfortune, that his maxims and man- 
ners were too refined for the age in which he lived, 
and the nation which he governed. Buchanan, in his 
character of this accomplished prince, has indulged a 
vein of the most eloquent pane§[yric. " Tanta ingenii 
celeritas et Tigor in eo fuisse dicitur, ut nullam homine 
iagenuo di^am artem ignoraverat :"* and the same 
author, ammadverting upon what some men had, 
during the lifetime of James, judged to be too rigorous 
an authority in the sovereign, he concludes with this 
reflection : " Mors vero ejus declaravit nihil justitia 
esse popularius : nam qui vivo detractare soliti erant, 
mortuum flagrantissimo desiderio sunt prosecuti."t 

James 11., an infant of seven years of age, succeeded 
to the throne of Scotland in tne year 1437, In his 
youth, under the direction of the Chancellor Crichton, 
a man of great abilities, who had stood high in the 
confidence of his father, sensible of the power and in- 
solence of the nobles, he pursued the same maxims of 
government, which an impetuous temper, in some in- 
stances, prompted to carry to a blameable as well as 
a' dangerous excess. The earl of Douglas, an ambitious 
and high-spirited nobleman, had op^y aimed at ren- 
dering himself independent of his sovereign : he for- 
bade nis vassals to acknowledge any authority but his 
own. He created knights, appointed a privy council, 
and, in short, assumed every ensign of royalty except 

* " Such was the activity and vigour of bis genius, that he 
acquired a knowledge of every art worthy the attention of a 
liberal mind." 

t " His death, however, ^ve evidence that nothing is, in 
truth, more popular than uprightness; since they, who aspersed 
him when living, expressed the utmost respect fcr his char 
acter, being dead." 
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die title of king. . The chancellor, deteimiDec to rap* 
press these aspiring pretensions, decoyed ficuglas to 
an interview in the castle of Edinhurgh, and there^ 
while separated from his followers, he was seized and 
instantly beheaded. This example of barbarous rigoui 
did not deter his successor W|lli%mf earl of Douglai, 
from prosecuting^ the same ambitious plans ; and his 
fate was equal^' severe, and yet more unjustifiable 
In a conference with the young monarch, he was re- 
proached by him with forming connexions with the 
lactious nobility which were dsmgerous to the public 
peace and government of the kii^om : the king re- 
questing him to dissolve these associations, Douglas 
$eremptorily refused. " If you will not," said the young 
ames, ** \ma shall :" and drawing his dagger, he in- 
stantly stabbed him to the heart This action, un- 
worthy of a prince, was universally condemiiedby his 
subjects, and nothing but the intemperate ardour of 
youth could ever palliate it. The vassals of the earl 
assembled immediately in arms, and were joined by a 
great body of the people. A rebellion arose which 
threatened the most dangerous consequences : but the 
succeeding earl of Douglas, if he possessed sufficient 
spirit, wanted at least the policy to take advantage of 
those^ circumstances whicn, improved by a man of 
abilities, might have overturned the government On 
die eve of an engag^nent which must have decided 
die fate either of die royal par^ or its ambidous op- 
ponents, Douglas imprudently ms^^ted some of his 
chief partisans, whc^ in revenge, immediately joined 
the banners of their ^ov£reigQ. Dispirited by this se- 
cession, Douglas lost aH courage, and disbanding the 
remainder of his army, left die kingdcmi, while the 
irigouA and talents of the monarch soon reduced all 
into order and subjection. James, who now reigned 
with absolute authority, did not abuse his power. He 
api>lied hia)self to the civilizadon of his kingdom, and 
its improvement by the enactment of many excellent 
laws, out of which the great scope was the undenni 
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ning tLe power of the nobility ; a purpose^ it must be 
acknowledged, extremely promotive of the security 
and happiness of the people, though it threw the 
whole power, with very little limitation, into the 
hands of the sovereign* The truth is, if an absolute 
government is at any time to be desired, it is in the 
case of a rude- and uncultivated people. Toward a 
general and speedy civilization, no form of government 
is equaUy enectual. It is only when men have ar- 
rived at that de^ee of refinement and cultivation as 
to be able to think wisely for themselves, and to see 
their awn particular good in the welfare of the commvr 
Tiity, that a mixed government, justlv attempered be^ 
tween the prince and people, is capable of retaining the 
latter in tne line of their duty. The prosecution of 
these plans for the subversion of the feuaal aristocracy 
was interrupted by the sudden death of James; who 
was killed by the bursting of a cannon at the siege of 
Roxburgh, in the thirtieth year of age. 

His son and successor, James III., possessed the 
same inclination to humble the power of his nobles^ 
but he wanted the abilities of his &ther and* grand- 
father. He expressed his hatred of his grandees by 
removing them from his councils, while he lavished 
his favour and confidence on a few mean persons, who 
had nothing to recommend them but tneir skill in 
some of the arts and sciences which the king himself 
understood and cultivated. He pursued, at the same 
time, the plan of his predecessors, by recalling all 
rights to tne crown-land, which had been granted 
during his minority, and thus, without the support 
which they had in the affections of their people, he 
procured to himself the! enmity and resentment of his 
nobles. It was the peculiar misfortune of this ^frince, 
that to his own family he owed his greatest distresses 
and calamities. His brothers, the duke of Albany and 
the earl of Mar, joined a confederacy of the nobles lo 
deprive him of the throne, ^bany concluded a treaty 
with Edward IV., in which he assumed the title of 
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king of Scotland, and obliged himself, in return for a 
promise of aid from England, to do homage, and ac- 
knoT^ledge Scotland to be dependant on the English 
crown. He obtained, accordingly, the assistance of a 
powerful army from Edward ; and James, justl]^ afraid 
of this formidable invasion, was obliged to solicit the 
aid of those nobles whom he had so long treated with 
scorn and exasperated by injuries. They repaired in- 
deed to the standard of their prince, but it was with 
a resolution to rerenge their own wrongs instead of 
his. While encamped at Lauder, several of the chief 
nobility rushed into the king's apartment, in which he 
sat surrounded with his despicable favourites ; drag- 
ged them'out, in spite of the remonstrances and en- 
treaties of their sovereign; and, without any form 
of trial, seven of them were instantly hanged over a 
bridge. 

The rebellious Albany continued his machinations, 
which, however, were finally disappointed in their 
aim by the death of Edward. James ill. might npw 
have recovered the affections of his subjects, had he 
been capable of deriving improvement from experience: 
but persevering in his attachment to mean favourites, 
and m his enmity to his nobles, the breach \^as daily 
widening between them and their sovereign. At length, 
openly taking arms, they persuaded or obliged the duke 
of Rothsay, the king's eldest son, a youth of fifteen, to 
set himself at their head, and countenance their de« 
sim of depriving his father of the reins of government 
The king took the field, and encountered the rebek 
army near Bannockbum, the same place where the 
valiant Bruce so signally defeated the English army 
under Edward II. The event of the battle was fatal 
to James : his. army was entirely routed, and he him- 
self slain in the pursuit. He fell in the thirty-fifth 
year of his a^e, and was succeeded in the throne of 
Scotland by his son, James lY., then in arms against 
him ; a circumstance which, after the father's aeath,^ 
ttjuck.the young sovereign with infinite remorse. Hci 
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Bevei forgave himsdf the offence, ana wore, during 
the whole coarse of his life, an iron chain around hif! 
body as a continual penance. 

It is worthy of observation, that in this reign of 
James III. we find the first traces of the English pol- 
icy of securing an interest in the kix^om of Scotland 
by means of pecuniary supplies. The English felt 
severely the weight which Scotland gave by her co- 
operation to all me designs of France. To counteract 
this policv, a treaty was entered into for the marriage 
of James s eldest son (then a boy two years of ^e) 
with Cecilia, the youngest daughter of Edward Vf., 
thea in the fourth year of her age ; and though the 
marriage was not to be celebrated till a distant period, 
it was agreed that the princess's portion should begin 
to be paid immediately, by annual instalments of 
two thousand marks, (about ninety thousand dollars.) 
By this policy it was judged that the amity of the 
nation would be completely secured, while England 
would thus be left at liberty to exert her whole 
strength against her potent enemy, France. 

James IV. possessed eyery talent of a great and an 
accomplished prince. He was fond of military glory, 
of great personal courage, and of romantic generosity. 
He saw and pursued the true interests of his people ; 
and such was hi^ conduct toward his nobles, that 
while he maintained the authority of a monarch, he 
placed that confidence in them as his counsellors, 
which was returned by every mark of their duty and 
attachment. An animosity with England, which took 
place on account of James's affording a generous 
protection to Perkin Warbeck, whom he oelieved 
an injured prince, was soon after obliterated and rec- 
onciled by a marriage which Henry VH. brought 
about between the king of Scots and his daughter 
Margaret ; a connexion which' founded the hereditary 
title of James VI. to the crown of England. Thii 
amity between the kingdoms was, however, unfortu* 
oately dissolved in th^ succeeding reign of Henry 
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VIII. James, instigated by the French, the ancient 
allies of- Scotland, then at war with Henry, and exas- 
perated at the taking of some Scottish ships, and a 
few other circumstances which his high spirit inter- 
preted into national affronts, much against the opinion 
of the chief and best of his counsellors, determined on 
a war with England. He levied an army of fifty 
thousand men ; and such was the attachment of his 
grandees, that the whole body of the Scottish noBility 
appeared, with all their dependants, under the ban- 
ners of their sovereign. They entered the county of 
Northumberland, and were met by the earl of Surrey 
in the field of Flodden. The address of the EngUsn 
general in avoiding an engagement till his army was 
reinforced ; while the Scots, wanting provisions, in an 
enemy's country,^ and weakened by daily desertions, 
were reduced at length to a great inferiority of force ; 
and the imprudent heroism of James in quitting a 
most advantageous post upon an eminence to attack 
the English, who were marshalled upon the plam — 
were the causes of a total a^d miserable defeat of the 
Scottish army. Five thousand were left dead upon 
the field of Flodden, among whom was the king lum- 
self, and almost the whole nobility of the kii^om. 
This fatal battle was fought on the 9th of September, 
1513. A confused rumour of the event of the engage- 
n^ent reached Edinburgh on the next day ; when the 
magistrates of^ the capital ordered a proclamation to 
be made, which has a striking similanty to one which 
the reader remembers to have been issued by the sen- 
ate of Rome. \ 

The Scottish proclamation runs in the following 
words : — " Forasmuch as there is a great rumour new- 
ly arisen within this city touching our sovereign lord 
and his ar^iy, of which there is hitherto no certainty. 
we strictly command that all manner of persons, 
townsmen within this city, make ready their arms of 
defence and weapons of war, and that they appear 
ix»aishalled therewith at the tolling of the coniiuuii 
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bell, for holding out and defending the citv against 
all who may seek* to invade the same. And we also 
charge and require that all women do repair to their 
work, and be not seen upon the street clamouring and 
crying, under pain of banishment; and that the wo- 
men of better sort do repair to the church, and" there 
offer up their prayers to God for the safety of our sov- 
ereign lord and his anny." 

It is curious to compare this with the decree of the 
senate, as recorded by Livy, upon the event of the 
battle of Cannse, and the Scottish proclamation will 
not suffer by the comparison ; since, with the same 
expression of calm and determined fortitude, there is 
less of that parade of words, which, by endeavouring 
to conceal fear, often betrays it. 

James V., at the death of his father, was an infant 
of a year old. The regency of the kingdom was con- 
ferred on the duke of Albany, grand-uncle to the king, 
a native of France, and consequently a stranger to the 
laws, manners, and genius of the people whom he 
governed. The disaster of Flodden, which had so 
greatly weakened the Scottish nobility, had not de- 
prived the remnant of that body of their ancient spirit 
of ambition and independence. This long minority 
gave them time to recover strength ; and some extra- 
ordinary exertions of authority in the recent had com- 
bined them in a very formidable association against 
the power of the crown, which James, upon assuming 
the government, found it an extremely difficult task 
to moderate and restrain. " We discern in the char- 
acter of James V.," says Dr. Robertson, " all the fea- 
tures of a great and uncultivated spirit. On the one 
hand, violent passions, implacable resentment, an im- 
moderate desire of power, and the utmost rage at dis- 
appointment. On the other, love to his people, zeal 
for the punishment of private oppressors, confidence 
in his favourites, and the most engaging openness and 
affability of behaviour." 

Under a monarch of this disposition, had it been 
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possible to restrain the turbulent spiiit of a factious 
nobility, the nation might have arrived at happiness 
and splendour. But ambition once kindled in the 
breasts of his nobles, and encroachments attempt^ 
on the power of the crown, this high-spirited prmce 
formed, from the beginning of his reign, a deliberate 
design of humbling and reducing them to subjection. 
To this purpose his plan was deeper and more sys- 
tematic than that of any of his predecessors. The 
church, which was under the influence of the crown, 
was naturalise hostile to the body of the nobles, who 
were their rivals in 'wealth and power. With the 
concurrence of the clergy, whom he knew he could 
always command, James determined effectually to 
abase the power of the grandees.* He chose his 
counsellors from the church, men of consummate 
abilities, whom he raised to all the offices of trust 
and confidence, itis prime minister was the cardinal 
Beaton, an ecclesiastic of very superior genius, who 
concurred with great keenness and satisfaction in the 
designs of his sovereign. The nobles, removed en- 
tirely from all share in the councils of state, and many 
of them punished with extreme rifi^our for very slight 
offences, were restrained only by weir own weakness 
from breaking out into open rebellion. One impru- 
dent measure of the king gave them at length an op- 

* In order to repress the predatory, ferocions, and most 
turbulent spirit of the northern chieftains, many of whom had 
exchanged their allegiance to their native prince, for a league 
of alliance with. Henry VIII. of England, James, with a bold 
and magnanimous policy, circumnavigated the greatest part 
of bis dominions, visiting the whole oithe coast to the north 
of the river Forth, and then, bending his course by the isknds 
of Orkney to the Western islands, attended bv an armament 
of twelve ships completely manned and fumisned with heavy 
artillery— he awed into submission the rebellious chieftain& 
and insisted on their dehvering mto his hands the principal 
o&nders^ whom he detained as hostages for the obedieziGe 
and peaceable sabjection of aU their followers. 
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portunity of taking a severe, though an ignominious 
rerenge. 

Henry Vm., at Tariance with the see of Rome, and 
insecm'e of the affections of his own subjects, wished 
to strengthen himself by an alliance with the king of 
Scots; and for this purpose proposed an interview at 
York, where a treaty of amity was to be concluded 
between the two kingdoms. It was certainly the real 
interest of James to have concurred with these views 
of the king of England, which would have been of 
mutual benefit to both; and ne .engaged to meet him 
for that purpose ; but, in the meantime, he unfortu- 
nately gave ear to the persuasions of his clergy, who, 
exasperated by the part which Henry had taken against 
the see of Rome, and api>rehensive of a similar plan 
of reformation to that which was now taking place in 
England, employed all their credit with the King to 
prevent this alliance. They succeeded, and James 
disappointed the promised interview, which necessa- 
rily broi^ht on a declaration of war on the part of 
Henry VIII. ^ 

The king of Scots was now obliged to court the aid 
of that nobility which it had been the object of his 
whole reign to mortify and humiliate. An army was 
raised for the defence of the kingdom ; but the nobles, 
upon the first opportunity which occurred, gave a stri- 
king proof to what length they had carried their disaf- 
fection to their prince. The English army, after an 
inroad^ upon Scotland, being obliged from scarcity of 
provisions to retire again beyond the borders, an obvi- 
ous advantage was offered to the Scots, who, by pur- 
suing them, might have cut them off in their retreat 
James gave his orders for that purpose, but the disaf- 
fected barons sternly and obstinately refused to advance 
one step be)rond the limits of the Kingdom. Stimg to 
the heart with this affront, James, in a transport of 
rage and indignation, instantly disbanded his army, 
anc returned abruptly to his capital. From that mo- 
ment, his temper and disposition «mderwent a total 
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cliaDge. One measure more was wanting on the part 
of the nobility to complete their base revenge, and to 
drive their sovereign to phrensy and despair. His min- 
isters had again prevailed on some of the nobles to as- 
semble their followers, and to attempt an inroad on 
the western border ; but the chief command was given 
to one of the king's &Yourites, Who was to them par- 
ticularly obnoxious. So great was their resentment, 
that a general mutiny instantly took place, and a reso- 
lution was formed unparalleled in history. The Scot- 
tish army, consisting of ten thousand men, surrendered 
themselves prisoners to a body of five hundred of the 
English, witnout attempting to strike a blow. On the 
news of this disgraceful event, the spirit of James to- 
tally sunk under the tumult of contending passion^ 
and, overcome with melancholy and despair, he died 
of a broken heart, in the thirty-third year of his age, 
a few days after his queen had been delivered of a 
daughter — ^the unfortunate Marv, queen of Scots, a prin- 
cess whose eventful life we shall brieflydelineate in treat- 
ing of the reign of her contemporary Queen Elizabeth." 
I shall here, in the meantime, make some observa^ 
tions on the ancient constitution of the Scottish gov- 
ernment. We have hitherto seen the kings of Scot- 
land employed in a constant struggle toward reducing 
the exorbitant power of the nobles, who, looking back 
to those barbarous periods when the rude state of the 
country, with the want of laws and of policy, made 
them mdependent sovereigns in their distant provinces, 
were continually aiming at the same degree of power 
and authority which had been enjoyed by their ances- 
tors. Their oppressive and tyrannical measures, and 
the dangers with which the crown was often threat- 
ened by those barons who possessed great wealth and 
a most formidable vassalage, were sufficient motives 
for those exertions on the part of the sovereign to re- 
duce them to submission and obedience. The welfare 
of the country required it; the happiness of the jjeo- 
pie called aloud for the repression of their tyrannical 
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authoiity-of -which there can be no sttpngCT v^oot 
?W Siu in those attempts of the Scotudi kings to 
Wble tU nobflity. theVople almost ^^Y^^^) 
thTrart of their sorereign. It is well observed Dy 
nr^Wtsan; that "if these attempts to humiliate 
^SS^w^notmenieiyn^ success, we ought 
Sr Aat rwson to conclude that they were no con- 
duct^^A ?^dence, Accidental events ^°^^^|j 
with poUticaf causes m ^endermg the best-comsertea 
measures abortive. The assassination of o"* i^^/'^'^" 

^SSefoTmLyexcaentlavvs; and order and good 
S begTn ^mduaUy to take place of anarchy, vio- 

iT'th^'^fSS^ of these laws, the king seems tc 
have possessedlinost the sole legislative power; the 
reasonof which it is easy to explain. The ScotUsh 
DarUament, whenit first began to take a regular form, 
which was m the reign of James L, after tlie exemp- 
tion of the lesser barons, or landholders, from personal 
attendance, consisted of three estates; th€ nobles, or 
great barons; the ecclesiastics, or dignified clergymen ; 
and the representauves of the boroughs and shires. 
The churchmen were devoted to the soverei^, who 
had the nomination of all vacant bishopncs^d 
abbeys, and they equalled in number the body of the 
nobles ; and the influence of the crown was always 
sufficient to secure a majority among the representa- 
tives of the boroughs and counties. Besides, therts 
was one singidar part of the Scottish constitution, 
which furnished an additional source of the crown s 
influence in parliament. This was the commitiee 
termed the Lords of the Articles, whose busmess it 
was to prepare and digest all matters which were to 
be laid before the parliament, and who had the powei 
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of approving or rejecting all motions for new laws and 
ordinances; a very extraordinary court, which, in 
fact, possessed in itself the essential powers of legis 
lation, of which the parliament was no more than the 
mouth or vehicle. These lords of the articles wert 
chosen jointljr hy the three estates, but from the mode 
of their electicm were virtually at the king's nomina- 
tion.* In some instances they seem to have been ap- 
pointed by the moz^rchs solely. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that the3r were generally obedient and obsequi- 
ous to their -vml. Hence the king had the absolute 
command of parliament, and it is much to the credit 
of the Scottish monarchs, as proved by the excellence 
of their laws, that there are very few instances of 
their abusing this authority. 
The kings of Scotland retained themselves a supreme 

* "The lords of the articles were constituted after this 
manner : The temporal lords chose eight bishops ; the bishops 
elected eight temporal lords. These sixteen named eight 
commissioners of counties, and eight burgesses; and without 
the previous consent of those thirty-two persons no motion 
could be made in parliament. As the bishops were entirely 
devoted to the court, it is evident that all the lords of the arti- 
cles, by necessary consequence, depended on the king's nomi- 
nation ; and the prince, besides one negative, afier the bills 
had passed throueh parliament, possessed indirectly another 
before their introouction." — Hume? s History ofEngland^ voL 
Ti. p. 428. The lords of the articles appear first in tne records 
of a parliament held at Perth by David II., 1370, under the 
description of a committee elected " by the consent of the 
\ three communities assembled," to treat and deliberate on 

" certain special and secret affairs of the king and kingdom 
before they came to the knowledge of the general councu."— * 
. 4to. Regi^ter^ f. v. 40. By-and-by, the wh^e business of par- 
liament was exclusively conducted by this committee^ who 
being named in the first day of the session, the other mem- 
bers were immediately declared to be at liberty to depart to 
their respective homes, and often did not assemble till next 
year, in order to give tneir ratification to the laws which the 
committee had framed. See Pinkerton's History of Scotland, 
vol. i., for an instructive and curious account of the origin, 
progress, and constitutioa of the Scottish parliament 

iv — p 
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innsdietion in all causes, cvril or criminid, within the 
KiDgdom. This juiisdietioii thejr were formerlv ao 
castomed to exercise by their privy eotincil ; till the 
year 1425, when, in the reign ot James I., a new court 
was erected, toQsisting of the ohance&^r and u certain 
number of judffes chosen by the king out of the three 
estates of {Kituament; and to them was transferred 
the juffisdiction of the pviyy council; the k^g ^f>tain- 
ing, as a prerogative, his tight of iudjgrinff in all causes 
which he should think proper to decSe himself. This 
new tribunal was termed the Court of Session. It 
was new modelled by James Y.,. and its jurisdiction 
limited to <^Yil causes; while the cognizance of crimes 
was committed exclusively to the justiciary, who had 
anciently a mixed civil and criminal jurisdiction. The 
Court 01 Session in Scotland was, till the middle of 
the seventeenth century, composed of an equal num« 
her of laymen and eeclesiastics : since that time it has 
consisted entirely of laymen, whose office is the cog« 
nizanee of civil causes without anv portion of that 
ancient ministerial jurisdiction whica belonged to the 
Scottish privy council. The highest of the officers of 
the crown was the chancellor of Scotland. He had 
the direction of all grants from the crown ; and all 
gifts of offices, all writs and precepts in judicial pro* 
ceedings, received their sanction from him. In the 
reign of James HI., we find the chancellor ranked im- 
mediately after the princes of the blood ; and in the 
reign of Charles II., it was declared ^ecially by law, 
that the chancellor, in virtue of his office, was per- 
petual president in the Scottish parliament, and in all 
the public judicatures in the kingdom. 

Anci^itly, indeed, the highest officer of the crown 
had been the great jiLsticiar^ or justice-general, for 
he exercised a universal jurisdiction, bom civil and 
crinunal ; and, in the absence of the sovereign, acted 
as viceroy of the kingdom. After the institution, how- 
ever, of the court of session, and the appointment of a 
court of cqminal judges, tJais officer seems to have 
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g^^Med in imports: ise and di^ty to the chancellor, 
ther officers of state likewise, who possessed high 
powers, w^re the chamberlain, the seneschal, or high 
Reward, the high constable, and the mareschal. The 
di^amberhlin, besides tfa^ care of the kins^s person, 
had the administration of the finances and tne care of 
the public police. To tife high steward belonged the 
^remment of the king's household and family. The 
constats possessed a supreme jurisdiction in all points 
of honour^ and in all matters connected with war, and 
tibe mareschal was the king's lieutenant and mastei 
of the horse. 

The revenues of the sovereigns of Scotland arose 
from the same sources as those of till other feudal 
princes. The -crown possessed certain lands in de- 
mesne; which, in process^ elf time, it may be supposed 
were continually increasing by forfeitures and escheats.^ 
The feu^l casualities likewise brought in considera-' 
ble sums to the royal exchequer. The prbfits of 
wardships, reliefs, and marriages of the king's Vttssals 
Were very great. The king enjoyed the revenueis of 
all vacant bishbpncs'; he' imposed arbitrary fines for 
crimes and trespasses ; and, nnally, he was entitled to 
demand aids and presents from the subj^t upon 
various occasions — such as the marriage of a princess, 
or the knighting of a prince. In short, it is reasonable 
to imagine that the revenue of the kings of Scotland 
was at all times sufficient for the support of the dignity 
of the crown, and adequate to the wants of the sover 
eign and the purposes of government. 

The era when the kingdom of Scotland seems to 
have become of considerable consequence in the polit« 
ical system of Europe, was the reign of James IV., 
when Francis I. oi France found it necessary to en- 
gage the Scottish monarch in a war with England, to 
prevent Henry VIII. from carryiiig his arms into the 
continent. 

The political principles which the Scots followed 
with respect to themselves and th«r neighbours wett 
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obrioas and sini|[de. Scotland, hf its loeal aitnatioQ^ 
wai eoonected with too powerM a neighbour, Eoglaady 
whose great and unremitting aim it was to acquire 
the sovereignty of this country, and to join to her 
weaker sister as an appanage. Scotland was always 
on her guard. The Scots, conscious of the perpetual 
aim of their potent neighliDurs, and spuming the 
thought of dependance, of course attached themselves 
to France, the natural enemy of England; an allianoe 
equally courted by the French, as favourable to their 
own mterest. In those days, that attachment was 
esteemed patriotic and favourable to liberty and inde- 
pendence, while, on the other hand, the Scots, who 
were the partisans of England, were justly deemed 
traitors to their country. From the period of. which 
we now treat, we shall see it becc»ne a settled policy 
with the English monarchs to secure an interest m this 
country by keeping up a secret faction in the pay of 
England, whose object was to direct such public meas- 
ures as were most expedient for that kingdom. To 
this source we shall find Scotland to have l^en indebt- 
ed for the greatest part of her subsequent misfortunes 




CHAPTER XVL 
Tiew of the progress of Literature and Sdenoe in Eniope. 

For the sake of a comiected view of the Scottudi 
history during the reign of the five Jameses, we have 
anticipated somewhat in the order of time. We 
return now to the end of the fifteenth century, a peri- 
od which may be considered as the epoch of die revi- 
val of literature in Europe from that long lethargy in 
which it had continued for above one thousand years. 
It is.important to consider at some length this inter* 
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estingisufiject, and to mnte in one conniected pictures 
▼lew of the pro^essire adyancement of European lit- 
erature, and of Its state at this remarkable era. 

It is generally admitted that the Arabians were the 
first restorers of literature in £urope, after that ex« 
tinction which it suffered from the irruption of the 
barbarous nations, and the fall of the Western empire. 
About the beginning of the eighth century, this enter- 
prising people, in the course of their Asiatic conquests, 
found many manuscripts of the ancient Greek authors, 
which they carefully preserved; and in that dawn of 
mental improvement which now began to appear at 
Bagdad, the gratification which the Arabians received 
from the perusal of those manuscripts was such that they 
requested th^ califs to procure from the Constan- 
tinopolitan emperors the works of the best Greek 
writers. These they trutslated into Arabic ; but the 
authors who chiefly engaged their attention were those 
who treated of raatnematical, metaphysical, and 
physical knowledge. The Arabians continued to ex- 
tend their conquests, and to commnnicate their knowl- 
edge to some oC the European nations, which at that 
time were involved in the greatest ignorance. The 
Arabians, afler their conquests with Spain, founded 
there several universities ; and Chariema|^e, likewise, 
whose zealous encouragement of learmng we have 
already remarked, ordered many of their books to be 
translated from Arabic into Latm, which being circu- 
lated over his extensive dominions, soon became famil- 
iar to the Western world. In imitation of the Sarar 
cens, too, that monarch founded several universities, 
among which were those of Bologna, Pavia, Osnabur^. 
•ndims.* 

* The Pmident iKnauIt qaestions that opimon which at- 
'tributes the foundation of the University of Paris to Gfaarle- 
magne. " It is not attested," says he, " by any contemporary 
writer. In aH probability the first rise or the university was 
toward the end of the reign of Lewis the Yoang : but the name 
itaelf did not begin to be used till the reign of St. Lewis; 80 that 
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After the example oi Cbailenuigiie, tke fioglii^ 
Alfredf posterior to nim about fifty years, introduced 
among tne Anglo-Saxons a taste ibr lit? raturey of which 
he himself, a most accomplished ehartgoj^ possessed 
a remarkable share. He encouraged -teaming, not 
only by his own example, but by founding seminaries 
and rewarding the labours of ingenious men. But 
these favourable appearances were blasted ao less by 
the ignorance and barbariso^of his successors, than hj 
the continual disorder^ of the kingdom from the Danish 
incursions; and from the age of Alfred to. the Norman 
conquest, th«re was in England a lon^ night c^ the 
most illiberal ignorance^ At the penod of the coi»- 
quest^ the Nonnans brought firpm the continent,where 
jeanung had not sufiWed the same extinction, a ym 
considerable de^ee of cultivation, which diffused itsett 
over all the kmgdom* The Latm versions of the 
Greek authors from the Arabic translations, were imv* 
ported into England; and the bishops settled by the 
Conqueror, who were chiefiy foreigners, possessed a 
much greater portion of erudition than thev predeces- 
^rs. The several convents and abbeys began to found 
libraries; and in all the grieat monasteries there wAs 
an apartment called the Scripiarinmf where many 
monkis were constantly eu^loyed in trwouscribing books 
for their library* 

However absurd to the eye of reason and philoaophy 
may appear the prindple which led to monastic Seclu- 
sion, the obligations which learning owes to those 
truly deserving characters who, in ages of barbarism, 
preserved alive, in their seduded cloisters, the embers 
of the literary spirit, ought never to be forgotten. The 
ancient classics were midtiplied by transcripts, to which 
undoubtedly we owe the preservation of such of the 
Greek and Koman authcnrs as we now possess entire.^ 
Even the original labours of some of those monkish' 

Peter Lombard may be looked upon as its founder. Then it 
was tbat colleges were erected, difibrent from the schools 
oelonging to the chapters,'' Ac-^BinauU, Abr. Chrm^ 
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writers are possessed of c<^derable merit, and ermcae 
an honest zeal for the cultiyationof letters which does 
them the highest honour. 

In this period of the dawn of erudition, Britain pro- 
duced several authors of very considerable eminence, 
of ^hese, I shall enumerate a few of the most remark- 
able. -^ Hetiry oi Huntingdon wrote, in not inelegant 
Latin, poems on philosophical subjects, several books 
of epigrams, and love verses. Geoorey of Monmouth, 
a most laborious inquirer a&er British antiquity, was 
bisluH^ of St. Asaph in the year 1152. We have men- 
tioned f<Nrmerly his History of the Exploits of Arthur, 
King of the Brttens, as bein^ one of the first works 
which laid the foundation of romantic history in £ur 
rope. John of Salisbury was a most distingui^ed 
ornament of this age. His " Polycraticon", is (in the 
opinion of Mr. Watson) " a veiy pleasant miscellany, 
replete with erudition, and a judgment of men and 
-things which properly belongs to a more sensible and 
reflecting period." William of Mahnesbury stands in 
no mean rank as an historian. His merits have been 
disnlayed and much recommended by Lord Lyttelton, 
in liis " History of Henry H." Giraldus Cambrensis 
deserves particular regard for the universality of his 
genius, which, embraced a wide circle of history, anti- 
quities, divinity, philosophy, and poetrv. . 

But the most remarkable genius in thiai age for clas- 
sical composition was Josephus Iscanus,-or Joseph of 
Exeter, wWhas written two Latin epic poeins, which 
might have been read with pleasure even in a more 
cultivated age.^ The one is on thei subject of the 
Trojan war, of which the historical facts are taken 
from "Bares Phrygius;" the other is entitled "Anti- 
ocheis,'- the War <» Antioch,or the Crusade, a subject 
for the choice of which Voltaire has given great credit 
to Tasso ; although it is not improbable that he adopted 
the hint from this ancient poem, which in his age 
might have been entire, though there remains of it 

* Morhofii Polyluctor, i. 4, ii. 10. 
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aow only a small fragment. The poem on the Trcwa 
war, however, is entirely preserved, and has heen fre- 
quently printed along with *^ Dares Fhrygius" and 
•* Dictys Cretensis." 

But this dawning of literature was so<xi obscured, 
not onlv in Britain, but over all Europe. From the 
time 01 the conqu^est, we may compute the era c^ « 
good taste in learning to have subsisted for little more 
than a century. The cultivation of polite literature 
and of classical composition was then neglected^ to 
make room for the barbarous subtleties of scholastic 
divinity. The first teachers of this art were Lombard, 
archbishop of Paris, and Peter Abelard, so celebrated 
for his amours and misfortunes ; men whose extensive 
erudition qualified them for better undertakings than 
to confound the common sense of mankind with frivo- 
lous and unintelligible speculations. From this period, 
school divinity was judged to be the only pursuit 
worthy of the attention of mankind ; till the science, 
of the Jteiw, from. the discovery of the Pandects at 
Amalphi, introduced subtleties of another kind, which 
came in for their share of the prize of public estima- 
tion. The relish for elegant hterature was now en* 
tirely lost; and — ^while the learned were busy dis« 
puting in their colleges and cloisters on law and the- 
ology—ignorance and barbarism were gradually draw- 
ing their gloomy curtain once more over the minds of 
the rest or mankind. 

The only amusement of the common people at thui 
time which deserves the name of literary, was in the 
oLd metrical and prose romances, and, what had yet 
much less merit and more absurdity, wild and unintel- 
ligible books of prophecies in rhyme. The works of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and the fabulous Turpin, with 
the abundant offspring derived from their «tock, weie 
in high estimation in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. 

In the middle of the thirteenth century, however, 
arose a genius of singular eminence, who, piercing at 
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once through the thickest cloud of ignorance and bar- 
bansm, seemed formed to enlighten Europe. This 
was Roger Baccm, an English Franciscan iriar, who in 
variety and extent of gemus is entitled most deservedly 
to the highest rank in the annals of European litera- 
ture. He was acquainted with all the ancient Ian** 
^ages, and familiar with the works of their best au- 
thors. At that time, wh^i every pretender to knowl- 
edge drew his creed of science from the works of 
Aristotle, and servilely adhered to his dogmas and 
opinions, the genius of Roger Bacon saw the insuffi- 
ciency of that philosophy; and he began to apply 
himself with indefatigable industry to that method of 
•investigation by experiment, and by the observation 
of nature, which was afterward, at the distance of 
four centuries, so happily pursued and so strenuously 
recommended by an illustrious philosopher of the 
same name, Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. In the 
^ Opus Majus" of Roger Bacon, he declares, that if it 
had been in his power, he would have burnt the whole 
works of Aristotle, quia eorum studium non est nisi 
temporis anUssiOj et causa erroris^ et multiplicatio ig^ 
norantuB,* Accordingly, this ereat man, applying 
himself to the improvement of jmilosophy by ooserva- 
tion and experiment, dbtinguished himself by some of 
the most important discoveries in astronomy, in optics, 
in chymistry, in medicine, and in mechanics. He ob- 
served an error in the calendar with regard to the du- 
ration of the solar year, which had been increasing 
from the time that it was regulated by Julius Caesar. 
He proposed a plan for the correction of this error to 
Pope Clement IV., and has treated of it at large in the 
fourth book of his " Opus Majus." Dr. Jebb, his edi- 
tor and commentator, is of o^hion that this was one 
of the noblest discoveries ever made by die human 
mind. In his optical works, he has very plainly de- 

* " Because the study of them is only lost time, the caiue of 
flnor and of the increase of igaonact," 
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scribed the constnictioa and use of telescopic glasses; 
an inventioii which Galileo, four hundred years after- 
ward, attributed to himsdf ; and, indeed, that ^reat 
philosopher probably might hare made over apan for 
nimseu the discoveiy of a secret which, from the days 
of Roger Bacon to his own, seons to hare been totally 
forgotten.'* These instroments, he informs us, were 
made of round glasses, some of whidi had the property 
of burning at a mat distance. One of these immense 
buming-^asses, ne tells us, a^friend of his had laboured 
three years in constructing; but that now, by the frt« 
vour of Grod, he would soon have it completed. Roger 
Bacon, and his contemponry, Albertus Magnus, a Ger- 
man monk, were the first rlurepeans- who cultivated* 
chymiscry with any success. There is every reasoii 
toWieve, from the works of Bacon, that the compo- 
sition and effects c^ piunpowder were known -ta hun. 
** In omnem distantiam," says he, ** quam rolumus, 
possumus artificialiter oomponere ignem c(»Bburentem, 
ex sale petrae^t aliis." Yet with all this superiority 
of genius and wonderful extent of Imowledge, Roger 
Bacon firmly believed in the possibility of the trans- 
mutation or metals into gold; in an elixir for the |Nro- 
longation of life ; and in the possibility of predicting 
future events from the aspect of the heavenly bodies; 
errors which kept their ground many ages afrer his 
day, and have had their advocates, in times compara- 
tively modem, among men even of the most superior 
genius. 

* Hie words of Bacon are not at all amblguooa. ** Possunt 
sic fi^arari perspicua ut lon^asime {)osita appareant propin- 
quisdima; ita ut ex incredibili distantU legeremas literas min- 
1ldB8iroai^ et Bnmeraremus res quantumcunqae parvaa^ Sm 
etiam fliceremos solera et iunam descendere lecattdum appa- 
rentiam hie iDferius/' - 

" Glasses might be so contrived, that objects at a great dis- 
tance should be made to appear very near ; so that the small- 
est letters might be read, and objects the most minute might 
be numbered at an incredible distance. We miaht even make 
the sun and the moon, in this way, appear to descend." 
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Iq the twelAh and thirteenth c^ntunes, a ver^r gen- 
eral taste for poetical composition began to arise in 
the south of Eiirope, from the songs and compositions 
of the troubadours or provengal poets. . Their naxne 
trobadoresyOt inveiktors, answers nearly oiough <v) the 
original meaning of the Greek word p^ety rendered in 
the old Scotch usage by maker. Hitherto the poetical 
%M3mpositions in the Temacular language had been 
solely metrical romances; and the Latin poets of the 
preceding ages, we have seen, chiefly c(mfined them- 
selyes to, epic poetry. ' The troubadours, or poet&of Prov- 
enge, wrote in their vemaculax language, which w£is a 
mixed dialect of the French, the Si>smish, and Italian, 
rariouspoems on occasional and fiimiliar subiects. They 
were the &rst inventors of the sonnet^ which afterward 
became samuch in fashion among the Italians. They 
composed likewise, pastoral ballads, and syirentes or 
pasquinades, in whicn they satirised both their ecclesi- 
astical and civil goreraors. But the compositions in 
which thev chiefly excelled, were extempore dialogues 
on the subject oi love, which they treated in a ver^ 
reflned, platcnicj and metaphysical strain. In this 
particcdar species of composition they had contests of 
skill, in which two bards strove for the superiority^, 
before judges, who pronounced sentence likewise m 
verse. Jean de Kbtre Dame (^ Aix> in a discourse 
upon the poetry of JProvenge, has enumerated seventy- 
six troulMkdours. Among these are the names of 
emperors, princes^ and other illustrious persans-xFred* 
erick Barbarossa — ^Richard Ccsur-de-Lion-— Beranger, 
count of Provoige — and many others. Anselm Fay- 
ditt and Geoflrey Rudel are names of great eminence 
amon^ these ancient bards. . The former was one of 
the mmstrels in the. suite of Richard I. of England 
upon his expedition to the Hol^ Land; the latter was 
a mad poet who fell in love with the countess of Tri- 
poli, wnqm he had never seen, and who being aft«* 
ward blest with a sight, of her, dropped down dead 
lor joy. These trouhadours, about the end of the 
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twelfth century /established at Aix, in Provence, a. tri- 
bunal called the Court of Love. It consisted of ladies 
and gentlemen of the highest rank, who determined 
with great solemnity all questions of love and refined 
gallantry. After their example, similar societies were 
formed in the neighbouring provinces. At Thou- 
louse particularly, was instituted the gay society of 
the Seven Troubadours, who held their meetings in a 
garden, where they discoursed on love and poetry, and 
read their performances. From a desire oi promoting 
the advancement of their favourite science, they pul> 
licly proposed a premium for the best compositicn, 
which was a violet of gold. Of the works of these 
troubadours, there remain many specimens; but few 
of them can give much pleasure, unless to those of so 
uncommon a taste as to relish love without passion, 
and poetry without nature. 

The removal of the seat of the popedom from 
Rome to Avignon, which happened in the year 1309, 
first introduce the Italian poets to a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the compositions of the bards oi Provenge. 
Then, arose Dante, Petrarch, and Boccacio, in whose 
compositions, though of a much higher nature than 
the scHigs of the troubadours, a good critic will easily 
discern an imitation of them. 

Dante Alighieri is supposed to have invented a new 
species of epic poetry by the introduction of angels 
and devils in place oi the heathen deities; yet there 
is some reason to presume that the Antiochus of Is** 
chanus, w^re it yet remaining, would deprive Dante 
of the merit of originality in that particular. His 
Divina ComoBdia, however, has fiir higher merits of 
its own. It shows genius of the very greatest order; 
and has never been surpassed in terrible pathos, or in 
the picturesque of descriptive power. 

The compositions of Petrarch are of a very different 
nature. His sonnets and canzonets are exquisitely 
tender. He has celebrated his passion for the beauti* 
fill liuim, with the most amaaang diversity of senti- 
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ment and etpressicm. The sonnets written after the 
eath of Laura, abound with niany strokes of that 
simple pathetic, which is the true expression of heart- 
felt fipridf. 

Tne noetical works of Petrarch make but a small 
part of uis writings : as a biographer, a metaphysi- 
cian, and chiefly as a moralist, he shone remarkably 
distinguished in the age in which he lived. From 
his talents, and the high esteem in which he lived 
with the most eminent characters of his time, he 
might have made an equal fi^re in the political as in 
the literary world. But his mvourite taste was studi- 
.lus retirement, and to that smd his passion for his 
beautiful mistress, he sacrificed every prospect of am- 
bition. The life of Petrarch bv the Abbe de Sade, 
ihough tedious on the whole, abounds with a variety 
of Anecdotes strongly marking the spirit of the times, 
md particularly the state of Italy under those inces- 
sant commotions which arose firom the strife between 



*.he papal and imperial powers.* '"• 

The poetical compositions of Boccado are very few, 
<<nd are obscured by the fame of his prose composi- 
tions : yet, if nothin^^ more remained of him than a 
single soxinet which he has written upon the death of 
Petrarch, it would be sujfficient to entitle him to the 
sharacter of a most elegant and pathetic poet. Boo- 
jacio's great work is his Becamerone, a collection of 
one hundred novels ; many of his own invention, and 
many undoubtedly borrowed, but all artfully written, 
and those ftw which are of a serious nature, emi- 
nently beautiful and affecting. The jocose tales are 
many of them loose and indelicate; and what con- 
reys a very extraordinary idea of the manners of the 
age, they are all feigned to be told in the presence of ■ 

*rA. UI9 of Petrarch, more interesting to the g[eneral reader, 
has been given to the public by the author of this work. Sec 
ftn Histoncal and Crincal Esaav on the Life and Character of 
Petrarch, by Lord Woodhousefee.— EDrroa.] 



^ 
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a company of ladies, who are eren tnad6 thetoselTOt 
the relatersof some stories grossly indecent. 

I^ese authors, Dant^j Petrarch and Boccacio, seemed 
to have fixed the standard of the Italian language; 
which from that early time to the present, has 
scarcely undergone any variation. 

Contemporary with these, familiar with their workd, 
and eyoi personafly ac<q[uainted with them, was the 
English Chaucer. Chaucer Hred in the reigns of 
Edward III. and Richard 11. He was a man of the 
wortd, a courtier, and even a minister, for he had vis- 
ited France and Italy in a public character. The 
Abb6 de Sade, in the life of Petrarch, relates that these 
two illustrious poets met together in Italy at the mar- 
riage of the duke of Milan's daughter. It is not then 
suj^Nrising that in the poems of Chaucer we should 
discover an intimate acquaintance with Italian and 
French litemtwre, or that amid all the rust of a barba-' 
rous language, the verses of Chaucer should have a 
degree of polish superior to any of the preceding En- 
glish poets. The continuance erf" his " Cwiterbury 
Tales,'' is somewhat similar to that of the Decame- 
rone of Boccacio ; but the occasion on which we sup- 
'^pose them to have been delivered, is much more hap- 

Sily imagined than that figured by the Italian author. — 
ioccacio supposes that during the time of the plague 
at Florence, ten yoUng persons of both sexes retired 
to a eountty-house at a little distance from thfe city, 
where thfey passed ten days; and that their chief 
amus^nent after dinner was for each to tell a tale. 
Chaucer, on the other hand, supposes various pilgrims 
setting out on a journey to the shrine of Thomas 4 
Becket, at Canterbury, to have met at the Tabarde 
Inn in Southwark, and, as was the custom in those 
days, to have supped together at the same table ; when 
relishing each other's company, they agree to travel 
together next day, and to relieve the &itigue of the 
journey by telling each a story. Of these tales, many 
are of extraordinary merit : they evinc.e great knowl- 
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6d?e of mankind, and contain many strokes of inim^ 
itable httmour, while they display a fine imagination, 
a consid^pable acquaintance wita classical kaminff, 
and with the contemporary litemtm-e of the iVench 
and Italians. 

The friend of Chatieer, or as. he terms him, his 
master, was Gtower, a i>oet of less genius than ele^ 
^^ance. His poems, which show a taste improved by 
an acqaaintance with foreign langaages and aothors, 
are ol a graver cast than those of Chaocer,: and are 
less Hcentious. He is mentioned by Chaucer with 
high approbation, under the epithet of the moral 
Gk)wer. 

A few years postenor to tnese, and hardly^ inferiof 
even to Cihaucer, in the detail of his execution, was 
the accomplished James I., kin&f of Scotland. This 
{Hrince'S poem of " Christ Kirk oi the Green" abounds 
with genuine humour, fine imagination, and displays 
great knowledge of human nature. 

In this peri^ of the revival of a literarv taste m 
the European kingdoms, Spain likewise b^gan to 
emerge from ignorance and iMirbarism, and to produce 
authors whose works are read even at this day with 
pleasure. A college of troubadours had, in imitation 
of those oi Provenge, been instituted in the fourteenth 
century at Barcelona, to which we may naturally at* 
tribute the first dawnings of a poetical, joined to a ro- 
mantic spirit, which has since become, in a manner, 
characteristic of the nation. In those collections of 
old Spanish poetry, called romanceros and canaioiieros, 
are preserved many poetical compositions of this age, 
which ar^ extremely beautiful. With the Ibiidnese 
of the Spaniards of this and of the suceeeding ageibr 
books of chivalry and romance, everybody is acquaint- 
ed from the inimitable satire of Cervantes. And it 
may be here observed, that this author, who was a 
most judicious critic, has enumerated and admirably 
characterized all the best of the Spanish writers, whose 
works were known in his time, in that chapter where 
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he describes the burning of Don Quixote's kbrary, hf 
the curate and the barber, who rescued from the flamea 
only such books, both poets ^and prose-writers, as were 
possessed of real merit. The books of romance and 
knight-errantry compose the greatest part of that col- 
lection. The epic poems which Cervantes enumer- 
ates, as the "Araucana" of Ercilla, the **Austnada'' 
of Jurado and the "JVlonserrato" of Ohristora.'Virues, 
were not composed till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century ; when, as we shall see in treating of the lit- 
erature of that period, Ercilla, Garcilasso de la Vega, 
Lope de Vega, Mendoza, and Quevedo, carried the 
several departments of epic, lyric, dramatic, and sati- 
rical composition to a height sup^ior to what they 
had attained at that time in most of the European 
kingdoms. 

But to return to the age of Dante, of Petrarch, and 
of Chaucer ; although poetry at this time seems to 
have attained a high degree of splendour, it cannot be 
said that genius greatly displayed itself in any of the 
other sciences. B[istc»fy had not attained in this, nor 
in the succeeding age, to much perfection in any of 
the European nations. The marvellous is predomi- 
nant in all the historical compositicms of these times ; 
yet, there are a few historians who are worthy of 
particular mention : — Matthew of Westminster, who 
composed a veij tolerable chronicle of events, iVom 
the beginning of the world to the fourteenth century ; 
Walsingham, a monk of St Alban's, who wrote a 
pretty good history of the reign oi Henry VI. of Eng- 
land, and of the civil wars between the houses oif 
York and Lancaster; Everard, the German, who com 
posed the annals of the dukes of Austria ; Peter Duy»- 
burg, a Teutonic knight, who has left a history of his 
order, abounding in curious matter, though communi- 
cated in a very barbarous style. Among the French, 
Froissart is a writer not only admirable for liveliness 
of style, but of considerable authority with respect to 
tjie events of the fourteenth century, especially in w hat 
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regards France, England, the Netherlfldids, and Scot' 
land ; as is likewise Monstrelet, whose chronicle is 
remarkable for a bold and inlpartial^ mode of thinking, 
and a critical spirit superior to the age in which he 
lived. Philip de Conmiines, a worthy follower of 
Froissart, has happily painted the reigns of Louis XL 
and of Charles VIII. Villani and Platina among the 
Italians, are historians of very considerable merit; 
and even Greece^ at this time, has furnished historians 
worthy of notice. Fachimer, John Cantacuzenos, and 
Chaloondilas, are each of them eminent in the several 
periods which they commemorate. 

The Italians, in the fifteenth century, seem to have 
enjoyed a high taste for classical learning. Foggio 
the Florentine, the secretary of several of the popes, 
in his researches after the monuments of ancient 
erudition, discovered the works of Quintilian, the 
history of Ammianus Marcellinus, and some of the 
compositions of Cicero. He wrote himself a history 
of Florence in the Latin tongue, remarkable both 
for excellence of matter and eloquence of expression. 
Laurentius Valla, Phildphus, Marcillus Ficinus, Nico- 
laus Perotus, Picus Mirandola, Palmerinus, and An^ 
^elus Politianus, are all worthy of notice, as uniting 
fusmess of historical reflection to a classical style and 
purity of expression. 

But the taste for classical learning was at this time 
far from being universally diffused. In this respect 
the English and the Fr^ach were very far behind the 
Italians. A curious proof of the scarcity of books in 
England in the fifteenth century, and of the great im* 
pediments to study, is found in the statutes of New 
College at Oxford. It was ordered by one of those 
statutes, that no man should occupy a book in the 
library above one hour, or two at most, that others 
might not be hindered from the use of the same. The 
farnous library, founded in Oxford by that great patron 
of literature, Humphrey duke of Gloucester, contained 
cnly six hundred volumes. About the commeQcemeiit 

IV.- 
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of the fourteenth ceDtury there were only four dasstca 
in the royal library at I'aris. These were, a copy of 
some of the writings of Cicero, Ovid, Lucan, and 
Boethius. The rest were chiefly books of derotion, 
many treatises of astrology and medicine, translated 
from the Arabic into Latin and French; pandets, 
chronicles, and romances. This library was princi* 
pally collected by Charles V. of France. When the 
English became masters of Paris in 1425, the duke of 
Bedford sent this whole library, which consisted only 
of eight hundred and fifty volumes, into England, 
where part of it was probably the groundwork oi 
duke Humphrey's library at Oxford. Even so late as 
the year 1471, when Louis XI. borrowed the works 
of tne Arabian physician Bhasis, from the faculty of 
medicine at Fans, he not coily deposited, by way of 
pledge, a great quantity of valuanle plate, but was 
obliged to procure a nobleman to jma with him as 
surety in a deed, by which he hound himself to return 
it under a considerable forfeiture. 

Thus low was the general state of literature during 
the greater part of the fifteenth century. But a 
brighter period was now at hand. The latter part of 
this century was the era of the entire dissolution of 
the bonds of barbarism. It was then that classical 
leaming began to be universally diffused, and that a 
genuine taste was revived for polite literature, and for 
die productions of the fine arts. The dispersion of the 
Greeks, upon the total fall of the Eastem empire, and 
the refuge and welcome which many of the learned 
and iagenious of that country found among the Ital- 
ians, effected very soon a surprising change up(^ the 
face of all Europe. • 

The more pleasing philosophy of Plato began to 
supersede the scholastic subtleties of Aristotle, and 
the court of Rome became the seat of elegance and 
urbanity. Nicholas Y., about the year 14^0, estab- 
lished public rewards for compositions in the leamed 
languages, appointed professors in the sciences, and 
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employed mtelligent persons to traverse all Europo 
in search of the classic manuscripts buried in the 
monasteries. Of the succeeding age of Pope Julius 
ir., and his Successor Leo X., and of the splendor to 
which the fine arts then attained, I shall, in its propei 
place, take particular notice. 

The circumstance which, of all others, most con- 
duced to the advancement and universal dissemina* 
tion of learning at this period, was the admirable in^ 
vention of the art of printing. Printing seem to have 
been invented about the year 1440, at Strasburg, by 
John Guttenburg, but considerably improved by John 
Fust and Peter Scheffer. This noble inventi(m was, 
at its first appearance, deemed so extraordinary, that 
the servants of John Fust, who came to Paris to sell 
some of his early publications, were accused of magic, 
and the parliament ordered all their books to be com- 
mitted to the flames. It must be owned, however, to 
the honour of Louis XI., that he condemned this de- 
eision of the Parisian judges, and ordered the value of 
the books to be repaid to their proprietors. What 
inestimable advantages has mankind derived from 
this glorious art ! The scanty gleanings that at this 
day remain to us of the wisdom of the ancients, serve 
only tomak^us regret what we feel we have undoubt- 
edly lost of their Imowledge beyond the possibility of 
recovery. But the art of printing ^ves us security for 
.he i>erpetuation of the progress of the sciences in all 
future ages, and for their extensive circulation ; a per- 
fect assurance, that amid all the vicissitudes in the 
£gite of empires^, no period of barbarism can ever ar- 
rive when any of the useful, or even of the polite arts, 
oan again suffer a total extinction. 

In this account of th^ revival of leamins^, and of its 
progress from its first appearance amid the darkness 
of the barbarous ages to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, dramatic composition, which forms no incon- 
siderable part of polite literature, must not b^ foi^ 
gotten. . 
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The first dramatic representations known inEHrope 
were devotioDal pieces, acted by the monk^, in tne 
churches of their coovents, represeotatiye of the life 
and actions of oar Saviour and of his apostles. In 
England, these representations were termed mysteries^ 
and sometimes miracles and moralities. They were 
brought into use about the twdfth century:, and con- 
tinued to be performed in England even to the six- 
teenth century. There is, in the reign of Henry VIII., 
a prohibition by the bishop of London, against the 
performance of any plays or interludes in churches or 
chapels. Perhaps, at this time, profane stories had 
begun to take the place of the sacred mysteries: it is 
certain, at least, that these sacred mysteries . them- 
selves often contained great. absurdiues and very gross 
mdecency. 

Profane dramas succeeded th« sacred mysteries: 
they seem to have been known in France at an earlier 
penod than in England; for about the year 1300 we,, 
find frequent mention of farceurs, jongleurs, and 
'^ plaisantins, qui divertissaient les compacnies par leur 
comedies ;" (who amused the people with their come- 
dies,) and what made a very extraordinary mixture, 
these fargeurs very often jomed sacred and profane 
history in the same representation. In one of these 
dramatic pieces which commemorates the scripture 
story of Balaam, six Jews and six Gentiles are mtro- 
duced, conversing on the nativity of our Saviour; and 
among the latter is the poet Virgil, who speaks sev 
eral monkish verses in rhyme. 

Dramatic representation in Italy, appears to have 
been of the same nature in these J>eriods, with what 
we have seen it in France and in ]&igland. In Spain, 
where leiiming and good taste have not since made 
prof)ortional advances with the rest oi Europe, dra- 
matic representation, till the age of Charles y., wsis 
confined entirely to such rude and farcical debasements 
of the scripture histories as we have already men- 
tioned ; and even at this day such absurd p^ormancei 
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are not entirely disused. Bat the patronage of Cardi* 
nal Ximenes drew forth a few sparks of genius fron^ 
the general obscnrity ; althou£fh it was not till the 
end of the sixteenth century that Lope de Vega and 
Calderon produced those regular compositions for the 
stage which have stood their ground to the present 
day, and are confessedly the masterpieces of dramatic 
composition among the Spaniards. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



View of the Progress of Commerce in Earope before the Por- 
tuguese discoveries. 

Thb last chapter shortly delineates the prepress of 
literature in Europe, from the first dawning of knowl- 
edge^ which we owed to the Arabians, to the end of 
the nfceenth century, when, from the discovery of the 
art of printiog, learning and the sciences underwent at 
onoe a most astonishiu^ improvement . The useful arts 
kept pace with the sciences ; and this period at which 
we are now arrived was, in jparticular, remarkable for 
the singular advancement ot navigation by the Portu- 
guese, and those discoveries whieh produced the great- 
est effects upon the commerce of all the European na- 
tions. Previous, however, to giving account of these 
discoveries, it is necessary to take a connected view 
of the progress ofisommerce in Europe, and its state 
during several of the preceding ages down to this pe- 
riod of its vigorous advancement at jthe end of the fif- 
teenth century. 

Nothing can Show in a stronger light the small 
knowledge which the ancients possessed of the l^abit- 
able globe, and the very limited comnranication which 
subsisted between different r^ons, than the opinion 
whieb imiversally prevailed of the earth's being imini* 
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Dabitable 6oth in the torrid and in the frigid zobes. 
This belief was not confined to the vukrar and illiter- 
ate : even the most learned and best-informed of the 
ancients, and that too, in a very enlightened age, bad 
no better notions of the actual state of the habitable 
globe. Cicero, in his " S6mnium Scipionis," mtrodu- 
ces Afncanus thus speaking to Scipio the younger :-^ 
" You see this earth encompassed or bound in by cer- 
tain belts or girdles, of which the two which are most 
distant and opposite are frozen with perpetual cold. 
The middle one, and the largest of all, is burnt up 
with the sun's heat. Two only are habitable ; the 
people in the southern one are Antipodes to us, and 
with them we have no communication." Not to men- 
tion the poets, as Virgil and Ovid, Pliny the naturalist, 
and Strabo the geographer, have botn delivered the 
same opinion. We may guess from this, how small 
a portion of the habitable ^lobe was really known to 
the ancients. From Monsieur D'Anville's very accu- 
rate maps of ancient geography, we see that the limits 
of the wnole surface of the eartn supposed to be known 
to the ancients, extend no further than from the tenth 
degree of N. lat. to the seventieth ; but, in £ict, the 
greatest part lying even within these boundaries, was 
perhaps onl^r guessed at ; nor can we say that the an- 
cients were intimately acquainted with any other re- 
gions than what lay between the tropic of Cancer, and 
the fifty-fiAh, or at most the sixtieth, degree of north 
latitude. To the south, in Africa, the researches of 
the ancients, if we except the voyage of I^bnno, did 
not extend far beyond the provinces which border 
upon the Mediterranean, and those on the western 
shore of the Red sea, or Sinus Arabicus. To the 
north, they were almost totally unacquainted with 
those extensive countries — ^Denmark, Sweden, Pnussia, 
Poland, and the immense empire of Russia. Britain 
was not known to be an island tUl it was circumnav- 
igated in the reign of the Emperor Domitlan. 
The Ultima Thule is generally believed to hav« 
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been one of the Shetland isles. It does not appear 
that the ?hosaiciaD6, Carthaginians, or Greeks, had 
ever been within the Baltic sea. The Romans, in- 
deed, penetrated into it, but never ascertained its lim« 
its, or Knew that it ¥ras bounded by the land. Of the 
c(»tineiit of Asia, till the time of Alexander the Grreat, 
the Greeks and Romans knew little more than what 
lies between the Persian gulf and the westem coast 
of the Caspian sea. Those immense tracts which 
were termed Scythia and Sarmatia were hardly other- 
wise known than by name. Even when ^eo^phy 
had attained to the nighest perfection to which it ever 
arrived in the ancient world, which was in the second 
century after the Christian era, when Ptolem]^ pub- 
lished his description of the globe, the sixty-third de- 
gree of latitude bounded the earth to the north ; the 
equinoctial limited it to the south; to the east, all 
beyond the Ganges was but conjectural. One fact 
recorded by Strabo affords a very striking proof of the 
great ignorance of the ancients with respect to the sit- 
uation even of those kingdoms with which they had 
intercourse. When- Alexander the Great marched 
along the banks of the Hydaspes and Acesina, two 
rivers which .£ill into the Indus, he observed that there 
were many crocodiles in those rivers, and -that the 
country produced beans of the same species with those 
which were common in Egypt From these circum- 
stances he concluded that he had discovered the source 
of the Nile, and prepared a fleet to sail down the Hy- 
daspes into Egypt. In Europe, many even of those 
countries which lie between the fiftieth and sixtieth 
parallels of north latitude, were very imperfectly 
Known to the Romans. What are now called the 
Netherlands are generally supposed to have been then 
in a great measure uninhabitable, and the face of the 
eountrv to have been covered with woods and moras* 
ses. In the island of Zealand, indeed, the Romans 
seem to have had some establishment ; and paxtico- 
larly in the island of Walcheren; near to the city of 
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Middleburg, there were discorered the remains of a 
Roman temple dedicated to the new moon, Nehalen- 
ma, the protectress of navigation. Britain was fre- 
quented by the Romans for the purposes of commerce. 
Tacitus, who liv«d in the reign of t^ero, mentions die 
city of London, where he himself had lived for some 
time, as well frequented by shipjs and merchants. It 
is generally thought that the Britons had wroup-ht the 
if n-mines of Cornwall and Devonshire long be^e the 
first Roman invasion, and that the Phcenicians, Car- 
thaginians, and the Greeks, traded thither for that use- 
ful commodity.*' Yet in general the commerce and 
navigation of the ancients were chiefly confined to the 
limits of the Mediterranean and Euzme seas. What 
trade they cairied.on beyond these limits was ex- 
tremely inconsiderable. l(he Constantinopolitan em- 

• The Romans had a notion, for some time, that Britain 
abounded in gold and silver mines ; and this report, Mr. Mel- 
moth observes, it is probable, first suggested to Cesar the de- 
sign of conquering our island. It was soon discovered, how- 
ever, that these sources of wealth wei^ chimerical. Cicero 
taking notice of this circumstance to Atticus, ridicules the 
poverty and i^orance of our British ancestors ; and Dr. Mid* 
dieton lemaikuig on that passage, makes the following stri* 
king and usefufobserTations : "Froin their railleries o{ this 
kind) one cannot help reflecting on the Burp/timogftite and rev- 
olutions of kingdoms ; how fb>me, once the mistress of the 
world, the seat of arts, empire and glory, now lies sunk in 
sloth, ignorance atid povertjr r enslaved to the most cruel as 
well as the most contemptible of tjrrants^-euperstition and 
religious imppsture ; while this remote country, ancienUy the 
je^t and contempt of the polite Romans^ is become the happy 
seat of liberty, plenty and letters, flourishing in all the arts ana 
refinements of civil life ; yet runnin|r perhaps the same course^, 
which Rome itself had run before it ; from vh'tuous industry 
to wealth; from wealth to luxury; from luxury to all impa- 
tience of discipline, and corruption of morals : till, by a total 
degeneracy and loss of virtue, being grown ripe for destruo- 
don, it fsLlis a prey at last to some hardy oppressor, and, with 
the loss of liberty losing everything else that is valuable, 
sinks again into its ori^nal barbarism." — Ad. AiL rr. Middi 
ion*9 JUfa qf Oictro, ii. 102. 
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pirey lioiveTer, wkick piieMcved lor noiac coatwies t^ 
last remains of tlie Boxnaa power and magnificence, 
carried ona conunerce wita the Asiatic luntions, £u 
more fxtensive than had ever been known to the Ro- 
mans in the days of their universal dominioQ. The 
citizens of Constantinonle did nol confine their trade 
to the ArchipelagOi to une Eoijne, or even to the Med- 
iterranean. They imported at first the commodities 
of the East Indies, froin Alexandria ; hat afterward, 
when Egypt became the conquest of the Arabians, the 
mdustry of the Greeks discovered a new channel, by 
which the productions of India might be conveyed to 
Constantinople. Thejr were carried up the^ Indus as 
far as that great river is navigable ; — thence they were 
transported by land to the mnka of the river Oxus, 
whicn then ran directly into the^ Caspian, although 
tnat communication has now for some centuries been 
cut off by the lake Aral, which is a new formation. 
From the Caspian sea theyentemd the Wolga, and 
sailing up that river the goods were again carried 
across the land to the Tanais or Don, whence they 
descended directlv into the Euxine or Black Sea, and 
thence proceeded without interruption to Constanti- 
nople ; a singular jproof of the ardour and ingenuitv of 
those Greek merchants, as wel) as of the powerful in- 
fluence of the spirit of luxury in the taste for foreign 
productions. 

After the iall of tt^e Eomaa empire in the west, 
the disorders of Italy during its successive sub- 
jection to the Groths. the Henm, and the Lombards, 
and the turbulent state of all the European kingdoms 
in those ages, allowed little room for commercial in- 
tercourse. It was, however, owing to the ravages of 
some of those barbaroius tribe9> that a small state arose 
which revived the commeiee of Europe, and set an 
examjde of mdustrv to the n^hbounn£^ Italian cities, 
which rerr speedily raised them to a nigh degree of 
wealth and splendour. At the northern extremity of 
the Adriatic sea are a number of small islands lying 

nr. — R 
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rery close together, whic]^ originally were freqaented 
only by nshermen. When Attila, king ci the fiuns, 
was rayaging Itidy, the inhabitants ot the district (vf 
Venetia took refuge in these islands, and forming them- 
selves into a commmiity, laid the fomidation of the 
illustrions city and state of Venice.* They began 
soon to equip small fleets, which ther sent to all parts 
of the Mediterranean, and particularly to the coast of 
Syria and Egypt, wlience they brought home spices 
and other mercnaiidises of the produce of Arabia and 
India. 

The city of Grenoa on the oppNDsite coast of Italy, 
amlHtious of sharing with Venice in this lucrative 
trade, soon became a formidable rival. Flc^ence and 
Pisa followed the same example, and the northern 
Italian states were acquiring a great deal of wealth, 
while Rome and her pontiffs were engaged in those 
contentions with the emperors which disturbed the _ 
peace c^ a great ^rt of Europe. These commercial 
states, however, mcited by nvalship in trade, were 
often at war with each other. Venice and Genoa, 
during almost the space of three centuries, had fre- 
quent hostile conflicts. The Venetians, however, 
came at length to outstrip all their rivals, and advan- 
cing as a military as well a mercantile power, they 
acquired very considerable territories on the opposite 
coasts of Ulyrium and Dalmatia. 

The crusades, as we have formerly remarked, con- 
tributed not a little to increase the wealth of the mari- 
time cities of Italy. The merchants employed their 

* Vemce is an artificial conjunction of upward of seventy 
small islands, divided firom each other by shallows, or as they 
are styled lagumu ; some so close as to be united by bridges, 
others at such a distance, that there is no communication Imt 
bv boats. This city is five mOes distant from the main land 
of Italy, and about the same distance from the lido, a cause- 
way extending almost forty miles, which defends them from 
the sea; through which there are several openings that admit 
ho^ia, and one upon the grand canal, wdl fortified, at Mala- 
mooo, wfaJ4)h may thenoe be termed the Port of Venice. 
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ships in transporting stores and provisicus for those 
immense mnititudes which flocked to the Holy Land, 
and they hrought hack from the coasts of Syria and of 
Egypt all the commodities of the East. Some of the 
most enterprising orthese Italian merchants hethought 
themselves of establishing manufactures in their own 
country, in inutaticm of those of Constantinople. Silk 
stuffs (which about the time of the Emperor Diocle- 
tian were so rare in the Roman empire that they were 
sold for their weight in goM) were at the time of the 
crusades in pretty general use. Roger, king of Sicily, 
about the year 1130, carried off from Athens a number 
of artificers in the silk trade, and establi^ed a con- 
siderable manufacture in his capital of Palermo, from 
whence it soon spread over all Italy. The sugar-cane, 
which is likewise a producticm of Asia, was about the 
middle of the twelfth century introduced into Sicily,^ 
from whence it was transplanted into the southern 
provinces of Spain. From Spain it was carried to 
Madeira and the Canary islands, and at l&x^th made 
its way to the American islands, where it is now 
chiefly cultivated. But in the middle ages it furnished 
one chief article of the commerce of the Italian states. 
, During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, foreign 
commerce was almost ccmfined to the Italians. It is 

fenatally allowed that Venice was the first of the 
lurop^n states that found out the convemence and 
great advantage of a national bank for the |)ur{)oses 
of trade. The institution of the Bank of Venice is so 
early as the year 1187 ;*and the other Italian states of 
Genoa, Florence, and Fisa,*soon followed its example. 
It is said that its original fund was two millions of 
ducats. The government o£ Venice, in one of her 
wars with the Turks, was put to the necessity of 
making use of the bank's moaey to defray the nepes- 
sary charges ; and on that occasion, the revenues of 
the state were pledged for the repayment of the loan. 
After that period, the government very frequently made 
use of the bank's capital upon any public emergency* 
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This modt andent bank was erer conducted "witli audi 
fairness and e^nitf , that the agio, or premium upom 
the shares of its proprietors) would hare risoi to a 
prodigious height, had it not been enacted by an or« 
donnance of me state that it should nerer ^ceeed 
twenty per cent 

While commerce was thus rigorously promoted by 
the Italian states, it was scarcely known m any of the 
other nations of Europe. In the principal kingpdoms 
of France, Spain, and Germany, mere were raiirs or 
great markets held at stated times, to which traders, 
or mercatores, resorted from different 'i^uarters, and 
thus made a sort of interchange of their aereral pn>> 
ducts oi manufactures. These me»^tores were httle 
l>etter than hawkers cnr pedlars. In ail the different 
countries of Europe, (as is the case at this day in 
sereral of the Tartar goremments of Asia,) taxes 
were wont to be leried upon the persons ana goods 
of trarellers when ther passed through certain man- 
ors, crossed certain bridges, or erected booths in a&ir 
to sell their goods. These different taxes were known 
in En^bnd by the names of passage, fontage, lastagej 
and stalltige. Sometimes an enterprising trader putw 
chased from the king, or one ci the great barons, an 
iminunity from paying these taxes within a certain 
territory, by giring 'either a sum at once, or an annual 
tribute ; and these persons, who were merchants of 
some note, were distinguished by the title of free^ 
traders* 

But the adrenturous spirit of the Italian merchants 
scon enticed them to disperse themselres through 
erery kingdom of Europe; and maintaining a corre* 
spondence with their own country, they became the 
factors of all the European nations. In the middle 
ages, these Italian merchants passed by the general 
jlenomination of Lombards. They were allowed to 
settle in France, in Spain, in Grermany, and England, 
and eren enjoyed many pririleges abore the natires 
themselres. These Lombards not only acted as mer* 
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chants for the importaxioQ and exchange of commodi* 
ties, but as bankers or money-dealers ; tnough in this 
last branch of business they found a heayy restraint 
in the ideas of the times. The canon law, proceeding 
upon a strict interpretation of those passages of Scrip- 
ture which condemn the taking of usuiy, was adverse 
to the custom of demanding even the most moderate 
interest for the use of mcmey ; and hence the banking 
trade of these Lombard merchants, who yen natiurally 
thought themselves entitled to a premium lor the loan 
of their money, fell under the censure of the church, 
and began to l>e deemed unlawful. They were obliged, 
therefore, to carry on their business as bankers to great 
disadvantage. Their bargains were necessarily keipi 
private ; and consequently, their exactions, bemg arbi- 
trary, were often most exorbitant and fraudulent. 

The share taken by the Jews in the same business 
of banking, was one strong cause why it continued so 
long to be in disesteem. To trade in money was ccm- 
sidered as little else than to cheat ; and, accordingly, 
we find that many of the princes of Europe looked 
upon the fortunes amassed oy the Jews as a sort of 
lawful plunder, and made no scruple to despoil them 
of their property whenever a puolic emergency re» 
quired a speedy supply of money]. Thus, ii^ England, 
King John imprisoned thq Jews, in order to force a dis- 
covery of their weddth ; and many of these unfortunate 
wretches, who would not reveal their treasures, were 
punished with the loss of their eyes. But these 
grievances, which would seem apparently calculated 
to repress the spirit of commerce, ccmtributed in this 
instance very materially to its advancement. To guard 
agamst these tyrannical depredations made on their 
jffoperty, the Jews invented bills of exchange : and 
commerce became by this means capable of eludmg 
violence, and of maintaining everywhere its ^und : 
for merchants could now coavert their effects mto pa- 
per, ami thus easily transport them wherever they 
thought proper. 
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The establishment of the Italian or Lombard mer* 
chants in the different kingdoms of Eurc^e could not 
fail to excite somewhat of a spirit of industry, not only 
in the promotion of commerce, but of domestic manu- 
factures. These manufactures were promoted by the 
sovereigns, by every encouragement which they could 
bestow. Among the rest, corporati(»is or monopolies 
of different trades began now to be established, in the 
view of encouragmg manufactmes; a policy perhaps 
necessary in a state of society where industry is very 
low, ana requires every incentive to its promodon, 
but extremely hurtful where the industrious spirit is 
generally diffused. The first institution of those coi^ 
|K)rations or merchant guilds in the European kin^ 
doms, seems to have been in the eleventn century* 
Most authors are of opinion that they were unknown 
in England till the Norman invasion, and that even in 
France at that time they were very rare. It is not 
improbable, that both the French and the Normans 
borrowed diese institutions from the free cities of It- 
aly, where, as commerce may be said to have had its 
origin in modem times, these communities were prob- 
ably first in use. In process of time, as trading towns, 
increased in number of inhabitants, the retailers and 
artisans in these towns obtained charters for incorpo- 
rating their respective callings ; that is, for engrossing 
to themselves, and monopolizing all ^e manufactures 
and even trade of the towns, to the exclusion of non- 
freemen; a grievance which was in later times se- 
verely felt and justly complained of. 

Al)out the end oi the twelfth century the commer^ 
cial spirit had begun to make some progress toward 
the north of Europe. The cities upon the Baltic began 
to equip merchant'Ships which traded to the ports of 
France and of Britain. A small island, tiamed the 
isle of Oleron, near the mouth of the river Graronne, 
was a rendezvous for the Mediterranean ships be- 
longing to the Lombards, and from them the Baltic 
merchants furnished themselves with all the com mod* 
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Sies of the East The Isle of Oleroa was then the 
property of the English, who used it as a sort of 
entrepot m their commerce with France, Spain, and 
the Mediterranean. The laws of Oleron haye at this 
day great force in all the nations of Europe, and are a 
standard of procedture in all the Admirsuty courts in 
maritime and mercantile questiims. The merchants 
of Oleron, for the regulation of their extensire com- 
merce, framed a code of laws in the time of Richard 
C<Bur de Lion; and these were held so equitable, that 
most of the powers of Europe gave them obedience. 
In the same manner the laws of W isbury, a considera- 
ble commercial town, situated in the island of Groth- 
iand, in the Baltic, were a rule of observance for all 
the mercantile states in the north of Europe. 

These northern states continued to prosecute trade 
with great vijfour ; and, animated hj tne example of 
the Italian cities, Venice, Grenoa, Pisa, and Florence, 
they began to form extensive schemes of commerce, 
and unite Mrith each other in equipping considerable 
mercantile fleets. The Baltic Sea was then infested 
by pirates, who ravaged the coasts. The city of 
llubec, on the Baltic, and Hamburgh, at the mouth of 
the Elbe, ambitious of opening a trade with the neigh- 
bouring towns, and those on tne opposite coasts of iNor- 
way and Sweden, were obliged to enter into a lea^e 
of mutual defence for the protection of their smps 
afiainst these pirates. 80 great were found to be the 
advantages of this confederacy^ tnat in a short time it 
was acceded to by all the towns upon the coast, from 
the eastern extremity of the Baltic to the mouth of 
the Rhine. This association was termed the Lea^e 
of the Hanse Towns ; and it became soon so f(»rmida- 
hie in the eyes of the princes and states of Europe, 
that many oif them courted its alliance. It was one 
of the rcsgulatioDS of the Hanseatic League to admit 
DO city into their confederacy which was not either 
free and independent, and exercised civil jurisdiction 
within itseU^ or, being depeodaxxt on any soyereign or 
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piince; fshouii pracw« from liim an aatlk to j^ttBuawm 
their privilege entire: a fine examine how naxk^ 
ereD m those days, the enjejment of eml liberty was 
CQDBidered as esseiitial to the prospefitr of commerces 

The regalatioDs Biade in the genciai eomcfl of the 
Uanseatie Towns, oontrihiited greatly to the adTance* 
ment of oonmiercial industry over all the north-of £ik 
rope. As in the trade of the Hanseatic mcrehanls 
with the southern kiagdoms of Europe^ it was found 
necessary to haTe an intermediate statian ott the coasts 
or entr$f0if where the merchants d the different 
kingdoma might have a general icsort, the citytif 
Bmges, on the coast of Flanders, was pitched on jfor 
^t pai|iose,, and there the. mnthem merdmnts met 
with those of iioaabardy and the soq^l The oommcw 
dities of India, and of the £ast^ were eamhaiiged with 
the produce and mannfiustores of the North; and 
erety Tariety of osefid merchandise was, by means of 
the Baltic and the great oontinental rivers, ^asHy con- 
veyed throvgh most of the kingdoms of Europe. 

After the establishment of the ^eat mart xi Bruges^ 
the Flemings began to apphr tiieir whcde indastry to 
the establishment of mannfaetares, and Baldwin, the 
youD^ covnt of Flanders, encouraged this spirit by be* 
stowmg privileges and immunities on the merchants 
and manufiicturers. His successors, however, pos* 
sessed a very different spirit; they recalled these imp 
mnnities; and the consequence was, that ^m matoiH 
fecturers left Flanders and settled in Brabant, where 
the dukes of that province showed them for some time 
all manner of fnYour... This, however, did not long 
continue. The revocation of their immunities, by 
some impolitic soveseigns of that province^ banished 
trade and manufactures from Brabant, as it had done 
from Flanders; and Englahd now began to sivs them 
encouragement* But let us hxdc back a Qttle, and 
shortly mark the progress (^ the commercial spirit in 
this island. 

We have remarked that the Bomans carried on a 
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trade to the <$oa8t of Britain. Ta(iit!is mentioD^ L<m^ 
dimumy coma negotiatorum et eommeatu maxime cele- 
berrimum,* In the year 614, the yenerable Bede 
mentions London as greatlr frequented by foreigners, 
who repaired thith^ for the purposes of trade. In 
the time of Canute, the Dane, the Londoners built a 
wooden bridge across the Tham^, a work of pro* 
digious labour, and no small expense. William of 
Malmesbury, who wrote in the reign of William the 
Ckmquevor, mentions London in or about the year 
1041, as a noble, populous, and opule&t city. In this 
reign, the Cinque Ports of En^fland, often mentioned 
in nistory, obtained their prinle^s. Camden in his 
ftitannia informs us^ that WiUiam the Conqueror, 
regarding the county of Kent as the key of England, 
appointed the goyemor of the castle or Dorer to be 
warden of fiye principal ports on^ that coast. These 
were Dover, Hastings, Hythe, Romney,and Sandwich. 
To these some other ports were afterward added, and 
they are now eight m number. They were obliged 
each to furnish fiye iships-of^war, which were to be at 
all times at the king% command, and in consideration 
of this Service, they enjoyed several valuable privileges 
and immunities. They were free from the payment 
of all subsidies. Their inhabitants could not be sued 
in any courts but those of their own towns. The 
warden of these ports exercised, within his jurdisdio- 
tioD, the authority ci High Admiral. All the eight 
towns had their members of parliam^it, and they 
enjoyed very considerable immunities. 

About what time the woollen manufacture began 
to be cultivated in England, there is no absolute cer- 
tainty. But we know that so early as the middle of 
the twelfth century, ii was an object of considerable 
attention. How^ mentions a charter granted in the 
middle of the twelfth century by Henry II. of Eng- 
land to the weavers of London, incorporating them 

» ^* London, greatly celebrated for its commerce^ and ths 
munber of its merchants." 
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into a soeietyy and confemng on them yariood piiyi* 
leges and immunities. It would appear that there 
was at this time a considerable spirit of manufacture 
and trade, both in England and in Scotland. Stowe, 
in his Chronicles, quotes a charter of the same Henry 
II., in which, for the encouragement of the woollen 
manu&cture, he enacts, that if any cloth shall he 
made of Spanish or foreign wool, the mayor of Lcn* 
don shall see it bumL 

Anderson, in his Chronological History oi Com- 
merce, has remarked, that there must at this time 
have been some considerable trade or source of wealth 
in Scotland, since we find that country was able to 
raise so large a sum as one hundred thousand marks 
(equal to one million, four hundred and forty thou- 
sand dollars at present) for redeeming William, sur- 
named the Lion, who having a dispute with Henry 
II. of England, concerning the property of a part of 
Northumberland, was taken prisoner by a stratagem. 
The one half of this sum was paid down immediately 
in coin, the other half was to be paid upon time; and 
the copnties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and 
Huntingdon, which then belonged to the kings of 
Scotland, were given in pledge for it. The dispropor- 
tion of wealth between the two kingdoms must not 
have been so great at that time as in after periods^ 
since we find how difficult it was for England, a few 
years after the time of which we now speak, to raise 
but twice as much for the ransom of Richard L, and 
towards this ransom, William, king of Scotland, gen- 
erously contributed a considerable sum. Campoell, 
in his Political Survey, tells us that part c[ the ran* 
som of Richard I. was raised by a loan of wool ; from 
whence he rightly infers, that b^ore that time it must 
have been a staple commodity in England, ana the 
statute we have mentioned of Henry II. shows this to 
have been the fact 

. Even in thcKse early periods the woollen manu£io- 
tore was an object of considerable importance to gov* 
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etnmeQt The kings of England drew a very large 
rerenue from the custom upon wool exported, a great 
nart of which was carried to be manufactured in the 
iow countries. By-and-by, however, the English mon- 
archs became sensible of the superior benefits of en- 
couraging a home manufacture. Some of the foreign 
merchants and manufacturers were invited to reside 
in England. Henry HI., in the year 1266, granted to 
the merchants of the Steelyard (who were a set of 
Hanseatic traders residing in Lcmdon) several specud 
immunities, particularly that of importing and export- 
ing all merchandise whatever for the payment only 
of one per cent. Edward III., a prince of ^eat spini 
and abilities, amid all the splendour of his miktary 
enterprises, bestowed particular attention on every- 
thing that could contribute to the promotion of the 
substantial interest of his people. He endeavoured 
to entice the Flemi^ artisans to settle in his domin- 
ions ; he enacted a variety of excellent laws for the 
encouragment of trade, and strenuously promoted the 
woollen manufacture, which has since become the 
chief source of wealth of the nauon. 

From the death of this mcmarch, the commercial 
spirit of the English was for many years on the de- 
cline. His successor, Richard H., a weak and impoli- 
tic prince, was prevailed on by some of the London 
merchants to revoke those pnvileges granted by Ed- 
ward HI. to the foreign merchants; and the conse- 
quence was, that even the merchants of Britain soon 
be^an to perceive the pernicious effects of this revo- 
cation to tneir own trade, and thought it their wisest 
policy a^ain to petition the king for a restoration of 
the privileges of foreigners. In the succeeding reigns, 
the nation being engaged in a war of many years with 
France, and afterward embroiled at home by the dis- 
orders arising from the hostile contentions of the 
houses of York and Lancaster, it was a necessary 
consequence that the spirit of trade must have lan- 
guished and decayed; nor was it till these latter " 
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orders were appeased by. the accession of Henry Vn. 
to the throne, that commerce again began to oCcnipiy 
the national industry, and engage the attention of the 
legislature, or rather of the sovereign- We must, 
however, observe, that in this intermediate space of 
time, when the commoce of England seems to haTe 
been at a stand, or rather to retrograde, the 'spirit of 
trade was vigorously promoted among the Scots by 
that excellent, wise, and politic prince, James I., as 
fufly appears by the acts of the Scottish parliament 
passed in his reign. James prevented, by statute, the 
exportatioai of gold and silver from his kmgdom. He 
obliged foreign merchants to lay out the money Xhej 
had received for the merchandise they had imported, 
111 the purchase of the commodities of the country. 
We find, likewise, in his acts of parliament, mention 
made of the custom on the elportation of herrings 
which, oven in those early ages, formed a very capital 
article of trade, and of a duty on the exportation of 
woollen doth, i!?^hich manufacture it would appear the 
Scots had at this-time borrowed from their neighbours 
of England. It was in the reign of James I. that the 
city of Glasgow began to show the first indication of 
that commercial spirit for which she has since been 
so remarkably distinguished. Glasgow, at this time, 
was a small village, consistinjs^ of little else than the 
houses of ^e clergy belonging to the metropolitan 
church. A merchant of the name of Elphinston, en« 
gaging in the fisheries upon the coast, and accumula- 
ting considerable wealthy inspired his fellow-citizens 
with a similar ambition. But the progress of the 
trade of Glasgow was not rapid. Her situation upon 
the western coast of the island vms extremely disad- 
vantageous, in times when all the trade, as we hare 
seen, lay with the Hanseatic merchants, and the Ital- 
ians resorting to OlerOn, or Bruges. In fact, it was not 
till after the trade with America and the West Indies 
was open to Europe, that Glasgow became at all con- 
■ideraole as a commercial town. It was then that she 
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found her situation equallv commodious for the west- 
em trade, as it had formerly been disadYantageous for 
the eastem. 

Henry VII. of England, attentive to everything that 
ooold conduce to the welfare and prosperity of his 
kingdom, revived that spirit of commerce, wnich had 
languished from the time of Edward 1X1. ; he eilacted 
many excellent laws, and particularly those naviga- 
tion acts, which statuted that no French wines should 
be imported into the kingdom, unless in British and 
Irish ships. He likewise encouraged the woollen 
manufacture, by inducing many Flemish workmen to 
settle in the kingdom, and sivmg them establishments 
in Yorkshire, which was the firet rise of those great 
manufacturing towns of Leeds, Wakefield, and Hali- 
fax. He concluded likewise commercial treaties with 
the principal European powers, for Uie protection of 
the merchant-shippmg ; and through the whole of his 
reign made the advancement of trade a principal con- 
cem of his parliaments. 

Such was the state of the commerce of the Euro- 
pean nations at the time when the Portuguese made 
those valuable discoveries in navigation which gave 
to Europe the trade of the East In£e8. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

DiMOTeries of the PominGiTna in the Fifteenth (Tentunr, and 
their effect on the Commeroe of Europe. — Madeira aiecor- 
ered— Pope's Bull, granting to the Portuguese the Countries 
explored by them — ^They double the Cape of Gk>od Hope- 
De Gama reaches India— Goa taken— Their objects trav- 
ersed by the Venetians— Portuguese sail to China— Estabtish 
Maicao^Efiects on European Commerce— Rise of Antwerp 
andAmsterdam—Progress of Commerce and ManufiKturca 
in EUigland. 

As many of the most useful inventions in the arts 
h&ye been the result of accident, it is not surprising 
ahat some eren of the most remarkable of these should 
nare been for ages known to mankind before they 
were called forth, or applied to any purposes of utility. 
The property of the magnetic needle^^ m tuming con- 
stantly to the northern pole, was known in Europe as 
early as the thirteenth century ; but it was not till 
above a century after that any one attempted to apply 
it to the purposes of navigation. That most uncient 
nation, the Chinese, are, indeed, said to have known 
the property of the magnet for a thousand years be- 
fore us ; yet it is believed that, till our seventeenth 
century, when European example had reached them, 
they had never thought of using it in sailing. The 
English, .in the reign of Edward III., are said to have 
first emploved the compass in their ships, but the 
world owed to the Portugese the first great experi- 
ments of the value of this invention in the advance- 
ment of navigation. TiU the middle of the fifteenth 
century, none of the nations of Europe had ventured 
to sail out of the sight of their coasts. Their vessels 
were flat-bottomed, and extremely shallow ; and, as 
they followed in their navigation every turning of the 
coast,' which exposed them continually to shifting and 
contrary winds, it was not unusual' that a voyage, 
which would now be performed in a few months, 
lasted at that time four or five years. We have 
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already remarked the very limited knowledffe which 
the Greeks and Romans possessed of the habitable 
^lobe. The Eastern ocean was known only by name, 
and the Atlantic scarcely attempted out ot the si^ht 
of the coast of Europe. It was supposed that all to 
tne west was an immense extent or ocean. The fa* 
mous island of Atlantis, which Plato supposed to be 
situated in this sea, was a chimera of his own, and 
was generally treated as such. The torrid zone, as 
we have formerly remarked, was generally belieyed 
by the ancients to be uninhabitable from its heat; 
and this persuasion had prevented them, in their 
coasting Yoyages^ from gomg beyond the northern 
tropic. The Periplus of Hanno is, indeed, an excep- 
tion; but it is probable that he did not very well 
Imow the extent of his own voyage, which is sup- 
posed to have reached within five degrees of the line. 
If the ancients were acquainted with the coast of Af- 
rica thus far, it is at least certain, jhat the modemc; 
down to the period of the fifteenth century, never at- 
tempted to sail beyond the twenty-ninth degree of 
nortn latitude; and a promontory on the African 
coast, lying in that parallel, was termed Cape Non, 
lis being supposed the utmost limits of the habitable 
globe to the south. 

In the beginning of the fifteenth century, John L, 
king of Portugal, having sent a consideraole arma^ 
ment of ships to attack the Moors settled on the coast 
of Beurbary, a few- vessels were despatched, at the 
same time, with instructions to sail sloag the western 
shore of Africa, and to bring an account of the state 
of the coimtries beyond B^l^ry, which, it was sup* 
posed, might be incited to co-operate in the desi^ of 
conquering the Moors.* The vessels sent on this en- 

* The Portneuese writers acknowled^ that the island of 
Madeira was diBcovered by one Masham, an Englishman, 
who canjed thither a lady he had stolen; and, after her 
death, eBdeavonring to escape, was taken by the inhabitants 
of Africa I who, on account of his being overgrown with 
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terpnse doubled CapeNon, «ad j>rbeeeded at once <mm 
hundred and sixty miles beyond it to another pronuHi?' 
tory, named Cape Boyadory witlaon two degrees of the 
tropic of Cancer. But here die mariners, being af* 
fiighted by the rugged ai4)eamnce.of the coast, uid a 
very teminestuous sea, returned to Portugal, and j^ot 

g'eat credit for the boldness of the attempt Fnnee 
enry, the son jof John, king of Portugal, was a young 
man of great talents, poss^sed of that ardour which 
is fitted to patronise and pronaote every beneficial de- 
sign, and that enthusiasm which the dangers and dH" 
ficulties of an enterprise rather inflame than relax* 
Struck with the success of this first attempt of his 
countrymen, he endeavoured to engage in his service 
all who were eminent for their ski!! in navigation^ 
both Portuguese and foreigners. His first e0brt, how- 
ever, was with a single ship, which was despatched 
with instructions to attempt, if possible, the doubling 
of Cape Boyado^* The mariners, as usual, were 

hair, by living long in a desolate placei, sent him as a present 
to Don Pedro, then kins of Castile ; and to this Mashara'S 
reports they ascribe all uieir own and the Spaniard's snbso* 
qiient disoovedes. — Campbell'a Political Surrey^ vol. L p. 52^ 
—Asia de Joan de Barros, decad. 1. lib. 1. cap. lu. — Hakluyt's 
Translation of D. Ant. Galvano's Discoveries, 4to. p. 2.-^ 
Purchaser's Pilgrims, vol. it, pp. 1671, I&IZ 

^ In this manly and spirited undertaking, it ap|>ear8 that 
Prinoe Henry had to encounter the inveterate pr^'udioes of 
his countrymen. "The systematic philosophers,^' says a 
wdl-inforraed writer, ** were alarmed lest their favourite tbeo* 
ries should be perverted by the acquisition of real knowledges 
the military beheld with impatience the increase of &me that 
was obtained by a profession they had always considered as 
inferior to their own; the nobility dreaded opening a souros 
of wealth, which might equalize the ascendancy of rank; 
and the indolent ana splenetic areued, that it was presump- 
tion to search- for a passage to ttie southern extremity of 
Africa, which the wisest geographess had pronounced to be 
impraeticabla. Jt wu even kinM u» a prooabh wtuequmee^ 
fftitf tkt maaintn q/Ur pauing a certain laiiiude, wndd he 
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airaid to quit the coasts, and consequently, encounter* 
ed numberless difficulties. A squall of wind, how» 
ever, driving them oiit to sea, landed them on a smaU 
island to the north of Madeira, which they named 
Porto Santo : thence they returned to Portugal to give 
an account of their discovery. Threfe ships were fit- 
ted out by Prince Henry the subsequent year, which, 
Sassin^ Forto Santo, discovered the islana which they 
enominated Madeira, from its being covered with 
wood. Here they fixed a small colony, and planted 
slips of the Cyprus vme, and of the sii^r-cane from 
Sicily, for both which productions the island was re- 
jnarkably favourable. I have formerly observed that 
^t was from this island that the sugar-cane was trans- 
planted to the West Indies, of which it is not a native. 
The Portuguese, once accustomed to launch into 
the open sea, no longer kept to their former timid 
mode of navigation. In their first voyage after the 
discovery of Madeira, they passed Cape Boyador, and 
in the space of a few years, advancing above four 
hundred leagues to the south, they had discovered the 
river Senegal, and all the coast between Cape Blanco 
and^ Cape Verd ; they were now near ten decrees 
within the torrid zone, and were surprised to find the 
climate still temperate and a^eeable — ^yet, on passing 
the river Senegal, and observmg the human species to 
assume a different form, the skin as black as ebony, 
the wooUv hair, and that peculiarity of feature which 
distinguishes the Nesproes^ they naturaUy attributed 
. this to the influence of heat, and began to dread the 
consequences of a nearer approach to the line. They 
returned to Portugal with the accoimt of their discov- 
eries, and the common voice of their countrymen dis- 
suaded them from making any further attempts. But 
the entnusiasm of Pnnce Henry was redoubled by the 
success of these experiments; and he resolved to em- 

ehanged into blacks, and thus retain for ever a disgraceful 
mark of their teiMrity, "-^Clarke's Progress of JMaritim4 
tHseoterym 
IV. — s 
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ploy the opefEtion of a new and very powerfol motive 
to the prosecution of his schemes of discovery. He 
applied to the Pope Eugene IV., and representing that 
the chief olject of his pious wishes was to spread the 
knowledge of the Ohnstian religion among tnose bar- 
barous and idolatrous nations which occupied the 
greatest part of the continent of Africa, he procured a 
htdl, ccHuerring on the Portuguese an exclusiye right 
to all the countries which tney had discovered, or 
might discover, between Cape Non and the continent 
of India. Ridiculous as such a donation appears to 
us, it was never doubted at that time that the pope 
had a right to confer it, and, what is very singular, all 
the European powers, for a considerable space of time,' 
paid the most implicit deference to the giant, and 
acknowledged, the exclusive title of the P<»rtuguese to 
almost the whole continent of Africa. 

The death of Prince Hemy imposed a temporary 
check on this spirit of enterprise, which revived, how- 
ever, about twenty years skfterward, under the reign 
of John II. of Portugal* The Cape Verd islands 
were colonized and planted; and the Portuguese 
fleets, advancing to the coast of Quinea, returned with 
a cargo of gold dust, ivory, gums, and other valuable 
commodities. 

This enterprising people, perceiving now that they 
were to reap a substantial reward for the dang^s and 
difficulties they had encoimtered, push^ cmward 
with great vi^[our to the south. They perceived pres- 
ently that this immense continent began greatly to. 
contract itself and to bend toward the E^t, which 
oicouraged a hope that ht place of extending Yas the 
ancients supposed) to the south pole, its boundary by 
the sea was at no sreat distance. They passed the 
equator, and, for the first time, saw a new nemisphere, 
and perceived those stars which mark the southern 
pole of the earth. The magnet, which had hitherto 
pointed constantly to the north, it was now expected 
would have changed its direction and pointed to the 
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iouth pole ; but it still kept inrariably to tlie-aoffth. 
The Fortugaese, nevertheless, s^led m with intre- 
pidity, and at length came in sight of the gjreat pnxn- 
ontory which fonns the extremity c^ the continent 
This cape, of which the orcgectuig rocks seem to 
nierce into the clouds, was tnen dad in all its helots. 
It was the season of winter, and the ocean was pro^ 
digionsly tempestuoui^ The ships of the Portuguese 
y ere shattered with a long voyage, and it was deemed 
otterly impossible in that condition to double the 
Oabo Tormentoso, or the Cape of Storms. They rer 
;umed, however, after a voyage of sixteen months^ 
urmly persuaded that they lutd ascertained the limits 
of Africa, and that by doubling that cape, which they 
might expect to perform in. a more moderate season, 
they sh~oi|ld find a ne^ and easy passage to India, and 
thua engross to themselves a commerce which could 
not ffiil to be an inexhaustible source of wealth and 
power. 

• The promontory was now termed the Cape of Good 
Hq^ie ; and a strong annament was prepared for this 
new adventure, which presented such nattering pros- 
pects to the ambition of the Portuguese. It was in 
this very interval of time that Columbus the Grenoese, 
instigated by a similar spirit oF adventurous ambition, 
discovered me islands of Cuba and Hispaniola, and 
soon after, the great continent of America ; but <^ this 
important dtsoovery we shall afterward, particnlarlv 
treat. 

In the year 1479, the Portwiese fleet under Vasco 
de jGama. doubled the Cape ofQooA Hope. - Hitherto 
everything, bore an appeairuice of novelty — a new 
laee of men, black and bafbaroos^ languages totally 
unknown, and no traces of resonblances to the Eu- 
ropean mauuers. Sailing onward they were delighted 
to perceive at once, the Arabian ton^e^ and to find a 
race of men who professed the rehgion of Mahomet 
They now found that they had almost circumnavi* 
gated the continent of Africa, and that this imroenic 
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peiunsma was connected with Am hj the nsnroir 
isthmus of Suez. At length, by the aid of Mahomed- 
tan pilots, passing the months of the Arabian and 
Persian gulis, and stretching alqng the western coast 
of India, Pe Gama arrived at Calicut, on the coast of 
Malabar, after a voyage of fifteoi hondred leagues^ 
performed in thirteen months. 

Calicut was at that time a city of great wealth and 
splendour, the residence of one of those rajahs,* or 
petty sovereigns, who then occupied the greatest part 
of Lotddstan, and were chiefly tributaries to the Mogul 
emperors. De Guna formed an alliance with the 
rajah of Calicut, and returned to Lbbon with some 
specimens of the wealth and produce of the country. 
A fleet of thirteen ships was now fitted out with ul 
despatch, and these, performing the Toyage with 
equal good fortune, began to make settlements upon 
the coast They found opposition from some of the 
petty princes, which obliged them to have recourse to 
arms ; and a war once begun was not finished till the 
Portuguese had achieved the conquest of all the coast 
ofMsdabar. 

The court of Lisbon now appoisrted as viceroy or 
governor of the country, Alphonso de Albuquerque, a 
man of great spirit ana resoluticm. The city of Goa, 
which belonged to the rajah of the Beccap, was taken 
by storm, and became now the residence of the Portu- 
gese viceroy, and the capital of all their settlements 

» India. 

While such was the state of affairs in the East, the 
/Venetians, who had hitherto engrossed the whole 
trade firom India, by means of the Bed sea and the 
port of Alexandria, soon perceived tl^at this most ltt« 
crative commerce was on the point of anxiihilation,' 
and that every advaiitaee of the Indian trade must 
now be transierred to me Portuguese. Various ex* 

* H^ak ia evidently firom the same original root with the 
U^wx—BegU s but this is only one of a ^ousand such 
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yedien<ts were thought of to obviate these impendaig 
misfortunes. It was the interest of the sultan (u 
Egypt to concur with the Venetians in support of a 
trade from which he as well as they had derived great 
benefits. A plan was meditated tor some time of 
cutting through the isthmus of Suez, and thus joining 
the Mediterranean and ti^e Red sea; but the Egypt- 
ians were apprehensive that their low and flat coun- 
try might be drowned altogether in this attempt, and 
therefore the project was abandoned. It was now 
proposed that an immense fleet should be equipped on 
the Red sea, which should lie in wait for the Portu- 
guese at the mouth of the gulf, and destroy them on 
their passage to India. The sultan of Egypt had no 
wood to build a fleet, but the Venetians sent him the 
whole materials from Italy to Alexandria, from whence 
they were transported, with great difficulty and at an 
mimense expense, overiand to Suez. Here a fleet 
was immediately constructed. But Albuquerque, who 
was aware of the schemes of the confederate powers, 
had premtred a force sufiOcient to bafSe all their de- 
signs. The armaments which came from Egypt, in- 
stead of attacking, were obliged to act on the defen- 
sive, and were always beaten by the Portuguese 
•ijuadrons. 

Thus the Venetians found themselves excluded from 
all intercourse with India by the Red sea ; and as the 
Persian gulf, though not so commodious, mi^ht still 
have allowed them some communication with the 
East, the Portuguese could not rest satisfied till thev 
had deprived them of that likewise. The fleet of Al- 
buquerque entered the gulf, and ravaged all the coasts, 
concluded by the taking of Ormuz, ^ich, lying at the 
mouth of the straits, commands the whole sea. 

After this expedition, the Portuguese, finding their 

?ower firmly established both in the Arabian and 
ersian gulfs, began to extend their conquests in the 
eastern parts of Asia. They took the island of Cey- 
lon« where there is the richest pearl-fishery m the 
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world; made a settlement in Bengal; and saOmg 
eastward, attacked and ccmqnered Malacca, and re- 
ceived a Tolontaij submission from the kings of Pega 
and Siam. Meetmg with some Chinese merchants at 
Malacca, they were prompted to steer their course to 
China, a comitry then scarcely at all known to the 
Europeans. A Venetian, of the name of Marco VcAoy 
had mdeed travelled thither by kind, about the endof 
the thirteenth century, and had brought to Europe 
some vague accounts of that empire, which were so 
extraordinary as to be regarded as entirely fabulous. 
Albuquerque, however, having transmitted to Portugal 
a relation of his voyage thither, and his opinion of the 
advantage of forming a connexion with this remark- 
able people, a squadron was sent from Lisbon to con- 
vey BXi aml^ssador to China, in the year 1518. The 
PortUfiTiese belonging to this fleet were fortunate 
enou^ to recommend themselves to the favour of the 
emperor, by extirpating some pirates who committed 
depredaticms on the coasts. In reward of this service 
the emperor allowed them to build a settlement at 
Macao, which very soon became a fl^ourishing city^ 
and opened a commerce for them both with China 
and with the neighbouring islands of Japan. 

It is astonishing with wliat rapidity tne Portuguese 
had made these discoveries and conquests. Li less 
than fifty years they became masters of the whole 
trade of the Eastern ocean. 

Let us now observe the effects of these disoovenes^ 
and the consequences of this new route to India^ 
explored by the Portuguese, upon the commerce of 
Europe. 

The Portuguese were very soon possessed of aD the 
Spice islands, and it is computed that their produce 
alone brougm to Lisbon annually above two htmdred 
thousand ducats. As the spice trade had been for 
some centuries the exclusive property of the Vene- 
tians, the loss of it was a blow which they never re- 
covered. After all the attempts which we have sees 
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made to o|ypose the Portugese, they made a last e^ 
fort to fetain still somewhat of its benefits, by making 
a proposal to the coort of Lisbon to become the sole 
purchasers of ail the spice annually imported thither, 
over and abc^e what Portugal itself could consume; 
but this proposal was contemptuously rejected. Some 
writers have expressed their admiration that a state 
so powerful as Venice certainly was at this time did 
not fit out her own fleets from the Mediterranean, 
and, pursuing the same route to the Eastem coast, at^ 
tempt to ccAoaae and to conquer, as well as the Por- 
tuguese, and thus indemnify themselves^ in some 
measure, for what they had lost. But, in the first 
place, they were obliged in those times, to be coi^ 
stantly watchful of the growing power of the Turks, 
who were making daily encroachments oa their pos- 
sessions in the Levant. At this very time, too, the 
formidable league of Cambrey, as we have seen, 
seemed to threaten them at home with total destruc- 
tion; but even when in a state of peace they were in 
no capacity to vie with the Portuguese in this trade 
by the Cape of G<x>d Hope. The situation of the 
latter gave them every advantage. The Venetians, 
besides a much longer navigation, must have been 
perpetually exposed to the corsairs of Barbary, who 
then infested the mouth of the Mediterranean. 

But though one state snfiered remarkably by this 
^eat revolution in the trade of India, the effect was, 
m general, beneficial to the European kingdoms. 
Commercial industry was roused in every quarter, and 
not only foreign trade, but domestic manufactures, 
made a most rapid progress. In the course of the 
fifteenth century, France, which hitherto had mani- 
fested very little of the spirit of commerce, began to 
be remarkably distinguished for its trade and manu- 
factures. The towns of Lyons, Tours, and Abbeville, 
and the ports of Marseilles and Bordeaux, now rival- 
led the most eminent commercial cities of Europe ; 
and Antwerp and Amsterdam became the great marts 
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of the north. Bruges, which we hare seen hitherto 
the entrradt between the Hanseatic merchants and 
those of Italyj began now to be on the decline. It re- 
volted against its prince in the year 1480, and the dis* 
orders occasioned D/ civil commotions were extr«xiely 
hurtfiod to its trade. The declension of Bruges was 
the commencement of the splendour of Antwerp and 
Amsterdam ; but Antwerp had the superiority. The 
immunities and liberty or conscience enjoyed there in-* 
duced, at the era of the Reformation, a number of 
French and German protestants to establish them- 
selves in it. The city was computed at this time to 
contain above one hundred thousand inhabitants. The 
merchants of Bruges, too^ resorted thither on the de- 
cline of its trade. The sovereims of the Netherlands 
likewise had established their rairs for commerce, free 
of all tolls or customs. These fiedrs, of which there 
were two in the year, lasted for six weeks at a time« 
and were frequented by merchants from every quarter 
of Europe. After the establishment of this genera) 
commercial intercourse, the Portuguese found Ant- 
werp a most convenient ^itrepot for transmitting the 
spikes and productions of India, for the supply of the 
northern kmgdoms ; . and this became an additiona] 
and very considerable source of its wealth. 

Thus the trade of Antwerp exceeded, for some 
time, that of all the north of Europe, till Philip II., 
king of Spain, as we shall afterward see, by ttxe im- 
peptic restrictions and taxes he imposed — and, above 
all, bjT restraints on reli^on, and the establishment of 
the tribunal of the Inquisition— excited the revolt of 
the Netherlands, and lost seven provinces, which, uni- 
tmg into a republic, maintained a respectable inde- 

fendence from that time till the ^convulsions caused 
y the French Revoiution; and by the most vigorous 
and unremitting industry carried commerce to its ut- 
most height. The Spaniards took Antwerp in the 
year 1584, and blocked up and destroyed the oaviga- 
noa of the river Scheldt, imagining that they wouic 
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thus tianrfer the commerce of that eity* to some of the 
other towns of Austrian Flanders, which had contin- 
ued in their allegiance; but his policy hurt them^ 
selves, and turned entirely to the advantage of their 
enemies, for the trade ot Holland, and particularly 
Uiat of Amsterdam, rose upon the ruins of that of 
Antwerp. Amsterdam was, even before this time, 
pretty considerable as a commercial town. The de- 
cline of the Hanse towns had transfared thither a 
great part of the trade of the north. The £bnseatic 
confeoeracy had beffun to decline from the year 1428. 
Jealousy had pervaded ihe different states, and many 
c^ them withdrew themselves from the league. Am* 
sterdam profited by this decline of commesrce on the 
Baltic ; and upon the demolition of Antwerp became, 
as we have already said, the greatest commercial city 
of the north. Inhabiting a country jgained almost en- 
tirely from the sea, and eztrenoiiefy unfruitful, the 
Butch urged by necessity, by the means of trade alone, 
and domestic manu&ctures, attained to a very high 
degree of wealth and splendour. The country of 
Holland does not produce what is- sufficient to main- 
tain the hundredth part of its inhabitants. The Dutch 
^ have no timber nor iparitime stores, no coals, no met* 
al, yet their commerce furnished them with every- 
thing. Their granaries were full of com, even when 
the harvest frtiled in the most fertile countries ; their 
naval stores were most abundant, and the populous- 
ness of this country, which, in reality, is but a bank 
of barren sand, exceed prodigiously that of the most 
fruitful and most cultivated of the European king- 
doms. 

The effects of the Forti^ese discoveries in diffu- 
sing the spirit of commercial industry being thus ex- 
tensively telt over Europe, it is not to be doubted that 
the commerce of Britain was likewise sensibly affect- 
ed, though it is not, perhaps, possible to trace distinct- 
ly to that source the increase of the British trade, 
which was very conspicuous at that period in tht 
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grovrth and enlax^geaient of our dome^ie mamifiKctaieaL 
It is easier to peicme the effect of another eansey 
which operated at this time most powerMly in sere*-^ 
nl of the European countries, and particularly in 
Britain. This was the £ef<xmatioD. The simpres- 
sion of the conrents in Britain^ in the reisn of Henrjr 
VIII., restoring to society manf thousands who were 
formerljr dead to erery purpose of pnfaiic utility, and 
the cutting off all papal exactions, which were a rery 
great drain to the. wealth of the kingd«n, were ohTi- 
ous conse quen ces of this great rerdution of opinions. 

Henry vIII. encouraged domestic manufactures by 
many excellent laws, and the woollen trade, in particfi- 
lar, arose during his reign to a rery ^eat heignt* It 
is worthy of notice thai m this reign, likewise, the 
interest of mcmey was first fixed by law in England. 
While this continued. an arbitrary matter — that is to 
sav, while the prohilations of the canon law were in 
full force, which^ as we formerly rem^ked, condemn-* 
ed all interest as illegal and contrary to the express 
command of scriptures—its exaction, being kept seorety 
was beyond measure exoibitant. Twoity and thirty 
per cent were, in the fourteenth century, accounted a 
moderate rate of usance. Henry VIII., by a statute 
passed in the year 1546, for the punishment of usury, 
limited the legal interest to- ten per cent., at whiui 
rate it continued tiU after the reign of Queen Eliza* 
beth. 

The prodigious increase of the commerce of Eng- 
land since the days of Henry VUL may be estimate 
from this particular. The whole rental of En|iand 
in lands and houses did not then exceed five miOions 
pounds per annum (twenty-two millions two hucbdred 

• Henry Vm. confined the wooUcn mannfsetiires to partic- 
ular towns. In the infitncy of manufacture^ mono|K>Uea 
act beneficially, by drawing capital and skill to apsrncular 
focus, and thus concentratinfir their operation. That nursing 
m useful, nay necessary, m cnildhood, which becomes uselen 
and injurious in matanty. 
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^hoasmid dollars) ; it was assessed to the property t<tx m 
1815, at forty-nine millions seven hundred and forty- 
ibur thousand six hundred and twenty-two pounds 
sterling (two hundred and t«i millions nine hundred 
and sixty-six thousand one hundred and twenty-one 
dollars).* It is not to he denied that it is to our com- 
merce we owe our domestic manufactures, the in- 
crease and variety of our produce, the improvement of 
our lands, the rise of their value, and consequently the 
increase of the. real wealth of the nation. It is com- 
mercial industry that not only douhles the produce of 
our country, hut douhles, trebles, and quadruples the 
value of that produce. As for example : — the unnum- 
ufactured wool of England, of one year's growth has 
been computed to be worth six millions sterlmg; 
when manufactured it is supposed to be worth 
eighteen millions. In former times we have seen 
that this wool was exported to be manufactured, and, 
consequently, that foreigners reaped the greatest part 
of the profit of this prodigious mcrease on its value, 
while our own people remained inactive and unem- 
ployed. 

Every other manufacture, as well as that of wool, 
has within these two last centuries prodigiously in- 
creased in Britain ; and, in fact, this island may now 
be said to be the workshop oi the world. In the 
rei^ of Henry YlLL, and even in the golden reign of 
Elizabeth, our manufactures were chiefly managed 
by foreigners, among whom alone the necessary &£ill 
was to be found. . They now give employment to 
more millions of British subjects than constituted the 
whole population of these islands even so late as the 
beginmng of the eighteenth century. To the advance- 

* The iBntal or annual value of real property in England, 
Scotland and Wales, as aaseased to the property taXj 1815^ 
was fifty-eiffht millions five hundred and fifty-one thousand 
nx hundred and twenty-two pounds (two hundred and fifty- 
nine millions nine hundred and seventy thousand two hun< 
dred and one dollara) 
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meat of our niannfactores is to be ascribed the prodi« 
gious increase of our population since the commenc^^ 
ment of that century — ^for, although, in the agricul- 
tural districts of the kingdom, we obserre also a 
stead]|^ and i>rogressi\re increase of the number of 
inhabitants — it is in those districts which hare be- 
come the seat of manu&ctures, that we find that pro- 
digious increase to have taken place which has swel- 
led the population of England and Wales to the pres- 
ent enormous amount.* 

* This may be well illustrated by a comparison of the m- 
crease of population in the two counties of Norfolk and Lan^ 
cashire—tne former, that in which the ereatest progress has 
been made in agriculture — the latter, that in which the ad- 
vancement of manufactures has been the most remarkable. 
In point of superficial extent these counties are nearly equal, 
each being about one thirtieth of all England. In the year 
1700, the population of Norfolk considerably exceeded that 
of Lancashire, the former being about two hundred and ten 
thousand, the latter about one hundred and sixty-six thou- 
sand. In 1831, the population of Norfolk was three hundred 
and ninety thousand— thus, less than doubled; while the 
population of Lancashire had risen to one million three hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand eight hundred, or multiplied 
somewhat more than eight-fold. This enormous increase of 
the population of this county may be dated from a much later 
period, viz., the year 1767, the date of the invention of the 
spinning- j'enny---or perhaps, more properly, from the year 
1781 ; for^ previous to this time, the cotton manufacture of 
Lancashire was of a domestic nature; those overgrown masses 
of moral corruption, the crowded manufactories, were un- 
known ; and that noble race of men, the yeomanry of Eng- 
land, still flourished in that county, where now scarcely a 
trace of them is to be found. 

How fkr this enormous growth of one member is consistent 
with the wholesome state of the body politic— and to whet it 
will ultimately tend— are, perhaps, the gravest questions in^ 
the whole circle of political inquiry. 

The reciprocal dependance, which exists between the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing prosperit v of a kingdom, is a sub- 
ject of tco deep importance to be safely left by the statesman 
either to the speculations of the political theorist, or to the 
narrow and shortsighted views ensendered by peculiar inter- 
ests. The tendency of the polUictu economists of the preseot 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Charles V. succeeds to the Throne of Spain — Elected Empe- 
ror of Germany-Contests with Francis I. — ^Alliance with 
Henry VIII. — ^The Constable of Bourbon takes Francis I. 
prisoner — ^Treaty of Madrid — ^Henry VIII. takes part with 
Francis-Oharles defeats the Turks in Hungary — Defeats 
Barbarossa in Africa — Francis allies himself with the 
Turks — ^War carried on in Italy and France — Death Af 
Francis I.—- Rise and History of the Order of Jesuits— Fer- 
dinand of Saxony Head of the Protestant League— Resig- 
nation of Charles V. — The Constitution of the German Em- 
pire. 

We are now arriyed at an €ra which is distinguish- 
ed by some of the most remarkable events in the his- 
tory of mankind: — the aggrandizement of the house 

day is to deny the im{)ortance of agriculture to a state; and 
to maintain, that any inadequacy in the food of the people 
can be best and most cheaply supplied by commerce ;— that 
the application of capital ana industry to increase the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil is altogether unpMlosopkical ; their 
proper application being to the extension of m^ufactures, 
witn whicn the food of the people can be obtained at less 
expense from foreigners. So says |ffr. Macculloch now, and 
so said Sir Walter Raleigh in the days of Elizabeth. The 
political sophist of the present day preaches the abandonment 
of all the inferior lands of England. His illustrious predeceB" 
sor argued in like manner : "Do not waste money in drain- 
ing Romney marsh and the fens of Lincolnshire ; they pro- 
duce more value in reeds ahd sedges than they will ever do 
in com ; and you can buy com cheaper than you can raise it." 
If the argument be good for anything now, it was equally 
true in the days of Ehzabeth, and the modem political econo- 
mist must in condstency lament, that in those early davs 
Lord Bacon should have lent his powerful mind to arrest the 
prosperity of his country. But now would the case stand 
now, had the counsels of Sir Walter Raleigh become the 
fashionable political economy of the succeeding reigns ? The 
marsh lands of Kent, which he would have condemned to the 
production of reeds and sedges, amount to eighty- two thou- 
sand acres of the finest land in England — those of Lincoln- 
shireL equal, or, perhaps, superior in productiveness, to four 
hmidred and seventy-three thousand acres. Stating their 
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of Austiia, by the eleratioii of Charles . to the impe* 
rial throne — a display of the ^eatest schemes of policy 
and ambition — the reformation of the Christian reli- 
ffion from the errors of the church of Rome — and the 
discovery of the Western World. But these interest- 
ing subjects demand a separate and an attentive con- 
sioeration. We begin with a brief delineation of the 
most remarkable events of the reign of the emperor 
Charles V. 

From the time of the emperor Sigismund, and the 
memorable transactions that attended the .Council of 
the Church which was assembled at Constance bv 
this emperor — ^where he enjoyed the proud triumph 
c^ degrading three rival popes, and pladng a fourth 
upon the papal diair — the empire orGrermanv, which 
was govemdl for two years with spirit and ability b)r 

Iirodace at three quarters of wheat per acrci (thus, on such 
aud, allowing for the inferior value of intermediate crops,) 
they would yield one million six hundred and sixty-fire 
thousand quartcrsj beiu£ three times the averBire amount of 
all the wheat imported annually into Great Britain for the 
last thirty years. 

The wealds of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex contain nearly 
one thousand square nules, described in the Saxon Chronicles 
as a wild unprontable waste, covered with heath and rushes 
which the application of capital and industry has now con- 
verted into one of the most beautiful and fertile districts of 
England. The wbde county of Norfolk, in like manner, is 
the most artificial soil in England. It is uttle more than one 
hundred years since half the county was a rabbit warreu, 
and the greater part of the remainder a poor thin clay. It is 
how the most uniform in productiveness of any county in 
England, exporting grain to the value of one million pounds 
stening ; yet it is essentially a very poor soil, which any sus* 
pension of the culture bestowed on it would, in a ver^ few 
years, cast back to its original steriL'ty. And to this the 
political economists of the present day would consign it ; for 
It corref^onds precisely to No. 6 of Mr. MaccuUocas scale. 
^ Had this theory been acted on for the last three centuries^ 
where would have been the home, market for British manu- 
factures 7 or rather what would British manufactures have 
beml— [£w. EoiTOB, 1834.] 
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hk bQa-in-law, Albert IL» eiq'oyed a state of languid 
tranquillity during the long reign of his successor, 
f eoeric lU., sumamed the Peaceable, which was of 
fifty-three years' duration. The only circumstance 
that renders this rekn at all worthy of notice 
was the marriage of his eldest son Maximilian 
with Mary, dutchess of Burgundy, who brought, as 
her dowry, the sovereignty of the Netherlands ; which, 
from that time, with me exception of those provinces 
that revolted, and formed themselves into the Repub- 
lic of Holland, have continued, till of late, to be part 
of the |)atrimonial dominions of the house of Austria. 
Maximilian, after the death of his father, was elected 
emperor in Uie year 1493. This prince, was an able 
pohtician, laid the foundation of the permanent great- 
ness of the Grerman empire, by procuring the enact- 
ment, of that celebrated constitutional law, which 
establishes a perpetual peace between the whole of 
the states composmff the Germanic body, and which, 
before that time, had been at constant variance upon 
every trivial opposition of interests. Thenceforth, 
every such contest was to be treated as an act of re- 
belhon against the empire. It is easy to see of what 
vast importance this law was to the solid interests of 
the Germanic body. 

Maximilian had one son, who died before himself, 
Philip, hereditarv lord of the Netherlands, who, mar- 
rying Jane, the oau^hter of Ferdinand and IsBibella, 
acquired the succession to the whole kingdom of Spain 
as her fortune. He died, however, before this succes- 
sion opened to his family, which was destined to be 
the patrimonial crown of his eldest son, the celebrated 
Charles V. 

Charles V. was bom at Ghent, in the year 1500. 
&e was endowed by nature with a very extensive 

genius: he possessed acuteness of talents, indefatifi^- 
le activity, and unbounded ambition ; but his policy 
was of that crafty nature which is inconsistent with 
real greatness of soul. 
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He succeeded to the throne of Spam in the year 151 6^ 
upon the death of Ferdinand, his maternal grand&ther, 
and was obliged to straggle with great disorders in 
that monarchy, which had their origin in the antipa- 
thy which the Spaniards conceived against their nev^ 
sovereigns of the hoase of Austria. A rebellion actu- 
ally arose upon this account, which was of several 
years* duration. It was at length happily quelled; 
and Charles, at peace in his hereditary dominions, 
preferred his claim to the German empire upon the 
death of his grandfather, the emperor Maximilian. 
He had a formidable rival and competitor fur tliat dig- 
nity in Francis I., king of France, a monarch five years 
older than himself, who had already distingmshed 
himself in Italy by the conquest of the Milanese, in 
which war he naa defeated the army of pope Leo and 
of the Swiss in the battle of Marignan. Francis, how- 
ever, from being the enemy, became soon after the 
ally of pope Leo X., and of the Swiss. He had com- 
pelled the emperor Maximilian to restore the territory 
of Verona to ti.e Venetians, and procured for I^eo the 
dutchy of Urbino. Thus the kin^ of France, at the 
age or twenty-five, was considered as the umpire of 
Italy, and the most powerful prince in Europe. 

The claims of these illustrious competitors for the 
German empire were, then, very nearly balanced; but 
the electors, apprehensive for 'their own liberties, un- 
der the government of either of those ^eat monarchs, 
determined to reject both the candi&tes, and made 
. /fier of the impenal crown to Frederic, duke of Saxony. 
This prince, however, undazzled by the splmdour of 
so high an object of ambition^ rejected the proffered 
sovereignty with a ma^pianimity no less singular than 
great, and strongly urgmg the policy of preferring the 
Spanish monarch, procured the election of Charles of 
Spain. 

The two candidates had hitherto conducted their 
rivalship without enmity, and even with a show of 
friendship. Francis declared, with his usually viva- 



eity, ^ that hra brother ChaHfiS and he were &irly ^d 
openly saiters to the satne mistress. The most assid- 
^uous and fortunate will suooeed ; and the other,'' said 
he, ** must rest contented." No sooner, however, was 
the contest decided, than he found himself unable to 
{N^ctise that moderation he had promised, and which 
was, indeed, too much for human nature. He could 
not suppress his indignation at being foiled in the 
compeution, in the face of .all Eurc»)e, by a yt)uth yet 
unknown to fame. The s(»rit of Charles resented 
ibis contempt, and from this jealousy, as much as from 
opposition of interests, arose that emulation between 
those two great monarchs, which involved them in 
perpetual hostilities, and kept the greatest part of 
Europe in commotion. 

Charies and Francis liad many mutual claims upon 
each otiier's dominions. Charles claimed Artois, as 
sovereign of the Netherlands. Francis prepared to 
make good his pretensious to Naples and Sicily. 
Charles had,' as emperor,; to d^end the dutchy of Mi- 
lan ; and, as king of Spain, to support his title to Na- 
varre, which his granafather, Ferdinand, had wrested 
from the dominion of France. In short, nature, or 
rather fortune, seems to have decreed that ^ese twd 
princes should be perpetually at war with each other 
Henry VIII., of England had power oiough to have 
held the balance ; as the contest at first between these 
rival princes was so equal, that the weight of England 
on either side must have givai a decided superiority, 
and entirely overpowered the single party. But Henry, 
(hough he had ambition, had not judgment to direct 
nis conduct, which seems to have been influenced 
solely by the caprice of his own disposition, when he 
was not absolutely led, as was frequently the case, by 
kis ministers. He was at this time governed by 
Thomas Wolsey, a man whom he had raised from an 
obscure station to the dignity of archbishop of York, and 
chancellor of England, and whom the pope had made 
a cardinal, and his legate in England. The counsely 

IV. — T 
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and the measures c^ Wolsey had less ia ne'Vf the in- 
terests of the nation than his own greatoess and un- 
measurable ambition. Wolsey, it is plain, could take 
no side in directing the part to be chosen by Henry 
between the rival princes, unless what was agreeabm 
to nis master, Leo X. ; and the fact was, that Leo was 
as much in doubt what part to take as any of them. 
Henry, however, was courted by both . the rivals, and 
had address enough, for some time, to flatter each with 
the prospect of his Mendship« Francis contrived to 
have an interview with him at Calais, where the only 
object seemed to be an ostentatious display of the 
magnificence of the two sovereigns. Charles, who 
had mare art, went himself in person to England to 
pay his court ; and Henry, flattered by this condescen- 
sion of the emperor, conducted him back to Gravelines, 
and gave him Uie str(»igest grounds to hope for an 
alliance between them. 

A great party of the Spaniards, dissatisfied with the 
absence of their sovereign, broke out into rebellion ; 
and Francis, judging this a favourable opportunity for 
the recovery of Navarre, invaded that province, and 
made an entire conquest of it ; but the French, elated 
with this success, imprudently made an attack like- 
wise upon the kingdom of Castile, which united the 
Spaniards against them, and they were driven out of 
Navarre almost as soon as they had got possession of 
it. The emperor, in the meanwhile, attacked France 
on the quarter of Picardy ; and the French, at the same 
time, were beaten out of the Milanese and Grenoa, a 
misfortune which was chiefly owing to Francis's own 
extravagance and want of economy. The Swiss troops 
in his service had deserted for want of pay. ^ 

At this juncture died Leo X. ; and Charles, that he 
might have a pope securely in his interest, and one 
whom he could absolutely manage, caused the triple 
diadem to be siven to his fcnrmer preceptor, cardinal 
Adrian. Cardinal Wolsey had expected the papal 
dignitv, but the emperor found means to sooth him 
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with the hopes ef soon succeeding Adrian, who was 
far advanced in life. The policy or Charles appeared 
now in its utmost extent. The pope was his depend* 
ant, Wolsey was his friend, and Henry, of course, was 
at length induced to declare himself his ally, and to 
proclum war against France, under the delusive idea 
of recovering the former possessions df the English m 
that kingdom. 

A most formidahle combination seemed now ready 
to overwhelm Francis I., under which a monarch of 
less spirit and abilities than himself must certainly 
have succumbed at once. The pope, the emperor, the 
king of England, the archduke Ferdinand — to whom 
his brother, Charles V., had ceded the German domin- 
ions of the house of Austria — ^were all united agamst 
the king of France. 

Francis had formerly owed to the great military 
abilities of the Constable of Bourbon Uxe signal vic" 
tory of Marignan, and the -conquest of the Milanese. 
It was the misfortune and the imprudence of the 
French monarch to quarrel with this useful subject, at 
the very time when he most needed his assistance. 

An iniquitous decree of the parliament of Paris, by 
which the Constable was deprived of the whole es- 
tates belonging to the family of Bourbon, was the 
cause of an irreconcileable animosity, and of a firm 
purpose of vengeance now meditated by the Constable 
against the king of France. He immediately offered 
his services to the emperor ; and, like another Coriol- 
anus, with equal valour and ability, and with equal 
infamy, became the determined enemy of his country. 
The emperor received him, as may be believed, with 
open arms ; but in the breast of every worthy man, his 
conduct excited that detestation which it merited. 
Even the Spanish officers themselves abhorred his per- 
fidy. ''If the Constable of Bourbon," said one of 
these generals, "should enter my house, I would bum 
it after his departure, as a place polluted by treason 
and perfidy." But Charles V. saw this acquisition 
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through the medium of his own interest, and created 
the constable ^neralissimo of his armies. 

Too much confidence seems to haye been the great 
error of Francis I. While the troops of the emperor 
were commanded in Italy byBourbmi, byPescara,and 
John ie* Medicis, all of tnem generals of consummate 
ability, they were opposed by the admiral Bonnivet, a 
man of very moderate talents, with a very inconsider* 
able army. The French were defeated at Biagrassa, 
where the most remarkable circumstance was the 
death of the illustrious Chevalier Bayard, who had 
distinguished himself not only by his great military 
prowess, but by a life regulated by the maxims of the 
strictest honour, and the most romantic generosity. 
He was termed by his contemporaries, in the language 
of chivalry, the ChevtUier sans veur et sans reprockcy 
(a cavalier without fear and witnout reproach.) In his 
last moments, while the constable of Bourbon, stand- 
ing by his side, was lamenting his fate, ** It is not /,** 
said he, "who am an object of commiseration ; it is 
you, who are fighting against your king, your country 
and your oaths." 

The troops of the emperor, under this illustrious 
renegade, were carrying every thiDg before them, when 
Francis himself hastened into Italy, entered the terri- 
tory of Milan, and, without difficulty, retook the city; 
but the imprudent Boimivet thought proper to besiege 
Pavia, whue a great part of the French army had 
been detached against the kingdom of Navarre. In 
this divided sitttation, the imperial troops, infinitely 
superior in numbers, and most ably commanded, pre- 
sented themselves in order of battle. Francis dis- 
daining to retreat, a desperate engagement ensued, in 
which the French army was entirely cut to pieces, 
and the king himself (whose life was savea by a 
French officer in the imperial army) was made the 
Constable of Bourbon's pnsoner. 

It is, perhaps, the only impeachment against the 
pditical talents of Charles V., that he neglected ujpa 
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this occasion to improYe bis good fortufie^ Instead of 
inarching into France and prosecuting his successes 
with ail the advantage which the captivity of the 
HMmarch gare him in his designs upon the kin^om, 
he chose rather to obtain by treaty and -stipulation 
what he ought to have gained by force of arms. He 
brought Francis to Ma<md— ^where his resolute spirit 
declared at first his intention to die in prison, before 
he would consent to yield any part or dismember his 
dominions. At length disease and the miseries of 
confinement got the better of his ma^animity, and 
he ccmsented to sign the treaty of Msuhid, by which 
he yielded to Chades the dutchy of Bisrgundy, and 
the empty superiority of Flanders and Artois ; and 

Eut his two sons into the hands of the emperor as 
ostages for the performance of these conditions. 
Scarcely, however, w^as he at liberty when he formed 
a league with the pope, who absolved him from his 
oaths. The states of Burgundy had published a sol- 
emn declaration that no king could dispose of their 
freedom or sell them like slaves : and on these grounds 
Francis refused to perform the treaty or return to his 
imprisonment, and Charles consented to ransom his 
two sons and give up Burgundy for a large sum of 
moaesy* Thus from tnese signed events, the battle of 
Pavia and the captivity of the king of France, the 
emperor drew no solid advantage whatever. On the 
contrary, Francis soon found his situation more prom- 
ising thsm before, for Henry VIII., till now the silly of 
Charles, had become jealous of the emperor's increas- 
izig greatness, and finding himself less courted as his 
aid was less needed, determined to throw his influence 
into the scale of the kihg of France. 

The treaty of Madrid, disregarded from the begins 
ning, was now interrupted by a formal declaration of 
war on the part of Henry and Francis. Charles in 
the meantitiie had lost an opportunity of obtaining tha 
soverei^ntv of Italy. The Constable of Bourbon had 
defeated the papal army in the interest of Franria, 
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hmd taken the city of Rome, and made Pope Clement 
YII. his pnsoner. But Bourbon himself was killed m 
the siege; and Charles again lost his advantages. 
His avarice got the better of his policjr, and he set the 
pope at liberty, as he had done tne princes of France, 
for a large sum of money. Some apology may per- 
haps be found for Charles in the great variety of im- 
portant concerns to which he had now to attend — ^the 
beginning commotions excited by the Beformation in 
Germany, the operations of the l^ks in Hungary, the 
different political views of the Italian states, and the 
formidable alliance between France and England. 
Perhaps it was not in this situaticm possible to push 
to the utmost any partial advantage. 

Charles had concluded the peace of Cambray which 
set Francis at liberty, and ceded Burgundy, when he 
set out from Spain to receive the imperial diadem 
from the hands of the pope. In Italy he assumed the 
authority of an absolute sovereig^n. He granted to 
Francis Sforza the investiture of the Milanese, and to 
Alexander of Medicis that of Tuscany ; and he made 
the pope restore Modena and Beggio to the duke of 
Ferrara. 

The depredations of the Turks called him into 
Hungary. • It was here that, for the first time, he ap- 
peared at the head of his armies; having hitherto 
fought only by his generals ; a circumstance which 
has been said to marK the character of Charles V. as 
having been rather that of a politician than a war- 
rior.* He had the glory of compelling Soliman, with 
an army, as is said, of no less than three hundred 
thousand men, to retire before him and to evacuate 
the country. This enterprise was succeeded by an* 
other still more illustrious. Hayradin Barbarossa, 

* While the spirit of chivalry prevailed in Europe, kings 
l^nerally headed thdr armies in person : but this was some- 
tunes attended with very fatal conseouences, for the death or 
captivity of a sovereign often brought his kingdom to tha 
hnnk of ruin. 
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^ho had been dt first a common corsair, seized ttpon 
he city of Algiers, aod by treachery and yiolence had 
lethroned Muiey Hassan and usurped the kingdom 
of Tunis. The dethroned prince applied to the em- 
peror for support, and Charles, ambitious of ererv op- 
portunity of acquiring glory, embarked immediately for 
the coast of Africa, with a fleet of five hundred sail and 
thirty thousand men. Barbarossa met him with an 
army amounting to fifty thctusand men. The imperial 
troops were yictorious. Muley Hassan was restored 
on condition of paying a tribute to the Spanish crown ; 
and ten thousand Christian captives, who had been 
detained in bondage at Tunis, were instantljr set at 
liberty and returned with the conqueror to Spain. At 
this time Charles V. surpassed in reputation all the 
princes of Europe. No potentate since the days of 
Charlemagne possessed equal abilities with an equal 
extent of empire : and if we consider what was the 
state of this empira, how rich, how flourishing, and 
how popidous, we may regard Charles, iiv.his polit- 
ical capacity, as the greatest monarch that had ever 
ezistea in Europe. 

It was a mean piece of conduct in Francis — ^yet 
perhaps his situatiop made it his best policy-— to call 
m the aid of Soliimm and the Turks, to dispossess 
Charles of the dutchy of Milan. It was concerted 
that the Turks should attack the kingdom of Naples 
suod Hungary, while a French &nnv mvaded the Mi- 
hmese. BartMurossa landed near 'Airento, and spread 
a dreadful alarm through the whole country. But as 
the French army were not quick enough to co-operate 
with him, the project miscarried, and the Turks were 
obliged to withdraw and re-embark their troops. The 
French army, in the meantime, had passed the Alps, 
when Charles V. set out from Rome, obliged them 
again to retreat across the mountains, and entering 
Provence, advanced as far as Marseilles, and laid siege 
to Aries, while anothei army ravaged Champagne and 
Picardy. It was cm this occasion of the enter|Mase 
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agtunst the Milanese, that Francis todc it into liis 
head to send Charles a ehalleo^e to engage him in 
single combat ; stakmg as a prize Milan on the ooe 
part, and Bur^ondy on'the other. The challenge ttss 
accepted, but it may be believed that this extraordi- 
nary duel was never fought. A short time after, 
Francis summoned the emperor to appear before the 
French parliament and defond himself for having vio- 
lated the treaty of Cambray. The most ridiculous 
part of this farce was, that Charles, having ^liled to 
appear, was actiuilly sentenced by the parbament of 
Paris — and the counties of ArtcMs and Flanders were 
declared confiscated to the crown of France. In cc»i- 
sequence of this absurd procedure, Francis actually 
took possession of some or the towns in Flanders ; bat 
both parties were now desirous of an accommodation, 
and a truce fat ten years was entered into at Nice, by 
which it was agreed that, till the conclusion of a 
peace^ matters should remain in their then e-n«ring 
simation. 

An insnrreotian happening at this time in the city 
of Ghent, on occasion of a demand of subsidies from 
the Flemish nobles, the emperor was de»rous of 
making a progress to his dominions in the Nether- 
lands. He asked permission of Francis to pass 
through ^e kingdom c^ France, and promised to 
grant him the investiture c^ Milan, which seemed all 
alon^ to have been the highest object of Francis's 
ambition. The request was cheerfully complied with. 
Charles, with an hundred attendants, travelled through 
the dominions of his rival, who gave (»rders that he 
should be etervwhere received with all possible 
marks of magnificent hospitality, and entertained him 
himself with ^eat pomp during seven days that he 
stayed in the city of Pans : but Charles, having ob- 
tained his purpose, and reduced the rebels of (^ent 
to submissiot), thought no more of the promise re- 
garding the Milanese. He left all Europe to make 
Uieir remarks on the altered appearance wnich he and 
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his rival now mutually presented to the worlds— in « 
word, on the king of France's generous credulity and 
his own hreach of &ith. This was sufficient cause 
for the dissolution of the late treaty at Nice, and ac- 
cordingly hostilities recommenced with greater ani- 
mosity than ever. Francis forthwith renewed his 
alliance with Soliman, and his fleet under the Count 
D'Enguien, joined with that of the Turks, made a:: 
misuccessful attempt on the town of Nice. 
^^ The French were more fortunate in Italy, where 
^\ they obtained a most complete victory over the Mar- 
quis del Yasto, at Cerizoles ; but this, like most of 
their victories in Italy, produced no lasting conse* 
<^uence of any advantage. Francis, meantime, cchi- 
tinued to be harassed in his own dominions both by ' 
the emperor and by^ the king of England, who laid 
siege to Bologne by sea, while Charles advanced into 
Picardy ; and imder these circumstances it was not to 
be expected that the success of the French in Italy 
could he of any advantage. France in fact seemed 
now in the utmost danger ; and she owed her preser- 
vation to the troubles in Germany, which required 
the emperor's presence to appease them. The reform- 
ation was gomg on there with great spirit. The 
protestant party were united against Charles, and 
this circumstance, extremelv fortunate for France, 
obliged the emperor to conclude the treaty of Crepi 
with Francis I., who, at the same time, purchased a 
peace with Henry VTQ. for two huiidred thousand 
, pK)unds sterling. This was the last public event which 
signalized the reign of Francis L, a prince of a manly 
and heroic spirit, endowed with abilities sufficient to 
have made his name illustrious and his country great 
and happy, had it not been his misfortune to struggle, 
during the greatest part of his reign, against the 
sapenor power and greater politick abilities of 
Charles Y. Frauds died of that distemper which the 
discovery of the New- Worid had imported into £u- 
IV. — ^u 
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rope, and whkh in those days, from the ignorance of 
any method of cure, was comnwnly moriaL 

About this time was founded the fiimous order of 
the Jesuits, a body whose influence, for two centuries, 
was much greater in Europe than that of any other 
religious society, and had its operation in some shape 
or other on m6st of the political transactions during a 
long period of time. The founder of this order was 
an ambitious enthusiast of the name of Ignatius Loy- 
ola. He rightly conceived that, in this period, when 
the papal authority had received a severe shock, by 
the delation and apostacy of so many nations from 
the catholic faith, a^body of men who should enlist 
themselves as the professed and devoted servants of 
the pope, and hold tiiemselves constantlv in readiness 
to execute vdth fidelity, at all times and in all places, 
whatever he should enjoin them, would so recorar 
mend themselves to his favour as soon to obtain the 
pre-eminence over every other religious association. 
The Jesuits, therefore, to the three vows of povertv, 
chastity, and monastic obedience, added & fourth, 
which was, implicit devotion to the pope. The mani- 
fest utility of this institution to the support of the holj 
see, procured them from Pope Paul Ulvf^ apostolic 
bull, granting them the most ample privile£^es. It 
was soon perceived that, if confined to their cloisters, 
their utility would be too much circumscribed. They 
were allowed to mingle in the world, and to take a 
share in all the active concerns of public life, which 
it was their duty to influence and direct assiduously 
toward the great end of establishiog the power ana 
authority oi the popedom; and this end, it must be 
owned, they most zealously promoted. Under the 
command of a supericnr, or general of the order, whose 
instructions they were bound to receive with implicit 
submission, they dispersed themselves over the great- 
est part of the globe. By the most insinuating arts 
they courted the fiivour and wrought themselves into 
the ooofidence of statesmen, of civil and ecclesiastics. 
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^goremors, and of sovereign princes ; sind operating oa 
*all to the same purpose, ana regularly communicating 
tbeir intelli^nce to their he»d, from whom they 
receired their mstructions, the whole catholic world 
was in a manner dir^ted by one great and pervading 
system of policy, which centred in the establishment 
of the pope's supreme temporal and spiritual jurisdic* 
%vm.* The zead of this order, and the capacity oi its 
members, while thus promoting the great purpose of 
its institution, could not fail of attaining both immense 
wealth and great power. As these increased, this 
society found enemies in all whose authority they un- 
dermined, and whose aims they traversed. iBooks 
were written without number to expose their artifice 
and ambition. Their frauds, their' vices, and even 
atrocious crimes, w^e loudly proclaimed ; and it was 
urged, with great reason, that the doctrines which 
Jiey taught, and the maxims they inculcslted) were 
equally pernicious to religion, to civil government, 
and to all the interests of society. T:he sovereigns of 
the different catholic kingdoms,^ by degrees, began to 
perceive that thw power and even personal security 
were in danger, and the Jesuits were successively ex« 
pelled from France, from Spain, irom Portugal, and 
from Sicily; and such at length was the influence of 
the house of Bourbon with the iioly see, that the 
order waa entirdy suppressed and abohshed in 1773. 

* It has been noticed by M. Duclos, (in his Voyage eu 
Italic,) as a remarkable fact, thatj notwithstanding the great 
power and influence of this religious association, none of its 
nMmbera ever arrived at the papal dignity. The reasons 
which he assigns are these: — the jealousy of the cardinals, 
who dreaded toat very power and iimuence, as conceiving the 
Jesuits might monopolize that high dignity to their owp 
order; but still mor^ the deeper policy of the Jesuits them- 
selves, who considered the pai>al dignity as not the object but 
only instrument of their ambition, which aspired at the gov 
emment of all the kingdoms of Europe, and the popedom 
among the rest. But this was a government which was io 
be silently exercised, and which an open assumption of power 
wo>)M have altogelrier destroyed. * 
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The life of Charles V. was a.scene of constaQt tar- 
moil and agitation. His aim, it is said, was imiTersal 
empire ; but at the death ol Francis, his most formida- 
ble rivaJ, he found himself at as great a distance as 
ever from the object of his wishes. The protestants 
of Germany entered into a inpst formidable con<- 
federaey in suroort of their religious liberties, and the 
joint farces of Charles, of his brother Ferdinand, king 
<^ Hungary and Bohemia, and of Pope Paul HL, 
whom he was forced to call into his aid, were scarcelj 
sufficient to oppose them. He defeated them, it is 
true, in the battle of Mulberg, but the party was nei- 
ther broken nor dispirited, and through the remainda 
of the life of Charles continued to give him perpetual 
yezation. The party of the protestants was headed 
at this tune by one of the greatest characters of the 
a^e, Frederic duke of Saxony ; the same man whose 
high reputation, as we haye before observed, would 
have procured him the election to the Germanic em- 
pire, even against such candidates as Charles V. an^ 
Francis I., nad not his own modesty ex|>ressly de« 
dined that elevated station. It is but justice to this 
most respectable man to relate an anecdote, told by 
Roger Ascham, preceptor to Queen Elizabeth, who, 
when in Germany, was personally acquainted witth 
him. Duke Frederic was taken prisoner by Charles V. 
in the battle (d Mulberg, and, upon a representation 
of some of his counsellors, that the exemplary punish- 
ment c£ so eminent a man would prove c^ great ser- 
vice in checking the pogress of the Reformation, the 
emperor, forgetting his own obligations to him, con- 
demned him to be beheaded, on a scaffold^ at Wit- 
temberg. The warrant for his execution, signed by 
the emperor's hand, was sent to Duke Frederic the 
- night before, and was delivered to him while he was 

£ laying at chess with his cousin the landgs&ve of 
'itheiu>erg. He read it over attentively, and then 
folding it up, "I perceive,** said he, "that I fall a 
^ctim tq my religion, and that my death is necessary 
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to the emperor's schemes of eztingiiishing the protes- 
tant faith. But God will maintain his own cause. 
Come, cousin,"^said he, "take heed to your game;" 
and then, with the same composure as if he haul 
received a private letter of little importance, he con« 
tiiiued to plaj till he had defeated his anta^nist. It 
is a satisfaction to learn that th« emperor, impressed, 
as Is said, hy this admirable example of fortitude, 
gave immediate orders for a recall of the warrant, and 
ever afterward treated the elector of Saxony with the 
hi^est respect and esteem.* 

These disturbances in Grermany continued to em- 
broil the emperor during the remainder of his life, 
and utterly destroyed his ])eace. It was impossible 
for him to form his dominions into a well«oonnected 
empire. The jealousies that could not fail to subsist 
between his subjects of different countries, must have 
been an insuperable bar to such a coalescence, even 
thoi^h his foreign enemies had allowed him sufficient 
respite to turn his whole attention to the internal po- 
lice of his kingdoms ; but this we have seen was far 
from being the case,. Henrv 11., the successor of Fran- 
cis, was an antagonist equally formidable as his father 
had been, and made more effective encroachments up- 
on the dominions of the empire. In short, the last 
years of Charles wore the most tumultuous and the 
least successful. The load of cares, and the difficulties 
which surrounded him on every side, at length entire- 
ly overpowered him. The vigour of his mind was 
broken, his animal spirits were exhausted, and, in a 
state of despohdency and melancholy dotage, he abdi- 

* Ascnam sams up the character of this ^reat man in these 
remarkable words . — " He is a man wiae in all hie doings, 
jUBt in all his dealingK lowly to the meanest, princely with 
the highest, gentle to all. His noble namre thinketh nothine 
which he dare not speak, and speaketh nothing which he will 
not do. Him no uiversTty could ever mov& nor polio v at 
any time entice to shrink fh>m Grod and from nis word. The 
remembrance of him is never out of places whose worthinssi 
is never to be forgotten." 
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cated the empire, and renoimced the world at the age 
of fiftjr-six. 

This celebrated resigoatioOf thou^ prompted b^ 
dejection of spirit, was coodttcted with some policy^, 
and with a regard to the interest of those who were 
to come after him. Charles wished that his sod 
Philip should sacceed not only to his hereditary do- 
minimis, but to the empire. He had, however, un- 
luckily, in the earlier part of his life, taken a step 
which defeated this last purpose. This was the pro- 
curing his brother Ferdinand to be elected king of the 
Romans, which is always regarded as the preparatory 
step to the empire. Before Charles resigned the im- 
penal crown, he proposed to his brother Ferdinand to 
resign in his ^Bkvour, provided he would consent that 
PhiBp should be elected king of the Roinans. A^ third 
person, hcfwerer, struck in, and disappointed this ne- 
gotiaticm. This was the Archduke Maximilian, son 
of Ferdinand, a youth of abilities and ambition, who 
traversed all the emperor's schemes for that purpose, 
and secured the digmty of king g[ the Romans to 
himself. The defeat ot this darling project entirely 
broke the spirit of Charles V. Afler a solemn resig- 
nation of his hereditary dominions to his son Philip, 
he transmitted his resignation of the empire to his 
brother Ferdinand; and retiring to Spain, he betook 
himsdf to the monasteiy of St. Justus, where he soon 
af^er died, bequeathing' to mankind a striking lesson 
of the vanity of human greatness, the madness of am- 
bition^ and the total msufficieney of all earthly digni- 
ties or possessicms to the attainment of suibstantial or 
lasting nappiness.*' 

It may not be improper to conclude this brief 

• * Charles Y. bad no taste for literature, or diaposition to 

Satroniie the arts and sotencea ( even thd great Erasmus, iv;ho 
ad dedicated to him some of his works, complains that he 
received nothing but barren thanks for (he cojoipliment.— Jor- 
Mm L\f^ qfJSrwTitu, p. 304. 



sketch of the reign of Charles V., with a few obser- 
vations on the constitution of the German empire. 

Till the reign of Maximilian I., the empire of Ger- 
many was a prey to all the dis(»:ders of the feudal 
government. Of this the '* Golden Bull," published in 
1356, affords sufficient evidence, as it proceeds on the 
supposition of great barbarism pf manners. It is true 
that the Germans, like the Franks, preserved the an- 
cient custc^ of holding general dieify or assemblies 
of the states; but these meetings were commonly of 
so short a continuance, and so extremely tumidtuous, 
that they were of very little consequence in estab- 
lishing wise ^litical regulations* The Emperor Weo* 
ceslaus had, indeed, in the year 1383* endeavoured to 
to give a bett^ form to the empire. He proclaimed 
a general peace, but he found it impossible U> take 
proper measures to secure it 

Sigismund made a similar attempt with no better 
success. But Albert n. was more fortunate. He ac- 
tually accomplished the conclusion of a general peace 
between all the branches of the empire ; and, with 
the consent of the assembly of the states, he divided 
Germany mto six eucles, or {Nrovmces, which wore 
each to nave their own diet or ass^uUy. But still 
the great object was not completely attained ; a spirit 
of jealousy and disunion continued to perjade the 
Germamc oody ; and frequent differences of interest, 
which were followed by hostile conflicts, threw them 
back into their fonner anar<;hy and barbarism. 

At length, Maximilian I. procured that famous law 
<^ the Gennanic body^ which established a general 
and a perpetual peace, by prohibitipf^ . ail hostilities 
between the different states, under pam of that state 
which was the aggressor being treated as a common 
enemy. The. Imperial Qhtmier vna established, to 
ju^e and deteixniiie all. differences. A new divisioQ 
1^^ made of the empire into ten cirdes, and each of 
t' ese provinces nam^ a certain number of represent. 
ft ireSf or assessorsi to take their place in the imperial 
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chamber, and undertook to cany its decrees or jadg>' 
me&ts mto execution, throu;^h the whole extent of its 
territory. The diet held at Augsburg in the year 1500 
established likewise an occasional regency, which was 
to subsist, without interruption, in the intervals of the 
meetings of the diets. The regency was iuTested 
wi^ aQ the power of the national assembly. The 
council was composed of twenty ministers, named by 
the diet, oyer whom the emt>ax>r himself presidecL 
One cdector was always obligea to be personally present 
in the council; the other six sent their representatives. 
Although these estaUishments gave a more regular 
form to die ^yemment, they would not have been 
adequate to the preserration of the peace of the em* 

C, and the enforcement of the laws, had not the 
Be of Austria acquired, ot a sudden, so much power 
and influence as to estaUi^ itself on the imperial 
throne, and to render - its authority more respectable 
than that of the former emperors. In fact, although 
the inferior prmees, or electors, were in use to have 
recourse to the imperial chamber for a redress of 
grieyances or encroachments, the more powerful chose 
rather to do themselyes justice by force of arms; an^> 
notwithstanding all the wise regulations, the anden' 
prejudices remained in fhU force, and the empire was 
still a prey to the same disorders. 

The accession of Charles Y. to the empire formed 
a remarkable era in its constitution. The princes 
wisely judged that his eleyation was attended with 
danger; but they were short-siffhted enough to ima 
gine, that a capitulaticxi would be sufficient to fix 
bounds to his authority. Charles had yast ambition, 
great resolution, and that versatility of character wh' ch 
could accommodate itself to any conduct most fiiyor- 
able to his political yiews. But amid his ambitious 
jvojects, he seemed to haye overlooked a yery material 
circumstence — ^that new system of European politics^ 
the motive of preserving a balance of power between 
the kingdoms of Christendom, which made the prlncef^ 
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of the empire find allies and protectoro sufficient td 
resist and trarerse all his schemes of absolute domin- 
ion. Charles wished to turn to his own advantage 
that spirit of religious enthusiasm which was kindled 
in his time ; but his extensive tenritories gave him too 
many objects of attention, and he could not prosecute 
any single enterprise with Uiat constancy which was 
necessary to promote its success. He attained, how* 
ever, a measure of authority very far superior to that 
of any of his predecessors^ and virtually established 
his own family on a throne, which the constimtion of 
the empire declared to be elective, and not hereditary. 

The successors of Charles, without his talents, 
wished to pursue the same system of policy; and 
might, perhaps, have en^ved Gemiany, had it not 
been for the aid she received from other European 
powers. After a series of wars, and a great desQ of 
Dloodshed, the peace of Westphalia, in me year 1648, 
became the foundation of the public law of the em- 
pire, and fixed the emperor's prerogatives and the 
privileges ^f the states. 

The power of electing an emperor was by the 
€k>lden Bull of Charles IV. (published in 1356,) vested 
in seven electors, who were likewise appointed to fill 
the great offices of the empire. These electors were 
— the Archbishop of Mentz, Great Chancellor of the 
German empire; the dectcn: of Cologne, Great Chan- 
cellor of the empire in Italy ; the elector of Treves, 
Great Chancellor of the empire in Gaul ; the king of 
Bohemia; the Count Palatine; the Duke of Saxony; 
and the Margrave of Brandenburg. An eighth electo* 
rate was afterward created, viz., that of Bavaria ; and 
to these, in 1692, was added a ninth, that of Bruns- 
wick-Lunenburg, or Hanover. 

AL the princes of the empire acknowledged a legis- 
lative power to reside in the diet for the enactment 
of general laws, which r^ard the whole body of the 
state. The diet, or general assemblv of the empire, 
was divided into three colleges, tne electors^ th€ 
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pcinces, and the free cities. A&& the empetir^f's qcho- 
misnoner commonicated his propositions to the diet, 
they became the subject of the separate deliberation 
of the electoral college, and that of the prioces. 
When their opinions were unifonn, the resolation was 
carried to the college of the free cities, and if acceded to 
by them, it became a placitwn of the empire. If the 
emperor gave it his approbation, the placUum became 
a conclusion^ and formed a law which was obligatory 
upon the whole of the states. If the emperor and the 
diet were of different opinions, there could be no gen- 
eral law. Thus^ it was in the power of the emperor 
to prevent the enactment of any law, however salutary, 
which may be contrary to his own interest ; a pow^ 
which was not checked, as in the British government, 
by the sovereign's d^ndance on the people for his 
revenue. Agreeable to the same bad poliqr, the eo^ 
perot was the sole proposer of all new laws a fbrther 
security for his proposmg none but what were fevour- 
able to his own interests. It was, likewise, in Uie 
power of the director of the diet to prevent the exe- 
cution of the established laws of the empire. Nothing 
could be communicated to the diet but by the consent 
of the Elector-Archbishop of Mentz. All complaints 
of grievances, or requisiticns made by any of the princes 
to the Oermanic body, must receive his approbatory 
sanction, and he noight refuse them at his {Measure. 

These great constitutional defects were the more 
destructive, when it is considered that the Germanic 
^vemment had for it object to regulate the contend- 
mg interest c^princes who had all the rights of soyav 
eignty-*— who had their armies, their revenue, and 
their fortified cities, and a power of contracting defen- 
sive alliances with foreign nations, aiid were some- 
times possessed themsdives of foreign dominions 
greatly more considerable than their Germanic territory. 
The greater thalt are the somites of division between 
the parts of an empire, the greater certainly oiaght to 
be the prudence and fixity of its lavirs and |>oli<^« 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Of the Reformation in Germany and Switzerland, and the 
Revolution in Denmark and Sweden — ^Reformation in En- 
gland under Henry Vill. and 'his successors — ^Immediate 
causes — Sale of Indulgences — Luther attacks the abuses 
of the Romish Church — ^ZuingUus — ^Reformed Religion 
acknowledged by Decrees of the Senate in Zurich, Berne» 
and Bairie — the Revolution in Denmark and Sweden— 
Gustavus Vasa — ^Anabaptists — Origin of the name of Prot- 
estant—Calvin — Origin of the Reformation in England- 
Henry declares himself head of the Church — ^Persecution 
under Blary— firmly established under Elizabeth. 

The age of Charles Y. is the era of great eyents and 
important revolutions in the historjr of Europe. It is 
the era of the Reformation in religion in Germany, in 
the northern kingdoms of Denmark and Sweden, and 
in Britain. It is the era of the discovery of America ; 
and lastly, it is the period of the highest splendour of 
die fine arts in Italy and in the soudi of Europe. Of 
each of these subjects we shall treat in order, and shall 
consider first the Re&rmation, as undoubtedly the 
most important both in a moial, and in a political 
point of view. 

The splendid court, and the voluptuous taste of pope 
Leo X., demanded a greater supply of money than 
what the patrimonial territories of tne popedom cotdd 
easily afford. A project had likewise been set on foot 
by his predecessor Julius 11., which Leo keenly adopt- 
ed, and which required a prodigious sum of money to 
carry it into executicm. This was the building of'^ St* 
Peter's church at Rome ; a fabric which it was intend- 
ed should surpass all the magnificent structures that 
had ever been reared by the art of man. 

For the construction ofthis noble edifice, and to sup- 
ply the luxuries of his court, Leo X. had recourse (to 
use an expression of Voltaire) to one of the keys of 
St. Peter, to c«en the coflTers of Christians. Under 
the pret^ce of a crusade against the Turks, he insti- 
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rated through all Christendom, a sale of indulgenoes, 
or releases irom the pains of purgatory, which a pioua 
man might purchase for a small sum of money either 
for himself or for his friends. Public offices were ap- 
pomted for the sale of them in every town, and they 
were farmed or leased out to the keepers of taverns 
and bagnois. Their efficacy was proclaimed by all the 
preachers, who maintained that the most atrocious 
offences against religion might be expiated and for- 
given by the purchase of a remission. A Dominican 
friar of the name of Tetzel, a principal agent in this 
extraordinary and most abominable merchandise, was 
wont to repeat in hts public orations this blaphemous 
assertion, *' That he himself had saved more souls from 
hell by these indulgences, than St. Peter had convert- 
ed to Christianity by his preaching."* This flagrant 
example of impiety and absurdity, could not faul to 
shock the understandings of the wiser and more ra* 
tional even of the clergy ; and among the rest Martin 
Luther, an Augustine monk, unable to repress his in* 
dignatioa, ventured, in a sermon which he publicly 
preached at Wittemberg, the 30th September, 1517» to 
condemn in strong terms this infamous traffic, and 
plainly to accuse the pope himself as partaker of the 
guilt of his ag«it8.t 

• The form of the absolution issued by Tetzel was as foi* 
lows ; — 

"I absolve thee from all ecclesiaBtical censures, and from 
all thy sins, how enormous soever : and by this plenary in- 
dulgence I remit thee all manner of punishment which tboo 
oughtest to nif&r in purgatory: Ana I restore thee to the . 
sacraments of the chureh, and to that innocence and purity 
which thou hadst at thy baptism ; so as, &t death, the gates 
of hell shall be shut against thee, and the gates of paradise 
diall be laid open to receive thee. In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit Amen "—KtUh's 
JBUL of ScoUaauif Introd. p. 4. 

tMr. Hume, in his history of the reign of Henry VITI., 
has chosen to derive the opposition of Luther to the doctrine 
of indulgences, from selfish and interest^ motives alone. 
He asserts that the Augustine friars, whc had formerly ia 
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Luther was a man of undaunted lesolutian, of a 
lirel^ imagination, strong sense, and a. considerable 
portion of learning. In the course of his invectives 
against the commerce of indulgences he was naturaK 
ly 1^ to examine the sources of that authority by 
which they^ were dispensed. The scandalous vices ol 
the see of Rome were set in their strongest colours; 
and men began to perceive that there could benp 
merit in the sight of Heaven in empoverishing them- 
selves, to furnish supplies for the luxuries, the vanir 
ties, and crimes of a selfish and ambitious pontiff. 
Learning and a general spirit of inquiry were making 
rapid advances in the kingdoms of Europe. The art 
of printing had wonderfully disseminated knowledge, 
^la furnished a ready vehicle for submitting ,aU mat- 
ters oi controversy to the judgment of the world at 
large. The doctrmes of Luther, which were at first 
vented in his sennons, attracted the notice of Frederic 
the elector of Saxonv, who took him under his protec- • 
ticm. Pope Leo, who was mformed of his tenents, 
was at first inclined to pass the matter over without 
observation, as in trutn his holiness had very little 
inclination to perplex himself with disputes of that 
kind. It became necessarv, however, from the remon- 
strances of the more zealous part of the clergy, to 
take some notice of these new propositions of Luther, 
and to condemn them b]r a papal buU. The conse- 
quence was that Luther, inflamed with zeal and indig- 
nation, no longer, kept any measures with the see of 

their hands the exclusive sale of these indulgences, were in- 
censed at being deprived of thkt lucrative traffic, by the pope's 
bestowing it upon the Dominicans ; and that in revenge for 
this affront they commissioned Luther, one of their oraer, to 
decry the efficacy of these remissions, and thus put a stop to 
the gain of the Dominicans. But this calumny has been 
completely refuted : it has been clearlv shown that the £ict 
on which it is founded, viz-, that the exclusive right of sale was 
teken from the Augustines and bestowed on the Dominicans, 
is fidse.—- iS^ the TVarukUum of Mofthwm^ vol il p. 17 
4to. edit. 
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Rome. He composed & book, whidi he entitled ** The 
Babylonish Captiyitir/Mn which he applied to the 
popedom all those naming characters and dreadfo} 
denunciations of diTine vengeance contained in ScTi|>> 
tare against the impieties and adulteries of the whore 
'/ Babylon^ He inreighed against private masses, 
^at is to say, sucfh as any man coald pnrchase for a 
small piece of money to be said for his soul, or that of 
his friend r Transubstantiation he exploded, as neither 
the doctrine nor the word was to be found in Serip" 
ture. Luther indeed acknowledged that the body of 
our Saviour was present in the sacrament of bread and 
wine, but very reasonably denied that the bread and 
wii\p were actually changed into flesh and blood. 
The Dominicans in Germany ordered this work of 
Luther's to be burnt by the hand of the public execu- 
tioner. But the reformer was not intimidated : he, oo 
his part, caused the pope's bull and the decretals to 
be burnt in the market-place at Wittemberg. He be- 
gan to be supported by a very formidable party in 
&ermanv, and he every day opened some new battery 
of attack against the tenets of the Romish religion 
The vows of the priests and their celibacy were rep- 
resented as diabolical institutions, in opposition to the 
direct commands of God Almighty. The refusal of 
the communion in wine to the people, was treated as 
a similar piece of impiety, in violation of the express 
injunctions and example of our Saviour. In snort, 
Luther disputed openly every one of the tenets of the 
Romish church, for which no express authority could 
be pointed out in the word of God. 

One of the first champions of the see of Rome, who 
took Hip his pen against Luther, was Henry YIH. king 
of England — the person who we shall see became a few 
years afteward the most inveterate enemy of the pope's 
jurisdiction. Henry had been educated in all the sub- 
tleties of the schools, and was fond of passing for a 
man of learning, and an adept in the vain philosophy 
of the times. He asked leave of Leo to read and to 
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fxamine tke works of Luther, which at that time 
w«e prohibited under the pai& of excommunication; 
and in a short time he com{>bfied a treatise in defence 
of the seren sacraments, against the attacks of Luthes, 
which was received by Pope Leo (who very probably 
never read it) with the highest approbation. ' Henry 
and his successors (in return for tnis service done to 
the church) had the title given them of Defenders of 
the Faith* 

Meantime, the rest of Europe took very little share 
in these disputes, which were confined almost solely 
to Germany. Charles V. was obliged to keep on good 
terms with the pope, who gaveliim his assistance 
against the attempts of Francis L upon Italy. He 
therefore found it necessary to declare against the 
tehets <^ Luther, and he summoned him to attend an 
imperial diet at Worms, and there give an account of 
his new doctrines. The reforms appeared and 
pleaded his cause with great spirit and resolution. Is 
IS said, that tbe pope^9 nuncio solicited Charles, who 
had given Luther a safe cteduct to deliver him up to 
the court of Rome, as his predecessor Sigismund had 
behaved by John Huss in the like circumstances: but 
Charles made answer, that he did not choose to have 
cause to blush like Sigismund ; and he permitted Lu- 
ther, though condenmed by the council, to avail him- 
self of his protection and escape into Saxony. The 
^lector of Saxony was now his avowed friend and 
patron. He found his disciples daily increasing : the 
mass was abolished in the town of Wittemberg, wad 
soon after through all Saxony. The images of the 
saints were broken to pieces; the convents were shut 
up ; the monks and nuns retumed to a life of freedom ; 
and Luther, to enforce his doctrines by his own exam- 
ple, married a nun himself. It should be acknowl- 
edged, to the honour of the reformed religion, that 
those priests who now retumed to the world, gave no 
handle to their adversaries to reproach them with 
nuking an improper use of their freedom. So far from 
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it, that the manners of the refonned ciergf are uni- 
versally acknowledged to have exhibited a very stzi- 
kin^ ccmtrast to the dissolute and scandalous piaetices 
which had long prevailed in the monasteries. 

The celebrated Erasmus, whose skeptical turn of 
mind and strcmg ironical talent had, before the appear- 
ance oi Luther, paved the way for his doctrines b> 
many oblique sarcasms against the abuses of the Eo 
mish church, has enumerated in one of his works what 
he esteems to have been capital errors in the meas- 
ures taken against Luther by the see of Rome. These 
may be reduced to six articles, as to some of which 
the judgment of Erasmus is certainly right ; in others, 
perhaps, disputable. The first error ^iras, that the see 
of Rome permitted those theses ahout indulgences to 
be disputed in sermons before the people^ 2d. That 
they opposed to Luther only some mendicant friars, 
who were but so many dedaimers and trumpets of 
slander. 3d. Says he, they should have silenced the 

Sreachers of both parties, and appointed leamed, pru- 
ent, and peaceable men, who would have calmly and 
temperately instructed the people, and recommended 
unanimity and the love of the gospeL 4th. It was a 
capital eitor, that neither party would yield or give up 
the smallest or most trifling article. 5th. The cruelties 
of the Catholics against the Lutherians promoted the 
success of their <Jbctrines. 6th. The most effectual 
means of persuading men of the truth of their religkm. 
would have been to have seriously amended their 
lives, and showed an example of penitence and real 
sanctity.* The three last of th^e articles are, without 
doubt, most justly a reproach lo the Catholics, and 

* ' There ia no better way," says L )rd Bacon, " to step the 
nse of new sects and schisms, than to reform abuses, com- 
pound the lesser differences, proceed mildly from the first : 
refrain from san^inary persecutions, and rather to soften and 
win the principal Leaders, by gracing and advancing them, 
than to enrage them by violence and bitterness."— 'l7aeofi'« 
Moral SuaySf sect i, essay zii. 
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are p^ectly unanswerable; but the others, perhapsi 
could not be avoided, considering the state of tne 
church at that time and the opmions of mankind. 
Hence, Bayle has made a very just inference when he 
concludes that Luther's design could not have found 
a more favoiuable juncture. - 

Switzerland was the first of the European countries 
that followed the example of Germany. Zuinglius,a 
prieut of Zurich, carried matters even further than 
Luther, and denied absolutely that the bread and wine 
in the holy sacrament partook in any degree of the 
substance of the body and blood of Christ. The au- 
thority of this pastor over his native city was very 
remarkable. He was accused before the senate, and 
the cause bein^ tried in form, a plurality of voices 
declared in Zumglius's &vour. The sentence was 
intimated to the people of Zurich, and in a moment 
they .all declared themselves of the reformed religion. 
The churches were purified, the images pulled down^ 
and the mass abolished. 

Some years after this the city of Berne determined 
this cause in a manner still more sdenm. The Romish 
religion was condemned by the senate, after a dispu- 
tation which lasted two months. The sentence was 
notified to the whole canton, and most cheerfully 
received ; and the people of Basle soon after compelled 
their senate to pronounce a like decree. Five of the 
smallest cantons in Switzerland were yet zealous ad- 
herents to the church of Rome, and took up arms in 
defence o[ their faith. An army of Protestants was 
levied in order to convert them, but Zuingiius, at their 
head, was unfortunately killed and his party defeated. 
The Catholics who considered him as a detestable 
heretic, ordered his body to be cut in pieces and burnt 
to ashes. 

Meantime, Lutheranism was making its progress 
toward the north of Europe. Religion was the cause 
of a ver^ great and important revolution at this time, 
In t^e km^oin» c£ Sweden and Denmark. Sweden, 

fV. — X 
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Denmark, and Norway, had- beea muted imder Majp- 
garet of Waldemar, in the year 1397. The Swedes 
endeavoared to break this union, in the year 1452. 
They rose in rebellion, and unanimously cnose their 
ffreat marshal, Charles Canutson, for their kih^. 
They i^ere, however, forced a|;ain to 9ibmit to the 
yoke of Denmark. Being acain oppressed, they re- 
b^ed once more, and elected for tnemselves a gar- 
emor, at the time when Christiem 11., a most tyran- 
nical prince, was raised to the throne c^ the united 
kingdoms. Trollo, the archbishop of Upsal, in Swe- 
den, carried on a correspondence with tne tyrant to 
extinguish the liberties of his native country. The 
flreat senate of Sweden deposed him on that account 
from his episcopal dignity. The prelate had recourse 
to Leo X, who granted him a bull, laying the king- 
dom under a sentence of excommumcation. The 
king and his primate armed with this instrument of 
raigeance, set out for Stockholm. The affrighted 
Sw^es returned to their allegiance, acknowledged 
the authority of Christiem, and Trollo was restored 
to his episcopal functions. Seven hostages were giv- 
en as a security of the loyalty of the Swedes, aiKl 
among these was the young Grustavus Vasa, who was 
destined to be the deliverer of his countiry. After 
this accommodation, so favourable to Christiem, the 
principal senators and nobles were invited by the 
monarch to an entertainment. Amid the most un- 
bounded festivity, the archbishop made his entry, the 
pope's bull in his hand, and in the name of the church 
demanded satisfaction for the usage he had sustained. 
Thp sentence of excommunication was read aloud, 
and the tyrant Christiem ordered his guards to seize 
the whole s^iate and nobility. Ninety-four senators, 
and an immense number of the nobihty and citizens 
were put to death without mercy, and tne whole city 
of Stockholm was a scene of carrage. Among those 
who were the victims to this infernal revenge was 
£ric Vasa, the &ther of yoong Guatavus, and nephew 



40 Charles Cantttaon. It was the ^ocd fort-ane of this 
youth to escape from prison ; he fled to t&e mounts 
ains of Dalecarlia, where he concealed himself in the 
disguise of a workman in the mines. By degrees he 
opened his project to his companions, aiscovered to 
to them his name and rank, and soon attached to him- 
self a considerable number of adherents. The city 
of Lubeck furnished them with arms, and he was 
joined by such numbers, that at length he took the 
field against the generads of Christiem, ganiCMi some 
advantages, and recovered a considerable part of the 
country. That inhuman monsto* took a reven^ wor- 
thy of himself; he caused the mother and sister of 
GrttStavus, whom he had long confined in prison, to be 
sewed od in a sack and thrown into the sea. 

The Danes themselves, irritated by the oppressions 
of Christiem, determined at length to throw off the 
yoke. His uncle Frederic, duke of Holstein, headed 
the insurrection, and Denmark, by the voice of the 
chief nobility and senators, pronounced a formal scp- 
tence of deposition, which they transmitted to Chris- 
tiem in his palace at Copenhagen. A single ma^trate 
entered his presence, and ddivered to nim ms sei^ 
^tence, which he obeyed like a coward, as he had 
reigned like a tyrant He betook himself to Flan- 
ders, where he m vain solicited assistance from his 
father-in-law, the Emperor Charles V., to regain his 
kingdom. The duke of Holstein was elected king 
of Denmark and Norway; and Gustavus Vasa, the 
ddiverer of his country, was rewarded with the 
crown of Sweden, which had formerly been held by 
his grand-uncle Charles Canutson. 

The bull of Leo X., and its bloody consequences, 
had entirely alienated the minds of the Swedes and 
Danes from the religion of Rome. Gustavus was a 
convert to the opinions of Luther, whose tcaiets had 
made considerable progress in the northern kingdoms. 
Frederic, king of D^miark, concurred with him in the 
design, and tEey found it no difficult matter to estab» 
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Kdi the Kefonned religioD in the i^aee cf the Catho- 
lic. The clergy were the more easily recoeciled to it 
as the episcopal hierarchy was preserved, though the 
revenaee of toe bishops and their ecclesiastical juris- 
diciioa were coosiderably retrenched. Gostams Vasa 
■reigned in peace for a long term of years ; and, though 
an absolute monarch, eontrihuted greatly to the hap- 
piness and aggrandizement of his kingdom. He was 
the first who made foreign nations seisible of the 
weight which Sweden might have in the affairs of 
Europe, at the time when, as we have 8een,£uro^n 
policy was putting on a new face, and when the idea 
first arose of establishing a balance of power. 

While the tenets of Luther were thus rapidly gam- 
ing ground in the ncMrth, the following £ict will con- 
vince us, that . he arrogated to himself an authority, 
very little short of that of the pope, in Germany. 

Philip, the Landgrare of Hesse Gassel, had taken a 
disgust at his wife, a princess of the house of Saxo- 
ny, who he alleged was intolerably ugly^ and addicted 
to drunkenness. The secret was, that he had iallen 
in lore with a young lady of the name of Saal, whom 
he wanted to marry. Luther at this time, with fiye 
of his followers, was holding a king of synod at* Wit- 
temberg for the regulaticm of all matters regarding 
the church. The Landgrave presented to him a peti- 
tion, setting forth his case, in which he at the same 
time insinuated, that in case Luther and his doctora 
should refuse him a dispensaticm of polygamy, he 
would, perhaps, be obliml to ask it of thepope. The 
synod were under considerable difficulty. Tne interest 
of the Landgrave was too formidable to be disregard- 
ed, and at the same time to- favour him, they must 
assume to themselves a power of breaking a law of 
scripture. The temj^ral consideration was more pow- 
erful than the spiritual one. They agreed to give 
Philip a dispensation for polygamy, and he accordmff- 
l^manied nis favourite, even with the consent c^mi 
wmer wife. . 
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The united power of the emperor and the pope 
found it no longer possiUe, to stop the progress of the 
refortxiati(»L The diet of Spires endeavoured' to ao* 
commodate matters by articles of reconciliation b^ 
tmen the Lutherans and Catholics. Fourteen lof the 
cities of O^many and several of the electors entered 
a formal pnftesi asainst the articles of the diet of 
Spires ; and from mis ciicumstance, the partisans of 
the reformed reli^on became ever after distinguiriied 
by the name of Protestants* The Protestams gave 
in to the assembly of Augsburg a confession of their 
iaith, which has become the standard of their doc 
trines. 

John Calvin, vulgarly accounted the founder of the 
reformation at Geneva, was not4n iact so ; the senate 
et that city had established the Protestant creed, be- 
fore this reformer made any iBgnre. Calvin, who was 
a Frenchman, and bom «t Noyons, was possessed ci 
very good talents, and wrote much better tnahLuthen 
He had, likewise, a considerable share of the learning 
of the times, that is to say, Latin, Greek, and Schod 
philoso{ihy ; but his db^iosition was hardi, austere, 
and tyrannicaL On his comin? to Geneva, he found 
the Protestant creed extreme^ agreeable in most 
points to. the notions, which he had propagated in his 
*< Institutioties Christianas,** (Christian mstitates,) but 
he foresaw that articles^ dT faith would not be lon^ ia 
obsiorvance without a proper system of ecclesiastical 
juiasdictionto enforce them; he, therefore, established 
synods, consistori^, and deacons, and prescribed a reg- 
mar form of pmying and of preaching. The magis»* 
tracy of Geneva gave these ordinances the authority 
cl* law ; and - they were > adopted by six of the Swiss 
eantons, by the Frotestaats of France, and the Pre»* 
byterians of Scotland. His ablest advocates will find 
no apology for his persecution of the learned Castalio, 
whom he caused to be expelled from his country; and 
fiir less for the inhumanity of his conduct to Servetus, 
who, having presumed to controvert some of his ten 
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•!», WM lied to a stake and burnt alire. These, it 
most be owoed, are no commendable methods of 
prajagatioff the mild and hmnane religion of Jesus 
Christ The truth is, neither Luther nor Calyin as- 
tamed the character of inspired apostles: if they had, 
their follies and their vices would hare belied their 
pretence; but the scheme of reformation which they 
I>rc^>osed, and partially brought about, was unques* 
tionably a good one, whoever had been its founders. 
It is to be examined by the test of reason, and derives 
no blemish or dishonour from the men, or even the 
motives which first gave rise to it This observatioD 
will apply yet in a stronger degree to what I must 
now proceed to give an accovnt of-*the rise and prog- 
ress of the Reformation in England. 

The origin of the Reformation in England is to be 
traced to a cause still more remote from the real in- 
terests of religion than that which gave rise to the 
reformation in Germany. 

As early as the middle of the fourteenth century, 
the learned Wicliffe had begun an attack against 
many of the abuses in the church of Rome,' both in 
his sermons to the people and in his writings. In 
cnrder to render the perusal of the Scriptures more ma- 
versal, he translated them into the vernacular tongue, 
a measure by no means iagreeable to the Romish 
teachers, whose aim it had ever been to prevent the 
people at large from any exercise of their own judg« 
ment in spiritual matters, that they might more ira- 

Slicitly rely on the guidance of the church. The 
octrines of Wicliffe had their influence with many 
men of learning and talents; but they had not an ex 
tensive cnrrencv with the people. These w^re uught 
to stigmatize the followers of Wicliffe by the name 
of Ldlards, a term of reproach and ridicule; but this 
did not hinder his opinions £nom making their way l^ 
a silent progress among the rational and thinkmg part 
of the nation. Such was the state d things at the 
beguming of the reign of Henry VIH^ who was a 
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prince zealously attached froOi educaXion to the doo> 
trines of the church of Rome ; hut he was yet more 
addicted to the unrestrained gratification of his pas- 
sions, and this, in fiict, was one of the minor, though 
immediate, causes of the reformation in England. 

Henry Vin. had been married for above eighteen 
years to Catharine of Spain, the daughter of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and aunt to Charles V., by whom 
he had three children, one of them then alive, the 
Princess Mary, afterward queen of England. Henry 
w^s a voluptuous prince. Among his favourites, he 
conceived a passion for Anne Bullen, the dauffhter of 
a private gentleman, who had either the^rudence or 
the address, by resisting his advances, to win so much 
upon his affections, as to make him form the resolu- 
tion of raising her to the throne and displacing Queen 
Catharine : the difficulty was, how to obtain a divorce; 
but an expedient was not long wanting. Catharine 
had been first married to Prince Arthur, the elder 
brother of Henry VIII., and upon his death was mar- 
ried to Henry, in virtue of a dispensation from Pope 
Julius II. The conscience of Henry began to be ex- 
tremely alarmed on account of this incestuous connex- 
ion, which he had now maintained for eighteen years: 
he, therefore, solicited Clement VII. to annul the dis- 
pensation of his predecessor Julius, and to declare his 
marriage with Catharine to be a violation of divine 
and human laws. Clement was reduced to a most 
disagreeable dilemma. It was absolutely necessary 
for him to be on good terms with the Emperor Charles 
v., yet he was extremely unwillin? to mcur the re- 
sentment or enmity of a prince of Henry's violent dis- 
]>08iticm. In' this situauon, he endeavoured to mm 
time by negotiating, temporizing and settling preHm- 
inaries, in hopes that, in the iheantime, Henry's pas<» 
eion might cool, and there might be no necessity for 
80 disagreeable a decision ; but the pontiff was mis- 
taken; the king of England had the matter most ser^ 
oufily at heart, and was resolved to compass this match 
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with Anne Bull en whatever it miriit cost turn* Ha 
applied to the doctors of the Sorbonne at Paris, 
and the other French universities, for their opinion 
upon this momentous case, which his agents, 6y the 
proper distribution of !^ngUsh gold, found means to 
secure in his fiivour. Even the Jewish ^bbins were 
consulted ; and all finally concurred in declaring the 
marriaffe with Catharine to be illegal, and that Pope 
Julius had no right to have dispenrod with the law of 
Leviticus. Armed with this authority, Henij, who 
had his own clergy at his command, prevailed on 
Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, to annul his mar- 
riage. The repudiated queen retired from court, and 
Anne Bullen was advanced to her dignity. It was 
the negotiation of this divorce which occasioned the 
&11 of Cardinal Wolsey. Henry imputed the pope's 
hesitation in that affair to Wolsey*s disapprobation of 
the measure. He had, as we have formerly observed, 
made the cardinal chancellor of England. He now 
deprived him of that office, and confiscated his whole 
estate. He relented, however, a short time after- 
ward : Wolsey was allowed for some time to enjov 
his temporal piossessions ; but the inconstant mcmarch 
soon aft«r renewed his prosecutions, and the cardinal 
being arrested for hi^ treason, disease and anguish 
of mind put an end to his life. He was succeeded in 
the office of Chancellor by Sir Thomas More, a man 
of low extraction, but worthy, bv his integrity and 
abilities, of the di^ty to whiqh ne was raised. He, 
too, soon after feU a sacrifice to the inhumanity and 
caprice of his master. 

Clement VH., who saw that it was impossible tc 
look for the favour of Henry, resolved, at least, to 
keep well with the emperor, and for this purpose he 
immediately issued a bull coniemniB«[ the sentence 
of the archbishop of Canterbury. This measure de- 
prived the see of Borne of au authority over the 
kingdom of England. Henry immediately obliged his 
clergy to declare him head of the church; and his 
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paiitanteQt, wiUioat hesitation, confirm€«l thb title* 
and entirely suppressed the pope's authority within 
hjs dominions. The first measure which he took in 
virtue of his supremacy of the natiomd church was 
the abolition c^ the monasteries, and the confiscation 
of their immense riches^ which, according to Bishop 
Burnet's calculation, amounted, besides an immense 
Yalue in ]^ate and jewds^ to a yearly revenue of one 
million sut hundred pounds sterling, (six millions one 
hundred and four thousand doUani.) Out of these 
spoils he founded six new bishoprics, and a collie; — 
revrarded a few of his own servants so largely as to 
enable them to found what are now some of the 
wealthiest houses in the British peerage; — and con- 
verted the remainder to hb own U8e« It wad pity 
that, in the ezecuticm of this measure, which was cer- 
tainly attmided with many substantial political advan- 
tages, there should have been so much indulgence of 
that savage spirit of destruction which has deprived 
posterity not only of manyof the finest Gothic struc- 
tures, but of many valuable treasures of learning 
w;hich were contained in the libraries belonging to 
the ancient abbeys and monasteries. 
Yet Henry, though he had thus quarrelled with the 
pe, and despoiled and abolished, the monasteries, 
ad not renounced the religien ci the church of Rome. 
He still prided himself, on nis title of Defender of the 
Faith ; and he continued in every respect to be a good 
Catholic, except that he chose to be pope in his own 
kin|^dom. He was as great an enemy to the tenets 
of Luther, of Calvin, or of Widifife, as he was to the 
supremacy of the Roman pontiff; and the ^vourers 
of the latter, as well as those who espoused the doc- 
trines of thie former, were equally the victims of san- 
fuinary persecution. Meantime, the passion of the 
ing was cooUed for Anne Bullen, and Imd changed its 
object. He had fallen in love with Jane Seymour, one 
of the maids of honour; and he was not ashamed to 
accuse the queen of adultery upon the. most fiivoloua 
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grooads, which might have been ftmiiahed by the 
coDduct of evn the most yirtuoas woman upon earth* 
Complimenis, idly paid to her beauty by some of her 
courtiers, were construed into proofs of erimmality. 
The parliament, with the meanest submission to the 
will of the tyrant, passed sentence of death, and Anne 
BuUen was removed from the throne to the scaffold. 
She left by Henry a daughter, Elizabeth, afterward 
(^ueen of England. Henry was nest day publicl v mar* 
ned to Jane Sejrmour, who, happily for herself, died 
about a year aiterward. His fourth wife was Anne 
of Cleves, who did not retain his affections above nine 
months. He represented to his clergy, that at the 
time he tuarried her, he had not given nis inward con- 
sent ; but it is less surprising that a monarch of this 
character should urge such an excuse, than that his 
clergy and parliament should sustain it. Anne was 
divorced, and he married for his fifth wife Catharine 
Howard. It was upon this occasion that Sir Thomas 
More incurred, as Wolsey had done, the indignation 
of his sovereign. He dii^pproved of the match with 
Catharine ; he was accused of heresy «nd treason, con- 
demned and beheaded. The character of Catharine 
Howard, which had been rather suspicious before her 
marriage, was soon a sufficient pretext for a new sen- 
tence of divorce; yet her crimes, in the eye of Heniy, 
was such as nothing but her blood could expiate, and 
she, like Anne Bullen, was publicly beheaded. Cathr 
arine Parr, the sixth in oraer whom this tyrant ad- 
vanced to his bed, escaped very narrowly from the fate 
of her predecessors, for having dared, wiUi too much 
zeal, to combat some of his religious opinions : she, 
however, had the good fortune to survive him. The 
political occurrences of the reign of Henry, ss we have 
seen, r^rded chiefly matters of religion. His warlike 
enterprises we have already taken notice of. in treat- 
ing of his contemporaries, the emperor Cnarles V., 
Francis I. ot France, and James V. of Scotland. He 
died at lengthy to the relief of his subjects, in the year 
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1547, in the fifty-sixth year of his age, ani lei\ the 
throne of England to Edward VI., his son by Jane 
Seymour. 

Daring the reign of Edward VI., the Protestant re- 
ligion prevailed in England, because the sentiments of 
the prmce were favourable to the doctrines of the 
reformation ; but this period of toleration was snort, 
for Edward, of whom his people had justly conceived 
great hopes, died at the early age of fifteen* He had, 
upon his deathbed, conveyed the crown to his cousin, 
Lad]^ Jane Grev, descended of Henry VH,, in prejudice 
of his sister Mary ; but, after a short straggle, which 
can hardly be called a civil war, the party of Mary 
prevailed) and the unfortunate Jane fell a victim to 
the partial affection of her cousin, and the favour of 
a great body of the people, who wished to see her 
settled upon a throne which her moderation would 
rather have declined than accepted. Mary, who in- 
herited the cruel and tyrannical disposition of her fa- 
ther, began her reign by putting to death her cousin 
Jane, together with her father-in-law and husband. 
This outset was a prognostic of the temper of her 
reign, which was one continued scene of bloodshed 
and persecutii^. The Protestants, who had multi- 
plied exceedingly during the short reign of Edward, 
were persecuted with the most sanguinary rigour. It 
was a doctrine of Mary's, as Bishop Burnet informs 
us, that as the souls of heretics are afterward to be 
eternally burning in hell, there conld be nothing more 
proper than to imitate the divine vengeance, by bum- 
mg them on earth. In the course of this reign, it is 
computed that about eight hundred persons were bumt 
alive in England, Yet this monster of a woman died 
m peace ; with the consideration, no doubt, of having 
merited etemal happiness as a reward of that zesJ 
■he had shown in support of the true religion.* 

* Mary bad preparad to eqiploy the same means for the ex- 
tirpation of heresy from her kinodom of Ireland, but her pm^ 
poae was defeated by a aingOMr aeeident. The li^wiDg 
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Mary was succeeded by ber sister Elizabeth, the 
laughter of Anne Bullen — a Protestant; and, perhaps, 
more zealously so, from an abhorrence of the creed of 
her sister. The bulk of the nation, inflaeaced mtonu 

Account was found among the MSS. of Sir James Ware, cop 
led from thtt papen of Bichaid, earl of Ck>rk :-* 
" "Quaen Mary, haying dealt severely with the Protestants 
in England, about the wtter end of her reign, sicned a com- 
mission for to take the same coarse with them in Ireland ; and 
to execute the same with greater force, she nominates Dr. 
Cole one of the commissioners. This doctor coming with the 
commission to Chester, on his journey, the mayor of that 
city, heaiinfl: that her majesty was sending a messenger into 
Ireland, andne being achurcbmaB, waited on the doctor; who, 
in discourse with the mayor, taketh outof a cloak^bag a leather 
box, saying unto him, acre is a commission, thai vfUl Uuh ih^ 
heretics of Ireland^ (calling the Protestants by that title.) 
The good-woman of the house, being well affected to the 
Protestant reliaion, and also having a brother, named John 
Edmonds, of the same, then a citizen in Dabtin, was much 
troubled at the doctor's words; but watching her convenient 
time, while the mayor took his leave, and the doctor compli* 
mented him down stftirs, she opens the box, takes the com- 
mission out, and places in lieu thereof a sheet of paper, with a 
pack of cards wrapped up therein, the knave of clubs being 
&ced uppermost* The doctor coming up to his chamber, sas- 
pectinfir nothing of what had been done, put up the box ap, 
formerly. The next day, going to the water-side, wind and 
weather serving him, he sails toward Ireland, and landed on 
the 7th of October, 1558, at Dublin. Then coming to the 
castle^ the Lord Fhzwaltdrs being Lord Deputy,' sent for him 
to come before him and the privy council; who, coming in, 
after he had made a speech, relating upon what accotant ho 
came over, he presents the bpx Onto t;he Lord Deputy, 
who causing it to be opened, that the secretary might read the 
eommission, there was nothing save a pack of cards, with the 
knave of clubs uppermost; which not only startled the Lon] 
Deputy and council, hot the doctor, who assured them he had 
a commission, bat knew not how it was gone. Then the Lord 
Deputy made answer— Z<et us have anther connnissimi, oiui 
toe toiil shujffle the cards in the meanithile. The doptorj being 
troubled in bis mind, went away, and retumied into England; 
and coming to the court, obtained another commission ; but 
Staying for a wind on the wai«r>sidfl^ news came to him thai 
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ly by the same motives, became in her leign zealous 
Protestants. From that period the religion of England 
Decame stationary. The liturgy was settled m its 
present form, and the hierarchy of protestant arch- 
oishops, bishops, priests, and deacons established as 
it now continues. The Church of England in her 
tenets, has chiefly conformed to the Lutheran system 
of reformation. 

The reign of El^beth, on many accomits remark- 
able, we shall by-and-by consider in a civil point of 
view. It is sufficient at present to observe, that with 
regard to relimon her administraticai was mild and 
moderate. The laws gave their countenance to the 
established mode of wor^ip, but authorized no perse* 
cution of those who peaceably approved themselves 
good and quiet subjects, whatever were their opinions 
on controverted pomts of theology. 

Thus the doctrines of 'the reformation obtained, as 
we havp seen, in the course of hsilf a century, a per- 
nianent footing in Germany and Switzerland, in Den- 
mark and Sweden, and in England. The progress of 
the reformation in Scotland we shall • afterward ob- 
serve m treating of the reign of Queen Elizabeth and 
of Mary queen of Scots. But we have not yet accom- 
plished our plan of a complete delineation of those 
remarkable occurrences which characterized the reign 
of Charles V. 

the que^n was dead ; aod thuft Gtua preserved the Protestants 
of Ireland." 

Queen E^Uzabeth was so delighted with this story,, that eha 
sent for Elizabeth Edmonds, and gave her a pension of forty 
pounds during her life. — See Cox Ribernia Anglicana, or Hia- 
<ory of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 308.^Harleian Ihliscellanyt Nq. 79. 
^Mosheim's Eccles. History, vol. ii. p. 70. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

DiBcoTXLT or Ajdbbica— Colomlnw diacowen Cttb»— Thv 
CaribbMS— America—Description of InhabiUnCs and Pr*- 
dnctions — Cruelties of the Spanianis--Conquest qf Mexico 
— Disooterjr of Peiu— -Administntion of tbe Spaniaids— 
PoMeaaioQS of other European Nations in America. 

Among those great erents which distinguished the 
reign of Charles V. was the conquest of Mexico by 
Fernando Cortes, and of Peru by the Fizarros. The 
discorery ci the American contin^it by Columbus 
was made some years brfore, in the preceding rei^ 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, but we hare postponed till 
now to mention that great event, that we may here 
delineate the whole in one connected view. 

The union of the kingd<xns of Castile and Arragon 
under Ferdinand and Isabdla rendered Spain, as we 
have seen, one of the most powerful mcmarchies in 
Europe. The enterprising genius of one roan now 
opened to her a source of weedth, to all appearance 
jiexhaustible. 

Christopher Columbus, an obscure indiridual, but a 
man of a penetrating genius, struck with the enter- 
prises of the Portuguese, was seized with an irresisti- 
ble ardour of achieving something that might pei^ 
petuate his fame,^ whDe, at the same time, it gratified 
nis predominant passion of curiosity, and the love of 
adventure. He applied first to the state of Genoa, oT 
which he was a subject, and humbly solicited the 
public aid for assistance to attempt some discoveries 
m the western seas. He was treated as a visionary 
by his countrymen ; and with the same ill success he 
made application to the courts of Portugal and of 
England. He then betook himself to Spain, where, 
after several years' fraidess solicitation, ne at length 
obtained from* Ferdinand and Isabella an armament 
of three small ships, and the sum of seventeen thoo* 
land ducats, for d^^ying the expenses of his voyagOi 
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After a navigatioa of thirtf-thiee days from the Ca- 
nary islands, during which time his crew, despairing 
of ever obtaining si^t of land, repeatedly, threatened 
to throw their admiral OTerboard, he at length arrived 
at one of the Bahama islands, which he named San 
Salvador ; and soon after he discovered the islands of 
Cuba and Hispaniola, which he took possession of in 
the name of the monarchs of Spain. The inhabitants 
of those islands, from their distance fiom the con- 
tinent, could cive him no hopes of those immense dis- 
coveries which were to follow ; he therefore returned, 
within the course of seven months to Spain, bringing 
with him some of the natives of Hispaniola, some 
rarities of the country, and some presents in gold. He 
was received with triumphal honours, and regarded, 
by the Spaniards as an angel dropped from heaven. 
There was now no diffici^ty in prevailing with Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella to equip a new. armament for the 
prosecudon of these discoveries. Columbus sailed a 
second time with a fleet of seventeen ships, and re- 
turned after the discovery of t^e Cahbbee islands and 
of Jamaica. But his enemies, jealous of the reputa- 
tion he had acquired, had prevailed on the court of 
Spain to send along with his fleet an officer, who, in 
the character of justiciary, might establish such regu- 
lations in the new colomes as were most for the ad- 
vantage of the Spanish government This officer, on 
account of some differences between Columbus and 
his soldiers, put the admiral in irons on board his own 
ship, and retumedwith him a pnsoner to Spain. The 
court^ it IS true, repaired this smront in the oest man- 
ner possible. Columbus justified his conduct, and was 
sent out a third time in the prosecution of new dis* 
coveries. It was in this third voyage that he descried 
the continent, within ten degrees of the equator, 
toward that part of South America where Cartha^ena 
was afterward built. To this immense contment 
Amerigo Yespuzia had the honour of giving his name, 
«8 he was the first that reported in Europe the intelli* 
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Mioe of that discovery ; of which, though he only 
Followed the footstepfs of Cokunbiis, he arrogated to 
himself the merit. 

The Americans are a tall race of men, of just pro 
portions, and of a strong conformation of limbs. The 
colour of their skin is a reddish brown ; their hair is 
long, lankf and black, extremely coarse, and they have 
no appearance of 'beard: a circumstance which is 
alleged by M. de Fan as a proof of their being a de- 
generate race of men, but which seems rather to be a 
clear specific difference. The inhabitants of this im- 
mense continent — ^ifwe except those of Mexico and 
Peril, which were comparatirely refined and luxurious 
nations — ^were tribes of Ti^ndermg 8ayaffes,^and utter- 
ly unacquainted with almost every art of ciyilized life. 
They were naked, except a small covering round the 
middle; their sole occupation was the chase, and 
when the sesiaoa of huntmg was at an end, the Ameri- 
can, if not ensfaged in war, spent his time in perfect 
indolence: half the day was consumed in sleep, and 
the other half in immoderate eatinff and drinking. 
The Indians of America ^ere m their disposition 
fi:rave even to sadness; they held in contempt the 
Ferity of manners of the Europeans, and obsenring 
great taciturnity themselves, imputed to childishness 
all idle talk or conversation. Their behaviour was 
modest and respectful, and in their solemn councils 
their deliberations were carried on with the greatest 
order and decorum. 

In each tribe there was a species of government 
which was vested in the chief and in the council of 
the elders, the authority of the former %einff balanced 
by the latterjand prevented from becoming despotical. 
The chief, therefore, was understood no longer to have 
a ri^ht to dominion, than while he used nis ipower 
with moderation. ^ He had neither guards,iior prisons 
nor cheers of justice. The concurrence, therefore, of 
the tribe was essential to every exercise of his author- 
ity. The council was composed of the seniors of the 
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tribe, oa wtidm jsm and long experience were sap* 
posed to have conferred a more ample knowledge oi 
the interests of the tribe, and of the powers and 
strength of its enemies. These elders met in. a hut 
approj^ated for th^ purpose, and here their delibera- 
tions were held, and their orators declaimed with 
g^eat force of languagie and the most expressive ges* 
ticulatioo. When the council was orer^ the whole 
tribe partook of a feast, which was a<^mpanied tvith 
warlike ibrndog^ and soi^ in which they rehearsed 
the heroic exploits of their deceased fore&thers. 

To nations litme by hdnting, and thus ranging orei 
immense tracts of eovmtries, there must frequently 
happen such interferences between different tribes as 
to occasion hostile conflicts and eren long^ontinued 
wars. It was even no unusual thing for a few indi^ 
viduals of a tribe to solicit pormissioa of the chief to 
undertake an expedition to sveHf^ any injury they 
had received, and leave being obtamed, tne war-kettle 
was set on the fire as a symbol of their intention of 
devouring their enemies. This dreadful ceremony 
was held as an invitation to aU to assemble themselves 
who chose to join the expedition. 

The mode in which their wars were conducted was 
various m the different tribes. It does not appear 
that, in iheir engagements, they observed any r^fuhir 
disposition or arrangement; but as soon as the^ met 
with their enemies, after sending forth a daeadful cry 
they fell on with the impetuous fury of wild beasts; 
when the one party prevailed, it was a rule to pursue 
their success by an nndistinguishing carnage, as long 
as the enemy gave the snuiUest resistance. When that 
was over, they bound and carried off the prisoners, who^ 
were reserved for the most cruel and tormenting 
death. This the captives themselves knew, and were 
prepared for. They had, however, cxie chance of life : 
for, on returning to their viUaffe, the victors inade 
offer to each faimly of a c«>tive for every relation they 
nad lost in the war. This offer they Bxigat either 

IV. — T 
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accept 01 rqect If accepted, the captnre lecame n 
member of the fitmilf ; if rejected, he was doomed to 
die under the most excruciatiiifi^ tortures. In these 
executions^ the women would bear their put, and 
seem actuated by the spirit of furies. What is most 
remarkable is the fortitude with which these unhap* 
py T^retches submitted to their fate. There was a 
contest between them and their tormentors whicb 
should exceed, these in inflic:ting, or the others in en- 
during, the greatest exacerbations of pain. It is eren 
saidthat by insults they endeavoured to provoke their 
executioners, and stimmate their fury by telling them 
of the cruelties they had themselres inflicted on their 
oonntrvmen. ^ You are isnorant wretches,'' said they : 
^ you know nothing of tne art of tormenting. Had 
you seen the tortures which we and our friends exer* 
dsed over your countrymen, you would confess your 
inferiority, and despise your own ignorance." 

This horrid picture would seem to amie a disposi- 
ti(xi hardened as to allow no tincture oftfae commou 
feelings of humanity ; but the inference would be alto- 
gether unjust. The cruelty of the Indians to their 
enemies is known to have been compatible with the 
warmest affections to their friends, and with a meas- 
ure of generosity, benevolence, and humanity almost 
exceeding belief. The selfish feelings are the fostered 
growth of luxury and over-civilization. Disinterest- 
edness and generosity are the characteristics of the 
savage. His life as well as his property is devoted 
to the service of his friends, and the connexions of 
civilized man are a slender tie when compared with 
the fervour of attachment mamfested by the wild un- 
tutored Indian. Of the strength and ardour of their 
affections, there can be no proof so strong as tha/ 
which arises from their treatment of the dead. Be- 
lieving in the immortality of the soul, they baryalcng; 
with the deceased his bow and his arrows, togethei 
with the most splendid ornaments which belonged to 
him. Tfiey attend him to the grave with the deepest 
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demonstrations of sorrow, and those wno are his neat- 
est relations retire for a great length of time to their 
huts, and refuse to take any concem in the active oc- 
cupations of the tribe. But this is not all :— 'their 
concem for the dead is manifested in a manner yet 
more striking, by a cereihony the most solemn, and 
the most amully affecting that imagination can de- 
vise. At stated periods is held what is termed the 
feast of the dead, or the feast of souls, when all the 
bodies of those who have died since the last ceremony 
of that kind, are taken out of their graves, and brought 
together from the greatest distances to one place. 
The striking circumstances attending this general dis- 
interment are painted in strong colours by Lafitau, in 
his " Mceurs des Sauvages." 

" Without question," says he, ^ this openmg of the 
tombs displays one of the most striking scenes that 
can be conceived; this humbling portrait of human 
misery in so many images of death, wherem she 
seems to take a pleasure to paint herself in a thou- 
sand various shapes of horror, in the several carcasses, 
accordmg to the degree m which corrugation has pre- 
vailed over them, or the manner in which it has at- 
tacked them. Some appear dry and withered ; others 
have a sort of parchment upon their bones; some look 
as if> they were baked and smoked, wi^out any ap- 
pearance of rottenness; some are just beginning to 
putrefy, while others are all swarming with worms 
and drowned m corruption. I know not,'' continues 
he, ** which ought to strike us most;, the horror of so 
shockmg a sight* or the tender piety and affection of 
these poor people toward their departed friends; fot 
nothing deserves our admiration more than that eagei 
diligence and attention with which they discharge 
this melancholy duty gathermg up with care even the 
smallest bones, handung the carcasses, disgustful as 
they are with evervthing hideous, cleansing them 
from the wonns, aud carrying them upon their shoul- 
ders through tiresome journeys of several days, with' 
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oat herng diieeunged by the kftlhsdmeBess of timr 
state, and without mamfestkie any other emotiGois 
than those of regret for haTiag lost persons so dear to 
them in. their lives and so latnented in their death.''—* 
A great j^t is now dug ttt the grpilnd^ and thither* at a 
certain timet eaoh person^ attended br his lamily umI 
fkiw^Ss man3he9 in solea^ silence, hearing ^^ dead 
body of a soni a ihther, or a hfothw. These are de- 
posited with reyerence in the fst^ irom which eaoh 
peis^ takes a handful of the edrth» which he pre* 
serves afterward with the most religioiui carei. I^ich 
a cereoHNay, thoi^h attaided with strong marhs of a 
rude apd nurbarous state of 8oeiety» is yet chwnicler^ 
istic of a peoide endowed, in no conxiaoa degree^ with 
strong, with humane, and generous ledings. 

The amnu^ of the eontineat of AmeKica» and its 
vegetable poduetions, were 6qilally new,and remiirk- 
able as its mhabitfmts. The horse, the most valuable 
of our aainuUs, was there totally unknown; nor had 
the Americans any of the larg^ antmaK either wild 
or domestic, which are the natives of the other con- 
tinents. The largest aiumaU which is known to be a 
native of Amenea, is the tapurette^ which is not big- 
ger than a calf of a year old. The chi^ v^cetable 
productions which Europe has thenee aeqpred are in* 
digo, cocoa, vaHuUa^ and, above aU^ the quinquina* 
that inestimable specific in intermitting disord«rs» 
which passes undor the name of Peruvian bark. The 
cochineal insect, which fumishes the rich^t seailet 
die, is likewise a prodiictioii of the oouti&^t of 
America. 

The conduct of the Spaniards towards tiie inhabi* 
tants of these new-discov^ed countries, and the cm?* 
elties exercised by them under their first governors^ 
furnish a subject which it were to be wished, for the 
honour of humanity, could be for ever veiled in obliv- 
ion. Religion and pdlicy were the preit^ts for th0 
most outrageous acts ot mhumiftnity. Avariee, which 
the more it is fed is stih the Bftore msatiablei had suf • 
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habitanUof Ehe New World had diBooTered to the G^pao- 
ituds bni a Tery small propoitloa of tieasaies wnich 
were ineih&uatlble. The miMimsries encouraged the 
idea, and inainuated, at die same tirae, that the most 
proper melhod of obtaining an absolnte authority ot^ 
these new gulqecis, was to convert them to the doc- 
trines of Chriaiianitr, for which iwrpose the priests were 
to be furnished with eveiy autliontY sufficient for the 
extirpatioD of idolati^. The faTonrite instnunents of 
conTersim employed m these piona purposes wrae the 
rack and iha eccurge. While Bome, to escape diese 
miB^rlea, put an end to their life with -their own hand, 
pthMS, flyiug from ihrar inhumaa persecutors iato the 
woods, were there hunted down with dc^, aitd ttun 
to pieces like wild beasts. In a little thus Hisponio- 
ta, which eontained three millkas d inhabitants, and 
Cuba, that bad above six hnadred thousand, were ab- 
Boluiel^ depopulated. Bariholomeo de las Cases, who 
was witness himself to those barbarities, an unsuc- 
cessAil advocate in the cause of humaoitf, has drawn 
those eatmiities in such colours, as to form a pietnre 
of horror almost exceeding credibility. 

In this situatiiHi were the islui^ of Cuba and His- 
pauiola, within the oompasa of a very few years fVora 
their first visitation by the Spaniards. The continent, 
as we hare obeerred, was at this time no Ihrlher 
known than B little tract in the nei^bourhood cf the 
isthmtis of Panama. An expedition was now set m 
foot for extending the conquests of the Spaniards over 
die immense oontineat of America. Femani:I':> Cor- 
tez, with a fleet of eleven vessels, and six houdred and 
aeventeoi men, embarked upcn this expedition, and 
■ailed from the fslwid of Cuba in the year lf>19. It 
was his good fi>rtune to meet with a Spaniard, who 
had been detained for scHne years a priscuier upon the 
ecmtinent, and had thus learned the language of the 
Heiicans. He advanced into the eountn', which he 
found, beyond his expectation, extreme^ populcn^^ 
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and ciYiiized. The state of Tkseala made some at- 
tempts to resist his progress, but the arms of the 
Spaniards, and the dreadful effect of a few small pie- 
ces of artillery, very soon dispersed and reduced them 
to submission. Cortez, strengthened by an alliance 
which he formed with these Americans, proceeded 
toward the empire of Mexico. The city of Mexico, 
situated in the middle of a lake, was the noblest m<Hi- 
ument of American indusdy. The historians of the 
times have enlamd upon its extent, its riches, and 
magnificence. Tne Mexican empire had attained at 
this time (which was but a hundred and tbirtv' 
years from its first foundation) to a very high piten 
of grandeur. The people were of a warlike ana en- 
terprising disposition. The rerenues of the monarch 
were considerable, and his authority unbounded. 

Scarce had Cortez appeared upon the frontier, 
when a sudden constematicm seized the whole em- 
pire, and pared the way for an easy conquest. - The 
ships, the arms, the dress of the Spaniards, made the 
Americans regajd them at first as beings of a superior 
nature. When Cortez arrived at the city of Mexico, 
he was received by the prince, Montezuma, with 
every mark of reverence and submission. A short 
stay, however, convinced the Mexicans that their in- 
vaders were men like themselves. A detached party 
of the Spaniards, who were on their way from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico, were attacked, by a secret order from 
Mcoitezama: three or four Spaniards were killed, and 
the emperor ordered their heads to be carried through 
the provinces, to destroy a belief which then prevailed 
among them, that the Spaniards were immortal. The 
measures taken by Cortez, on the intelligence of this 
event, were singularly characteristic of his intrepid 
disposition. Attended with fifty Spaniards, he re- 
paired instantly to the palace, and in the presence of 
the whole court, after sharply reproving Montezuma 
for this instance of perfidy to those who had behaved 
as friends and allies, he carried off the monarch pri^ 
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oner to the Spamsh eamp. Here, after beiug obliged 
to abandon those who had been concerned in the at- 
tack at Vera Cruz to the vengeance of their enemies, 
chc emperor himself was put in irons, and confined in 
a dungeon. The astonished Mexicans submitted to 
every term which was required of them ; they agreed 
to the payment of an immense tribute of gold and 
precious stones, part of which Cortez set aside for his 
master the king o( Spain, and appropriating part to 
himself, divided the rest among his soldiers. 

Meantime, Velasquez, the governor of Cuba, jeal- 
ous of that success which he was informed had at- 
tended the Spanish arms in Mexico, sent an army of 
«ight hundred men to supersede Qortez, and to as- 
sume the government of the country. This intrepid 
man, leavmg his conquests to be secured by fourscore 
of his soldiers, attacked with the rest of his troops 
the army of Velasquez, defeated them, and forced 
them to submit to his command as their general. At 
liis return to Mexico, he found his Spaniards besieged 
m their quarter. The Mexicans had attempted to set 
at liberty their captive monarch, and on the sight of 
the Spanish army pouring down upon them in im- 
mense numbers, they attacked them with the. most 
desperate iiiry. A homble carnage ensued, which 
Montezuma himself endeavoured to put a stop to by 
(Bering himself a mediator between the Spaniards 
and the Americans. The pusillanimity of this propo- 
sal struck his own subjects with the highest indigna- 
tion, and an enraged Mexican pierced him to the 
heart with a javelin. A new emperor was instantly 
created, a man of an heroic diaracter, but who met 
with a fate. still more deplorable than that of his 
predecessor. Under the command of this monarch, 
whose name was Guatimozin, all Mexico was armed 
against the Spaniards. Day after day, the Mexican 
armies were defeated. The Spaniards, for the loss 
of a man or two generally revenged themselves with 
che blood of many hundreds. Unsuccessful by land 
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the- Mexicans attempted tobriog the Spaniards to a 
naval engagement The lake was covered with some 
thousand^ of armed boats^ the purpose of which was 
to destroy a small fleet of brigantines, which, with 
the utmost apprehensions, the Mexicans had seen the 
Spaniards construct under the walls of their imperial 
city. 

This attempt Pjrored eqpally unsuccessful with all 
the preceding. Their feeble armament of canoes was 
dispersed with such loss and slaughter, as convinced 
the Mexicans that the progress of the Europeans ia 
knowledge and arts rendered their sup»eriohty greater 
on this new element than they had hitherto &und it 
on land. In a following unsuccessful attempt, their 
emperor Guatimozin feU mto the hands of the Span- 
iaras. He was taken, together with his qtteen« and 
some of the bravest and most faithful of his grandees, 
while crossing the lake m a small vesseL pe went 
on board thje Spanish commander with an air of dig- 
nity and comjposure, betraying neither fear nor sur- 
prise, and desired no favour but that the honour of his 
wife and her females might be spared. The Spanish 
captain attended but little to him, endeavourug to 
prevent the escape of the grandees; but Guatimozin 
desifed him not to be anxious about them : " Not one 
of these brave men will fly,'' said he, " do not fear it 
— they are come to die at the feet of their sovereign." 
He was treated at first with humanity, and every per- 
suasive made use of to prompt him to make a discovery 
of the place where it was supposed he had eonc^ed 
liis treasures ; but in vain. It was next tried what 
torture might produce, and by the command of one of 
the Spanish captains, the monarch, together with 
some of his chief officers, were stretched naked upon 
burning coals. While Guatimozin bore the extremity 
of torment with more than human fortitude, one of his 
fellow-sufierers, of weaker constitution, turned his 
eyes upon his prince and uttered a cry of anguish: 
'Thinkest thou," said Guatimozin, ^* that I am laid 
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Qpon a bed of roses 1" Silenced by this reproof, tSe ^ 
sufferer stifled his complaints, and expired in an act of 
obedience to his sovereign. To the honour of Cortez, 
he was ignorant of this aet of shocking inhumanity. 
He was no'l^ooner apprized of what was doing than 
he hastened to rescue his noble captire while ufe yet 
remained; he kept him for three years a prisoner, till 
at last, discoyering a formidable conspuracy that was 
set on hoi by the prince for his release, and the de- 
struction of the Spaniards, it was judged a necessary 
poHcy to put him to death. 

The fate of Guatimozin was the last blow to the 
po^er of the Mexicans, and Cortez found himself ab- 
$plute master of the whde empire. 
The Spaniards, some years l>efore this time, had 
ntured upon the South seas in search of some new 
conquests. About the year 1 527, Diego d'Almagro and 
Francis Fizarro, after sailing along the western coast 
for about three hundred leagues, landed in the empire 
of Peru with two hundred and fifty foot, sixty horse 
fnd twelve small pieces of cannon. The prince of the 
eountry, named Attabalipa, was of a race of sovereigns 
called the Inoas. They possessed an empire greatly 
mcare extensive than that of Mexico, and surpassing it 
in magnificence and in internal riches. The emperor 
Attabalipa, at the approach of the Spaniards, had 
drawn up his army near the city of Quito. Fizarro 
began with offering terms of friendship, which being 
disregarded, he prepared himself for a hostile assault. 
A monk advanced in the front of the army, holding in 
his hand a bible, and told the Inca Attabalipa, by 
means of an interpreter, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary for his salvation, that he should believe all that 
was contained in that book. He then proceeded to set 
forth the doctrines of the creation, the fall of Adam, 
the incarnation of our Saviour, the redemption of man, 
the power of the apostles, and the transmission of their 
autliority by succession to the pope of Rome, concluding 
with the donation made by this pope to Ferdinand and 
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IsabeUa, the predecessors of the Emperor Charles V., 
of all the regions in the New World. la consequence 
of this cl^r deduction, he ordered the Inca immedi- 
ately to emhiace the Christian faith, acknowledg-e the 
pope's supremacy) and the lawAil authority of the 
Emperor Charles V. This strange harangue excited 
equal astonishment and indignation. The Inca, how- 
ever, deigned to take the book from, the hands of the 
priest, and after eageriy looking at his diaracters, ** Is 
thds,^* says he, " your authority ? It is silent, it tells 
nU nothing;^ and with these words he threw it dis- 
dainfully upon the ground. The monk instantly 
summoned the Spamards to avenge this impious 
pro&nation: they rushed upon the Pemvians with 
the most savage lury, and massacring all before them, 
till th^ arriv^ at the person of the Inca, they brought 
him off a prisoner to their camp, and loaded him with 
irons. The terror and dejection of the Peruvians were 
extreme. The Inca promised an immense ransom to 
obtain his liberty, as much gold as would fill one of 
the halls of his palace. The promise was not per- 
formed in its utmost extent, and this disappointment 
exasperated his conquerors to such a degree, that the 
unfortunate Inca was condemned to the flames, with 
a promise of a mitigation of his punishment in case 
he should embrace the Christian religion. The terrors 
of a cruel death prevailed on Attabalipa to receive the 
sacrament of baptism ; and immediately thereafter he 
was strangled at a stake. The same punishment was 
inflicted on several of the Peruvian ctdefs, who, from 
a principle of generous mas^animity, chose rather to 
suffer death than disclose the treasures of the empire 
to its inhuman and insatiable invaders. 

The courage of the Spaniards, however, and their 
enterprising genius, was equal to their inhumanity. 
Diego d^Almagro marched to Cuzeo, through an extent 
of country where he met with continual opposition, 
and he even penetrated as far as Chili, two d^sprees 
south of the tropic of Capricorn. In Cuzeo, a civifwn 
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broke out between him and his associate Francift 
Pizarro, and what is scarcely to be believed, the Pe- 
ruvians, instead of inrofiting by these discords to revenge 
the injuries of their country, divided themselves be- 
tween the two parties, and fought against each other 
under the standards of their tyrants. D'Almagro was 
taken prisoner, and beheaded by order of his rival 
Pizarro, who was himself assassmated soon after, b^' 
some of the party of his antagonist. 

During this civil war were discovered the mines o*" 
Potosi, with which the Peruvians themselves had been 
unacquainted ; a source of riches which to this day is 
not exhausted. The Peruvians were made to work 
at these mines for the Spaniards, as the real proprie- 
tors. Those slaves who, from constitutional weakness 
of body, were soon worn out by the dreadful fatigues 
which they underwent without the smallest remission 
of their labours, were replaced by negroes fi:6m the 
coast of Africa, who were transported to Peru as beasts 
of burden of a hardier species. 

The policy of Spain with re^rd to her American 
colonies is ex^ined at large with gre%t accuracy and 
ingenuity by Kobertson. It is sumcient here to give 
a general idea of it. The establishments of the Span- 
iards in the New World, though fatal to its ancient 
inhabitants, were made at a period when that mon- 
archy was capable of forming them to the best advan- 
tage. Spain, by the union of its kingdoms under 
Ferdinand and Isabella, had become a very powerful 
state. The increase of the dominions of an empire 
naturalhr tends to increase the powers of the mon- 
arch; for in every wide-extended empire the gov- 
emment must be simple and the audiority absolute, 
that his resolutions may be taken with i)romptitude, 
and pervade the whole with undiminished force. 
Such was the power of the Spanish monarchs, 
when they were called to deliberate concerning the 
mode of establishing their dominion over the extent 
of their new territories. With regard to these they 
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(bond tliemselres under no constitutional restraint; 
Xbey issued edicts and laws for modelling' the gov e r u - 
ment of these colonies hy a mere act of prercgpa tire. 
This was rery fiir from heing the case with regard to 
the other European nations, the Portugaese, the !Bii- 
glish, and the French : and the difference was in a 
great measure owing to the rery inconsiderable ad- 
vantages which these infant colonies promised to their 
European masters, and which, therefore, were insuffi- 
cient to make the state watch orer them as a ralnable 
object of attention. 

The great maxim of the Spanish jurisprudence 
]ivith regard to America was to hold the acquisitions 
in that country to be rather vested in the crown than 
in the state. The papal bull of Alexander VI. be- 
stowed as an absolute donation upon Ferdinand and 
Isabella all the regions that had neen, or might be, 
discovered in the New World. It was natural, there- 
fore, that the sovereign should have the absolute 
regulation of what had been conferred on him as a 
right erf* property. In everything, therefore, which 
relates to th9 government of the Spanish colonies, 
the will of the sovereign was a law, the revenues his 
own, and the officers and magistrates in his sole 
nomination. 

Soon af^er the acquisition of those territories, they 
were divided by the Spanish monarch into tieo im* 
mense governments, each under the administration of 
a viceroy, one of whom commanded in Mexico or 
New Spain, and the other in the empire of Peru. 
The inconvenience and hardships which had flowed 
from the subjection of such immense tiacts of country 
to a govemor, whose residence was necessarily at a 
distance from a great part of the provinces under Ms 
jurisdiction, occasioned the establishment of the third 
viceroy, whose command extends over the whole trad 
denominated Terra Firma, and the province of Quito. 
These viceroys possessed the regal prerogatires in 
their utmost extent. They exercised supreme m* 
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thontjr in erery department of i^ovemment, civil and 
militanr. By them, or by the kmg of Spain, ibe eon-! 
duct of ciril affairs in the Tarious prorinces and dis- 
tricts was committed to magistrates of different orderi 
who were responsible to the jurisdiction of the rice^ 
roy. There were eleven audiences or tribunate for 
the administration of justieie in causes civil and crim- 
inal ; and is order to check that inconvenience and 
^evanoe which might result from the supreme author- 
ity of one man pervading every departm^t c^the ad<« 
ministration, the viceroys were prohibited from inter- 
fering in the judicial proceedings of any of these courts 
of audience, which, gel the other hand, were even en- 
titled to examine and take cognizance ei his political 
regulations, in some particular cases in which any 
question of civil right is involved. The jurisdieti<^ 
of the audiences, howeyer, was final only in questions 
where the property in dispute did not exceed six hun- 
dred pieces of eight, <xt &^at hundred and twenty-five 
pomids sterling: should it exceed that sum, their d^ 
cisions were subject to review, and might be carried^ 
by appeal, before the royal council of the Indies. 

In this great Council was vested the supreme g^v- 
enimc»>t of all the Spanish dominicms in America. 
Its jutisdiction extended to every department, ecclesi- 
astical, civil, military, and commercial. All laws and 
ordinances must receive its approbation. To it each 
person employed in America, from the viceroy down- 
ward, was accountable. From the &rst institution oi 
this council, it had been the constant object of the 
Catholic monarchs to maintain its authority, and to 
reader it formidable to all the subjects in the New 
World. For the regulation of commercial affairs, a 
tribimal was established in Spain called Casa de la 
Contrataeion, which may be considered both as a 
ixmrd of trade, and as a court of judicature. It re^ 
ated the departure of the fleets for the West Indies, 
the freight and burden of the ships, their equii)meil« 
and diestiaatioa. In these departments its deeision* 
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ft miserable condition, and was again retaken by the 
English in the year 1654; since this period it has 
changed its master no less than six times, and is now 
jn the hands of the British. 

The most profitable and important possessions 
which the French ever acquired in the Western hemi- 
sphere were, the bsdf of the island of St Domingo, 
(ruadaloupe, Martinico,T^ith some of the small islands 
of the Antilles. 

England derived right to her settlements in North 
America from the first discovery of the country 'by 
Sebastian Cabot, in the reign of Henry VIL, about 
six years after the discovery of South America by 
Columbus. At that time iNorth America was in 
general denominated Newfoundland, a name which is 
only retained by^ a large island on the coast of Labra- 
dor. The first attempt to plant colonies in North 
America was not till near a century after this period, 
under the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when Sir W alter 
Raleigh founded the settlement of Virginia, so named 
m honour of the sovereign. The colony of Nova 
Scotia was planted some years after^^rd by James I. ; 
and New England was not the resort of any Bntish 
subiects, till the religious dissensions in the beginning 
of the reign of Charles T. drove many who were dis- 
affected to the worship of the national church, and 
sought an unrestramed liberty of conscience, to trans- 

?Iant themselves into that province, l^ew York and 
ennsylvania were in the hands of the Dutch till they 
were conquered by the tinglish, in the reign of 
Charles II., when, m reward of the services of Ad- 
miral Fenn, a ^ of the latter was made to his son 
the famous William Penn the quaker. He obtained 
for his followers a valuable charter of privileges, 
which, reserving the sovereignty to the crown, allowed 
to the subject the utmost latitude of civil and religious 
liberty. Maryland was peopled during the reign of 
Charles I. by fenglish Roman catholics, as New Eng- 
land had been by the puritans; but the biilk of'th« 
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inhabitants are now procestants. The Carolinas were 
settled in the reign of Charles 11. Georgia was not 
colonized till the middle of the eighteenth century, in 
the reiffli of Greorge IL The Fioridas were ceded to 
Britain oy the treaty of peace in 1763. 
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